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PREFACE. 


THIS  fourth  volume  of  the  Papers  of  the  American  School  of 
Classical  Studies  at  Athens  follows  the  first  after  an  interval  of  three 
years.  The  first  volume  represented  the  work  of  the  first  year  of  the 
.School,  1882-1883,  and  it  was  hoped  that  it  would  be  followed  by  a 
similar  volume  for  each  succeeding  year.  But  as  no  material  for  a 
volume  of  Papers  to  represent  the  second  or  the  third  year  of  the 
School  has  come  to  the  Committee  of  Publication,  it  has  been  decided 
to  devote  the  second  and  third  volumes  (belonging  to  the  years 
1883-1884  and  1884-1885)  to  the  publication  of  the  reports  of 
Dr.  J.  R.  S.  Sterrett's  two  journeys  in  Asia  Minor,  with  his  large 
•collections  of  inscriptions,  most  of  which  have  never  been  published 
before.  These  journeys  were  made  in  the  summers  of  1884  and 
1805,  to  a  great  extent  under  the  auspices  of  the  School  at  Athens. 
A  Preliminary  Report  of  the  journey  of  1884  was  published  in  1885  ; 
.and  it  was  at  first  intended  to  make  this  a  part  of  the  second  volume 
of  Papers,  which  the  Committee  then  hoped  to  publish  within  the 
.same  year.  But  the  great  importance  of  that  journey,  and  the  large 
•collection  of  new  and  valuable  inscriptions  discovered  and  copied  by 
Dr.  Sterrett  in  the  course  of  it  (of  which  the  Preliminary  Report 
contains  only  a  small  portion),  have  made  it  necessary  to  devote  a 
whole  volume  to  the  publication  of  its  results.  This  will  form  the 
•second  volume  of  Papers  of  the  School.  It  is  now  in  press,  and  will, 
it  is  hoped,  be  published  in  the  autumn  of  the  present  year. 

The  results  of  Dr.  Sterrett's  journey  of  1885,  known  as  "  The 
Wolfe  Expedition  to  Asia  Minor,"  the  expense  of  which  was  defrayed 
by  the  late  Miss  Catharine  L.  Wolfe  of  New  York,  through  the 
agency  of  the  Managing  Committee  of  the  School,  fill  the  third 
volume  of  Papers.  This  will  be  published  in  advance  of  the  second, 
at  about  the  same  time  with  the  present  volume. 


Vi  PREFACE. 

The  present  volume  nominally  represents  the  fourth  year  of  the 
School,  1885-1886.  It  is  devoted  in  great  part  to  the  paper  of  the 
Director  of  that  year,  Professor  Frederic  D.  Allen,  on  Greek  Versi- 
fication in  Inscriptions.  It  contains  also  the  paper  of  Professor  John 
M.  Crow,  a  student  of  the  first  year,  on  the  Athenian  Pnyx,  which 
was  presented  too  late  to  appear  in  the  first  volume.  This  paper  is 
accompanied  by  a  plan  of  the  Pnyx  Hill,  made  in  1883  by  Mr.  Joseph 
Thacher  Clarke  from  an  actual  survey,  which  is  believed  to  be  the  first 
thorough  survey  ever  made  of  this  important  site  with  exact  measure- 
ments and  by  the  help  of  proper  instruments.  The  Managing  Com- 
mittee are  under  great  obligation  to  Mr.  Clarke  for  this  valuable  plan, 
and  for  the  technical  notes  which  he  has  kindly  appended  to  various 
passages  of  Mr.  Crow's  paper  on  the  Pnyx.  Two  papers  on  the 
Theatre  of  Thoricus  by  Messrs.  Miller  and  Gushing,  giving  the  results 
of  the  exploration  of  this  ruin  which  was  undertaken  by  the  School  in 
1886,  will  be  found  in  this  volume.  The  second  of  these,  though 
it  relates  chiefly  to  work  done  in  the  autumn  of  1886,  during  the 
directorship  of  Professor  D'Ooge,  is  now  published  in  anticipation  of 
the  volume  for  1886-1887,  in  order  that  the  full  account  of  the 
excavations  at  Thoricus  may  appear  in  one  volume.  The  views  of 
the  theatre  given  in  Plates  III.- VII.  are  from  photographs  made  by 
Mr.  W.  L.  Gushing,  the  author  of  the  second  paper. 

The  volume  ends  with  an  article  by  Mr.  J.  McKeen  Lewis  on 
Attic  Vocalism,  which  will  be  read  with  a  sad  interest.  The  death 
of  this  gifted  and  enthusiastic  young  scholar,  which  occurred  April 
29,  1887,  a  few  days  after  his  return  from  Athens,  brings  deep  grief 
to  all  who  knew  him,  and  disappoints  the  hopes  of  many  others  wha 
knew  the  promise  of  his  scholarship. 

The  latest  circular  giving  information  about  the  School  at  Athens, 
issued  in  January,  1888,  will  be  found  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  publication  of  three  volumes  of  Papers 
during  the  present  year  will  do  something  to  justify  the  confidence 
which  the  friends  of  our  School  at  Athens  have  always  felt  in  its  suc- 
cess, and  to  encourage  their  renewed  efforts  at  this  time  to  secure  its 
permanent  establishment. 

WILLIAM  W.  GOODWIN,  J     Committee  of 
FREDERIC  D.  ALLEN,       C  Publication  for 
THOMAS  W.  LUDLOW,     )       1885-1886. 
February,  1888. 
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WALTER    MILLER. 


THE    THEATRE   OF   THORICUS. 


PRELIMINARY   REPORT. 

IN  the  spring  of  1886  funds  were  granted  by  the  Managing 
Committee  of  the  American  School  for  excavating  the  theatre  in  the 
old  Attic  deme  of  Thoricus.  We  were  thus  enabled  to  bring  to  light 
a  Greek  theatre  of  very  peculiar  construction. 

The  work  was  begun  in  April  by  Professor  Allen,  and  was  continued 
by  students  of  the  school  for  about  a  week.  It  was  taken  up  by 
myself  on  the  5th  of  May,  and  carried  on  until  the  ad  of  June,  when 
the  advance  of  summer  interrupted  the  work.  The  main  features  of 
the  structure  had  been  opened  to  view,  but  most  of  the  earth  in  the 
orchestra  and  some  debris  upon  the  seats  still  remained  to  be  re- 
moved ;  the  inner  wall  also  needed  to  be  more  thoroughly  uncovered. 
This  was  reserved  for  the  autumn.  The  work  was  resumed  about  the 
first  of  November,  in  the  directorship  of  Professor  D'Ooge,  and  was 
placed  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  W.  L.  Gushing.  It  was  finished 
early  in  December,  and  the  final  Report  of  Mr.  Gushing  will  be  pub- 
lished at  the  same  time  with  this  paper. 

A  provisional  plan  of  the  theatre,  which  was  prepared  for  this 
paper  with  the  kind  aid  of  Dr.  Wilhelm  Dorpfeld,  of  the  German 
Archaeological  Institute  at  Athens,  and  of  Mr.  Georg  Kawerau,  who 
was  in  charge  of  the  excavations  on  the  Acropolis,  has  been  replaced 
by  a  more  exact  and  complete  plan,  drawn  by  Mr.  S.  B.  P.  Trowbridge 
from  careful  surveys  made  after  the  excavations  of  the  past  year  had 
been  completed.  This  plan  is  given  in  Plate  I.  (page  12).  The 
other  plates  are  reproduced  by  the  Moss  Engraving  Company  from 
photographs  taken  by  Mr.  Gushing. 

TOPOGRAPHY.  —  The  theatre  is  built  between  two  spurs  of  a  steep, 
cone-shaped  hill,  about  146  m.  high,  the  modern  name  of  which  is 
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BeAarovpi.  It  presents  another  example  of  the  remarkable  aesthetic 
taste  which  the  Greeks  displayed  in  choosing  for  their  public  build- 
ings sites  that  commanded  magnificent  views.  The  spectators  in  this 
theatre  looked  out  immediately  upon  the  straits  and  the  island  of 
Helena,  while  they  could  see  Ceos,  Cythnus,  and  Seriphos,  in  the 
distance.  The  Laurian  mountains  bounded  the  view  on  the  west, 
while  between  these  and  the  islands  was  a  broad  expanse  of  open 
sea. 

Thoricus,  one  of  the  more  populous  of  the  Attic  demes,  belonged 
to  the  tribe  of  Acamantis.  It  was  celebrated  in  fable  as  the  home  of 
Cephalus  and  Procris,  and  is  named  as  one  of  the  twelve  Attic  cities 
in  the  time  of  Cecrops,  before  the  o-uvoi  KIOTO'S  of  Theseus.  The  name 
has  been  preserved  in  the  modern  village  of  ©epifco',  which  is  on  the 
coast,  near  the  harbor  of  the  old  city. 

Thoricus  is  seldom  mentioned  by  Greek  authors,  and  what  little 
they  say  does  not  throw  much  light  upon  its  importance  and 
character.  Thucydides  mentions  it  once,  VIII.  95,  i  :  ai  8e  rail/ 
a>v  vrje<i  TrapaTrAeucracrai  KCU  Trept/JaAovorai  3<ovviov  6pyu.i£oi'Tat 
£i>  ©opiKou  re  /cat  Ilpao-iaii/,  vtrrepov  Be  a<f>iKvovvTa.i.  es  'Opw- 
TroV.  Herodotus  also  mentions  the  place  once,  IV.  99  :  TOV  yowbv 

TOV  SoWtdKOV  fJLaX\OV  £S   TOV    TTOVTOV   TrjV    OiKprjV  aV^OVTOL    TOV    O.TTO    ©Opt- 

KOV  /u.e'xpl  'Ava<£Auo-Tov  Srjfiov.  In  Demosthenes  we  find  the 
name  more  frequently.  Cf.  Or.  XXXIX.  §  30  :  HoOev  vvv  'A.  K  a- 
jjt.avTLOo<i  ^>uA^s  yeyoi/as  xai  raiv  SrjfJUDV  ©opt'xios;  also,  §  7; 
XL.  §  52  ;  XXI.  §§82  and  121.  Xenophon,  Hell.  I.  2,  i,  says  that 
in  the  twenty-second  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  (B.C.  410—409) 
'AOrjvaloi.  ©optKov  eret'^io-av.  He  speaks  of  these  fortifications 
again,  de  Vect.  IV.  43  :  COTI  fiev  yap  87777011  Trepi  ra  p-e'raAAa  ei/  T^  Trpos 
tav  OaXdrry  ret^os  ev  'Ava^Avora),  eari  Se  Iv  ry  Trpos  "Ap/crov 
ev  ©optKoi'  aTre^ci  Se  ravra  d.7r'  aXXrjXw  a//,<^>6  TO.  e^Kovra 
o-raSta.1  Of  this  wall  extensive  remains  are  found  west  and  north- 
west of  the  theatre,  among  them  a  well-preserved,  massive,  square 

1  For  further  mention  of  Thoricus,  cf.  Scyl.  57  ;  Nonn.  XIII.  187;  Horn. 
Od.  XI.  321  ;  Schol.  Soph.  O.  C.  1595  ;  Etym.  Mag.  s.  v.  ®6puKos;  Hymn.  Cer. 
126;  for  ®opiit6s  in  inscriptions,  see  Ross,  Dem  en  v.  Atlika ;  Pliny  mentions 
Thoricus  as  if  the  silver  mines  of  Laurium  were  there;  and,  indeed,  there  are  two 
ancient  galleries  within  a  stone's  throw  of  the  theatre.  Cf.  Plin.  Nat.  Hist.  XXXVII. 
18,  3,  and  IV.  II. 
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tower,  built  in  the  same  manner  and  of  the  same  material  as  the 
wall  of  the  theatre.  The  whole  character  of  the  masonry  marks  it 
as  a  work  of  the  last  quarter  of  the  fifth  century  B.C. 

Strabo  mentions  Thoricus  several  times,1  but  without  giving  us 
any  information  about  it,  while  Pausanias  does  not  notice  the  place 
at  all.  Dodwell  says  :  "  Indeed,  it  was  ruined  before  the  time  of 
Mela,  who  says,2  Thoricus  et  Brauronia,  olim  urbes,  jam  tantum 
nomina."3 

Modern  writers  and  travellers  have  given  little  attention  to  the 
ruins  of  the  city.  Dodwell4  visited  the  place,  and  made  a  drawing 
of  the  theatre  which  is  utterly  untrustworthy.  Neither  the  shape  of 
the  structure  nor  the  style  of  the  masonry  is  accurately  represented. 
His  remarks  about  it  are  equally  far  from  being  correct. 

Then  came  Leake,5  whose  plan  is  much  out  of  proportion ;  and 
the  dimensions  which  he  gives  could  never  have  been  taken  from 
actual  measurements.  See  Plate  I.,  Fig.  1. 

What  is  given  by  Dr.  Lolling  in  Badeker's  Griechenland*  is  faith- 
ful, and  as  good  as  the  concealed  state  of  the  theatre  permitted  when 
he  wrote. 

MATERIAL  AND  FORM.  —  The  material  of  the  fortifications  and  of 
the  theatre  is  a  blue-gray  marble,  easily  worked  and  very  brittle, 
which  was  quarried  on  the  spot.  All  the  parts  of  the  theatre  are 
built  of  it,  excepting  a  part  of  the  lowest  row  of  seats  (from  i  to  2 
on  the  plan),  and  three  battlements  at  the  back  part. 

The  theatre,  when  seen  from  above,  seems  oblong,  rounded  at 
one  end  and  square  at  the  other.  That  this  unsymmetrical  form  was 
necessitated  or  even  suggested  by  the  nature  of  the  ground  seems  far 
from  the  truth,  for  the  slope  of  the  hill  is  as  well  adapted  to  the 
usual  horseshoe  shape  of  Greek  theatres  as  to  the  form  which  this 
one  has.  It  is  true  that,  owing  to  the  insufficient  inclination  of  the 
ground,  it  was  necessary  to  build  the  heavy  retaining  wall  A  A' A",  and 
fill  in  earth  and  rubbish,  to  support  the  upper  rows  of  seats.  But 
there  seems  no  real  reason  why  both  ends  of  the  wall  could  not 


1  IX.  pp.  397-399,  and  X.  p.  485.  *  Ibid.  pp.  534~556- 

2  De  situ  orbis,  II.  3  (about  50  A.D.).         5  Topography  of  Athens,  II. 

3  Dodwell,  Travels  in  Greece,  p.  534.        6  pp.  117,  118. 
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have  been  rounded.  There  might  indeed  have  been  a  small  saving 
of  material  and  labor  in  the  adoption  of  the  present  form.  But  the 
difference  is  not  enough  to  counterbalance  the  sacrifice  of  beauty 
and  symmetry. 

The  irregular  shape  of  this  theatre  remains  therefore  unexplained. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  it  was  not  originally  intended  for  a  theatre 
at  all.  The  difficulty  in  this  is  to  see  what  else  it  could  have  been. 
A  theatre  it  is,  and  as  it  seems  adapted  to  no  other  use,  we  must 
conclude  that  its  final  purpose  was  also  its  original  purpose. 

DESCRIPTION. —  i.  Of  the  scene-structure  little  was  discovered.  At 
a  distance  of  16.07  m.  from  the  lowest  seat  we  came  upon  the  foun- 
dations of  what  must  have  been  one  of  the  walls  of  the  O-K^VI?,  C  C  C 
on  the  plan.  It  is  29.60  m.  in  length,  much  longer  than  we  should 
expect  it  to  be  ;  it  is  not  straight,  but  at  the  right  it  bends  off  toward 
the  outside  at  an  angle  of  about  35  degrees.  What  remains  must 
have  been  entirely  underground,  as  the  masonry  is  exceedingly  rough, 
though  strong. 

Inside  this  wall,  at  a  distance  of  2.90  m.  from  it,  were  found  very 
scanty  remains  of  a  second  substructure,  D  on  the  plan,  which  would 
seem  to  be  the  scene-wall  belonging  to  the  front  of  the  stage,  but  it 
is  so  badly  broken  and  destroyed  that  it  cannot  be  identified  as  such. 

Connected  with  the  scene-appurtenances  in  some  way  may  have 
been  the  chamber  on  the  southeast  corner,  VW.  It  might  seem  at 
first  to  be  a  later  addition  to  the  theatre,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
wall  A  A' A"  is  abruptly  broken  off  at  J3",  from  top  to  bottom,  and 
then  hastily  reconstructed  in  a  manner  far  inferior  to  the  general  char- 
acter of  the  wall.1  But  after  the  discovery  of  the  wall  ££'£",  it  was 
evident  that  the  little  chamber  is  as  old  as  any  other  part ;  for  the  wall 
BjB'B",  one  of  the  oldest  parts,  is  a  prolongation  of  the  back  wall  of 
this  chamber,  EE.  This  wall  BB'B"  must  originally  have  been  the 
boundary  of  the  theatre,  for  on  the  outer  or  convex  side  the  facing  is 
smooth,  showing  that  that  side  was  intended  to  be  seen.  From  this 
three  things  are  evident :  ( i )  That  the  chamber  did  belong  to  the 
original  design  ;  (2)  that  the  theatre  was  originally  not  as  large  as 
afterward ;  and  (3)  that  the  building  of  the  chamber  Was  not  the 
cause  of  the  break  in  the  wall. 

xThe  Rock-cut  Chamber  is  shown  in  Plate  IV.,  and  this  break  in  Plate  VII. 
(Frontispiece). 
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The  chamber  is  made  by  cutting  down  the  natural  rock  to  a  depth 
of  3.14  m.  at  the  highest  part.  The  wall  E  E  does  not  reach  the 
floor  in  an  unbroken  line,  but  at  the  bottom  there  are  two  terraces, 
extending  the  entire  length  of  the  chamber,  15  m. ;  the  upper 
one  has  a  width  of  0.40  m.,  and  a  height  of  0.31  m.  The  lower 
terrace  is  larger ;  it  has  a  width  of  0.64  m.,  and  is  0.40  m.  high. 
At  the  end  next  to  the  spectators'  seats  there  is  only  one  such  offset ; 
it  has  otherwise  the  same  dimensions  as  the  lower  one,  but  is  only 
2.85  m.  in  length,  that  being  also  the  width  of  the  chamber. 

From  the  walls  in  this  chamber  we  learn  nothing ;  for  while  they 
may  partly  rest  upon  the  old  foundations,  they  are  undoubtedly  of 
comparatively  modern  construction ;  the  cross  wall,  which  divides 
the  whole  into  two  small  rooms,  2.85  m.  x  7.00  m.  and  8.00  m.  respec- 
tively, certainly  does  not  rest  on  any  ancient  substructions.  The 
apartment  V  has  what  seems  to  be  a  doorway,  3.18  m.  wide  ;  outside 
the  doorway  is  built,  parallel  to  the  line  of  the  ends  of  the  seats,  a 
short  wall,  to  a  distance  of  only  3.70  m.  This  prompted  me  to  seek 
for  a  parodos  here,  but  no  traces  of  one  appeared.  I  found  nothing 
but  the  natural  rock,  forming  such  an  obstacle  to  a  passage  as  to 
preclude  the  possibility  of  there  ever  having  been  a  parados  here. 
What  was  the  object  of  this  chamber  is  by  no  means  clear.  It 
undoubtedly  belonged  to  the  original  plan  of  the  theatre,  and  may 
have  served  as  the  green-room,  or  even  as  a  sanctuary,  the  terraces 
being  in  this  case  receptacles  for  votive  offerings. 

At  the  west  end  of  the  scene-wall  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  come 
upon  what  I  at  first  took  to  be  a  Trapaa-KijvLov,  the  rectangular  building 
K.  But  it  proved  too  large  for  that,  its  dimensions  being  8.70  m.  x 
6.28  m.,  and  it  shows  no  connection  with  either  of  the  two  walls  C  C 
or  D.  This  is  the  most  carefully  joined  and  fitted  piece  of  work 
discovered  at  Thoricus,  and  what  there  is  left  of  it  is  but  slightly  dis- 
placed. The  material  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  theatre,  but  its  style 
is  totally  different.  Near  the  bottom  of  my  trench  is  a  slight  offset 
of  0.06  m.  on  the  wall  (see  Plate  II.,  Fig.  3),  but  near  the  corner  the 
offset  is  0.17  m.  wide.  Only  the  stones  of  the  corner  are  hewn 
smooth ;  on  the  rest  each  stroke  of  the  chisel  is  plainly  recognizable. 
This  rectangular  structure  is  not  nearly  so  old  as  the  rest  of  the 
theatre,  but  belongs  to  the  early  Macedonian  period,  as  is  shown  by 
the  nice  joints  in  the  masonry  and  the  parallel  layers,  the  careful, 
square  corners,  and  the  manner  of  hewing  the  stone. 
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In  the  debris  surrounding  this  square  building  was  found  a  clay 
acroterion  of  no  mean  workmanship.  It  is  small,  0.27  m.  in  height, 
and  has  no  trace  of  painting.  Does  it  mean  that  this  was  a  temple 
of  Dionysus?  It  may  well  have  been.  The  acroterion  certainly 
belongs  to  Macedonian  times,  and  it  is  altogether  likely  that  it 
adorned  the  square  building.  (See  Plate  II.,  Fig.  8.) 

This  building  is  just  parallel  to  G  G',  and  between  them  is  a 
TrapoSos  3.21  m.  wide.  The  substructure  of  the  seats  along  the 
line  G  G'  is  a  heavy,  roughly  finished  wall  of  huge  stones.  That  this 
was  the  only  Tra/ooSos  of  the  theatre  seems  probable. 

2.  Though  I  made  four  trenches  for  the  sake  of  finding  some  trace 
of  a  regular  boundary  of  the  orchestra,  such  as  is  to  be  seen  at  Epi- 
daurus1  and  in  the  recent  excavations  at  Athens,  nothing  of  the  sort 
was  found.     Whether  the  orchestra  occupied  the  whole  or  only  a 
part  of  the  irregular  space  between  seats  and  scene-wall  is  still  a 
problem.     (See  Plate  II.,  Figs.  4  and  7.) 

3.  We  now  turn  our  attention  to  the  KotXov.     This  is  by  far  the 
best  preserved  part  of  the  whole  theatre.     It  is  bounded  by  the  high 
wall  A  A' A",  already  mentioned,  the  object  of  which  was  to  support 
the  embankment  on  which  the  upper  tiers  of  seats  rested.     Instead 
of  having  a  horseshoe  shape,  this  wall  is  almost  straight  in  the  middle, 
for  a  distance  of  17.50  m.     It  is  built  of  large  blocks,  which  are  laid 
in  approximately  horizontal  layers  and  generally  with  perpendicular 
joints.     The  workmanship  shows  the  solid,  substantial  style  of  the 
latter  half  of  the  fifth  century.     No  care  was  taken  to  have  the  joints 
of  the  alternate  courses  fit  one  above  the  other.     The  entire  length 
of  this  retaining  wall  is  1 18.50  m.     The  height  of  the  level  top  of  the 
wall  above  the  present  surface  of  the  ground  outside  varies  from  i  m. 
at  A'  to  3.70  m.  at  A".      The  wall  has  a  thickness  of  1.13  m.,  and  at 
the  point  A'  is  19.48  m.  distant  from  the  lowest  seat.     (See  Plates  V. 
and  VI.) 

The  outside  of  the  wall,  though  the  stones  are  not  hewn  smooth, 
presents  an  excellent  appearance ;  but  inside,  where  it  was  covered 
by  the  earth  and  was  not  seen,  it  is  built  up  with  small,  unhewn 
stones  loosely  placed  together. 

It  was  never  any  higher  than  it  is  at  present.  The  finish  of  the 
top  layer  on  the  inside  shows  this.  The  level  is  uniform  from  A  to  A", 

1  Cf.  TIpaKTiKa  TTJr  'EAA.  apxa.to\.  'Eraip.,  1883. 
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with  but  few  displacements ;  from  A  to  B,  and  from  A"  to  B",  it 
descends  in  regular  steps.  See  Plate  II.,  Fig.  5,  which  represents  the 
point  J3"  and  the  part  adjoining  it.  See  also  the  Frontispiece,  Plate  VII. 

Of  the  break  at  this  point  and  of  the  inferior  continuation  which 
supports  the  ends  of  the  seats  above  the  rock-chamber,  we  have 
already  spoken  (p.  8).  This  continuation  forms  a  tangent  to  the 
produced  curve,  not  a  chord  of  it.  At  the  other  corner  of  the 
theatre,  however,  the  case  is  quite  different.  The  wall  does  not  bend 
in  a  curve,  but  makes  a  slightly  obtuse  angle  at  A,  and  then  continues 
in  a  straight  line  to  the  place  where  it  intersects  the  wall  GB B'. 
Here,  at  B,  the  seats  resting  upon  it  meet  with  those  lying  upon  the 
natural  terrain.  The  west  side  of  the  theatre  has,  as  will  be  seen, 
a  heart-shaped  form,  because  of  the  reentrant  angle. 

It  might  be  a  question  whether  this  outer  wall,  A  A' A",  was  not 
a  later  addition  made  for  the  sake  of  increasing  the  seating  capacity 
of  the  building.  The  joining  of  the  walls  on  the  west  side,  at  B, 
favors  that  view,  but  on  the  other  side  evidence  is  lacking,  on  account 
of  the  break  and  the  subsequent  repairs,  at  just  the  critical  point. 

At  the  back  of  the  theatre  there  are  two  huge  stone  abutments 
(Y  and  Z  on  the  plan),  which  served  as  entrances  for  the  spectators. 
They  are  built  up  from  the  slope  of  the  hill  to  the  top  of  the  wall, 
so  that  by  taking  a  few  steps  uphill  one  might  enter  the  theatre  by  a 
slightly  inclined  plane.  Both  are  built  up  against  the  wall,  but  are 
not  bonded  to  it.  The  western  one  presents  some  noticeable  pecu- 
liarities. It  is  pierced  by  an  arch  (see  Plate  II.,  Fig.  i)  very  similar 
in  style  to  the  pointed  arches  in  the  walls  of  Tiryns.1  The  opening 
is  0.72  m.  from  the  wall  A  A',  and  is  0.80  m.  wide.  The  object  of 
this  arch  is  not  clear.  At  first  one  is  tempted  to  say  that  it  was 
made  to  let  out  the  water  that  should  flow  from  the  hill  and  collect 
between  the  two  buttresses.  But  upon  digging  down  to  a  depth  of 
4.00  m.  from  the  top  of  the  wall,  this  theory  had  to  be  abandoned,  for 
the  natural  rock  sloped  the  wrong  way  for  the  water  to  flow  off.  The 
explanation  given  in  Badeker's  Griechenland,  that  the  opening  was 
left  in  order  to  save  material,  is  hardly  tenable.  Probably  the  arch 
was  built  simply  to  afford  an  easy  passage  around  the  outside  of  the 
theatre.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  this  western  abutment  has  a 
branch,  Y',  nearly  at  right  angles  to  Y,  4.15  m.  from  BB\  an 

1  See  illustrations  in  Schliemann,  Tiryns,  pp.  184,  320,  and  334. 
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entrance  to  the  entrance.  It  is  a  paved,  inclined  plane,  between  the 
two  balustrade-like  walls.  The  southern  one  is  well-preserved  to  a 
length  of  3.20  m.  The  part  Y'  is  3.00  m.  wide,  0.50  wider  than  the 
other  part.  The  existence  of  this  structure  made  it  more  difficult  to 
go  around  the  abutment,  and  furnished  a  reason  for  the  archway. 

The  eastern  buttress  is  built  of  the  same  massive,  polygonal 
masonry  as  the  other,  but  has  no  passage  through  it.  It  is  5.50  m. 
long  and  2.50  wide.  The  whole  length  of  the  western  buttress  is 
6.40  m.,  its  width  2.50. 

I  was  greatly  surprised  to  find  beside  this  eastern  entrance  three 
soft  poros-stone  battlements  of  large  proportions.  A  fourth  was  after- 
ward found  at  the  other  entrance.  They  are  1.28  m.  long;  the  base 
of  the  triangular  end  measures  0.58  m.,  and  the  equal  sides  0.48  m. 
They  undoubtedly  belong  to  the  theatre,  and  probably  served  as  a 
sort  of  balustrade  to  the  entrance  bridges.  They  are  the  only  poros 
parts  of  the  theatre.  Poros  is  quarried  at  Laurium,  two  and  a  half 
miles  away,  and  also  at  a  place  about  four  miles  north  of  Therico, 
and  so  was  a  more  expensive  material  than  the  marble  which  they 
had  on  the  spot.  Accordingly,  it  would  have  been  a  more  costly 
finish  for  the  upper  parts  of  those  entrances. 

The  seats  are  as  a  whole  the  best  preserved  part  of  the  theatre. 
Remains  of  thirty-one  rows  are  distinctly  preserved,  and  from  the 
state  of  preservation  it  is  highly  probable  that  there  never  were  any 
more.  The  upper  twelve  rows  rested  upon  the  supporting  wall 
A  A' A"  and  the  rubbish  between  it  and  BB'B".  These  rows  are 
destroyed  except  at  the  ends,  where  they  rest  upon  the  wall  at  A  B 
and  A"B" ;  here  they  are  still  in  situ,  set  obliquely  to  the  direction 
of  the  wall,  and  projecting  beyond  its  face  to  a  distance  of  o.iom. 
(See  Plate  VII.)  It  is  evident  at  the  first  glance  that  these  are  seats. 
The  remaining  nineteen  rows  are  in  general  preserved.  They  are 
made  of  similar  large  slabs,  resting  upon  either  the  prepared  solid 
rock  of  the  hill  or  upon  rough  masonry  built  to  support  them,  while 
a  few  are  cut  out  of  the  live  rock  itself.  In  artistic  finish  the  seats 
are  vastly  inferior  to  those  in  the  theatres  at  Athens  and  Epidaurus, 
while  they  are  much  better  than  the  seats  of  the  theatre  of  Argos. 
The  "magnificence"  which  Dodwell l  seems  to  have  seen  here  has 
long  since  vanished.  The  surface  of  the  seats  is  not,  as  at  Athens, 

1  Travels,  p.  536. 
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divided  into  three  parts  (seat  proper,  depression  for  the  feet  of  the 
man  who  sat  behind,  narrow  ledge  at  the  back  on  the  same  level  as- 
the  seat)  ;J  they  are  simply  smooth  slabs  without  any  ornamentation. 

The  dimensions  of  the  seats  vary,  for  no  attention  was  paid  to 
exactness  in  their  construction.  Their  average  height  is  0.35  m.,  and 
their  average  width  0.60  m. 

The  cavea  is  cut  into  three  unequal  KepxiSes  by  two  flights  of  stairs, 
H  and  H'  .  The  number  of  the  /ce/WSes,  though  unusually  small,  is 
the  same  as  at  Argos.  Noteworthy  also  is  the  lack  of  any  steps  at 
all  at  the  sides.  The  staircases  are  furthermore  very  narrow  ;  their 
width  is  but  0.62  m.,  while  those  of  the  Dionysiac  theatre  at  Athens 
are  0.70  m.  and  those  at  Epidaurus  are  0.74  wide.  Two  men  cannot 
pass  each  other  on  the  staircases  at  Thoricus.  The  narrowness  is 
rendered  still  worse  by  the  fact  that  they  lie  so  deep  ;  they  are  let 
down  from  0.58  m.  to  0.92  m.  below  the  seats.  It  is,  however, 
quite  possible  that  these  are  only  the  foundations  of  the  steps  and 
that  other  stones  lay  on  top  of  them,  and  they  were  in  reality  not 
so  low.  But  no  slight  objection  to  this  view  is,  that  in  this  case  the 
real  step  is  nowhere  preserved.  (See  Plate  I.,  Fig.  2.) 

The  lowest  row  of  seats  is  in  several  ways  peculiar.  It  is  farther 
below  the  one  above  than  we  should  expect,  and  it  differs  in  its 
dimensions  from  the  other  rows.  The  part  between  the  two  /cAi/Aa/ce? 
is  not  made  of  the  blue  marble,  but  of  a  white  marble,  hewn 
smooth.  I  am  inclined  to  the  belief  that  this  was  a  terrace  for  chairs 
of  honor  ;  but  perhaps  it  is  simply  a  passage  along  the  front.  On 
the  sides  from  G'  to  H  and  JFf  to  3  the  material  is  the  same  as  in  the 
rest  of  the  theatre. 

Another  peculiar  feature,  more  striking  in  the  front  row  than  else- 
where, is  the  nearly  straight  direction  of  the  rows  of  seats  in  their 
central  portion.  In  fact,  from  i  to  2,  a  distance  of  23.80  m.,  is  a 
perfectly  straight  line.2  At  the  sides  the  irregularity  of  the  theatre 
is  again  conspicuous.  On  the  east  side  the  distance  from  2  to  J, 
another  straight  line,  is  8.65  m.,  while  on  the  west  the  length  of  the 
curved  line  G'ff  is  only  5.15  m.  The  corner  2  is  5.75  m.  from  the 
H1,  but  1  is  only  2.65  m.  from  H. 


1  See  Papers  of  the  American  School  at  Athens,  Vol.  I.  p.  147. 
-  But  it  is  only  this  row  that  is  exactly  straight;   the  others  do  curve,  if  only 
slightly. 
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At  the  eastern  extremity  the  three  lowest  seats  are  wanting;  in 
their  place  is  a  pedestal  (_/  on  the  plan),  and  behind  it  a  curved 
passage-way,  which  is  1.38  m.  wide  at  the  southern  end.  To  make 
this  passage-way,  the  live  rock  is  cut  down  to  a  depth  of  nearly  four 
feet,  leaving  on  the  right  a  wall  1.14  m.  in  height  and  7.65  m.  long. 
The  pedestal  is  3.90  m.  long  and  1.24  m.  wide.  The  facing  on  the 
inside  is  rough-hewn;  on  the  outside  it  is  smoother.  The  eastern 
side  is  well  preserved  for  one  layer ;  but  on  the  western  side  only  the 
corner-stone  is  left  in  situ.  The  object  of  this  construction  is  obscure. 
It  may  have  been  for  a  few  seats  of  honor ;  it  may  have  been  for  a 
statue,  or  a  number  of  statues. 

By  approximate  calculation  I  find  that  not  more  than  five  thou- 
sand spectators  could  have  found  room  in  the  theatre,  allowing  one 
and  a  half  feet  for  each.  So  that  in  capacity  this  structure  falls  far 
short  of  the  more  famous  theatres  of  Athens,  Epidaurus,  and  Piraeus. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  larger  than  the  theatres  of  Chaeronea  and 
Argos. 


NOTE.  —  The  fragment  of  pottery  forming  the  tail-piece  of  this  paper  was 
found  by  Mr.  Gushing  within  the  theatre.  It  is  a  drinking-cup,  or  cantharus, 
about  four  inches  high,  of  a  brownish  clay,  coated  uniformly  without  and  within 
with  glazed  black,  and  devoid  of  decoration. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY   REPORT. 

THE  following  extracts  from  the  reports  of  archaeologists  who  have 
discussed  the  Theatre  of  Thoricus,  while  describing  its  situation, 
show  the  unsettled  state  of  the  opinions  heretofore  held  in  regard  to 
its  peculiarities,  and  suggest  some  of  the  problems  which  it  was  the 
object  of  the  excavations  to  solve. 

For  differences  in  drawings  made  on  the  spot  by  former  travellers, 
see  Plate  I.  Fig.  1. 

From    DodwelFs    Classical   Tour   through    Greece   (1810),  Vol.  I., 
page  534:- 

"  This  place,  which  was  in  the  tribe  Akamantis,  retains  its  ancient 
name  ;  the  port  is  called  Porto  Mandri.  It  was  one  of  the  twelve 
Attic  cities  in  the  time  of  Cecrops,  and  the  birthplace  of  the  lover  of 
Procris.  It  was  probably  a  place  of  strength  at  an  early  period  ;  and 
we  know  that  about  the  twenty-fourth  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war 
Xenophon  recommended  that  it  should  be  fortified  and  become  one  of 
the  safeguards  of  the  neighbouring  silver  mines.  In  another  place  he 
says,  the  Athenians  did  fortify  it  in  the  ninety-third  Olympiad.  It  is 
not  noticed  by  Pausanias ;  indeed  it  was  ruined  before  the  time  of 
Mela,  who  says, '  Thorikos  (sic .')  et  Brauronia,  olim  urbes  ;  jam  tantum 
nomina.'  The  present  remains  are  interesting  and  extensive.  The 
city,  which  was  of  an  irregular  form,  was  surrounded  by  a  wall  with 
square  projecting  towers,  and  apparently  about  two  miles  and  a  half  in 
circuit.  The  Acropolis  was  on  a  pointed  hill  above  the  city.  The 
ruins  are  all  of  white  marble  of  an  inferior  kind,  veined  with  gray. 
It  was  cut  on  the  spot,  as  the  rocks  are  of  the  same  materials.  The 
grain  is  close,  but  does  not  sparkle  like  most  of  the  Grecian  marbles, 
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and  is  moreover  of  a  brittle  and  decomposing  quality.  The  walls, 
though  not  in  the  Cyclopian  or  polygon  style,  are  nevertheless  sys- 
tematically irregular ;  and  the  stones,  though  generally  quadrilateral 
and  placed  in  horizontal  layers,  are  of  various  dimensions,  and  their 
angles  seldom  rectangular.  .  .  . 

"  The  foot  of  the  Acropolis  presents  the  remains  of  a  curious  and 
magnificent  theatre.  The  seats  are  preserved,  and  fifteen  layers  of 
blocks  of  the  exterior  Koilon,  in  the  construction  of  which  some 
trifling  irregularity  occurs,  but  not  so  much  as  what  is  seen  in  the 
walls  of  the  city,  to  which  a  more  remote  antiquity  may  reasonably  be 
ascribed.  The  form  of  this  theatre  is  distinguished  by  the  singular 
circumstance  that  one  of  the  sides  is  much  longer  than  the  other. 
A  passage  seems  to  have  led  round  the  exterior  of  the  Koilon.  A 
pointed  gate  of  the  Cyclopian  or  Tirynthian  style  is  attached  to  this 
part  of  the  wall,  but  it  is  considerably  buried.  Inscriptions  might 
probably  be  discovered  at  Thorikos  by  a  diligent  search ;  but  the  ruins 
are  overgrown  with  bushy  evergreens,  particularly  the  lentiscus." 

From  Wordsworth's  Athens  and  Attica  (1836),  page  212  :  — 

"  The  view  of  the  ancient  theatre  at  Thoricus  affords  an  agreeable 
relief  to  the  dismal  dreariness  of  this  district.  It  is  a  vestige,  one 
of  the  few  which  remain,  of  the  pleasures  which  an  Attic  village 
enjoyed  in  the  cheerful  seasons  of  the  year.  The  agreeable  landscape 
which  has  remained  to  us  of  an  ancient  Italian  audience  collected  on 
the  sloping  sides  of  a  rural  theatre  (Juvenal  III.  178),  might  have 
been  supplied  with  a  Greek  counterpart  here.  The  mimicry  of  the 
village  Dionysia  which  Aristophanes  exhibited  in  his  Acharnians  was 
doubtless  a  frequent  reality  in  this  place.  Here  also  we  are  reminded 
of  the  scene  which  Virgil  has  sketched  from  the  antique  life  of  the 
Attic  peasantry  :  — 

'  The  ancient  games  are  ushered  on  the  stage, 
And  in  crossways  and  towns  the  Attic  swains 
Strive  for  the  scenic  prize,  and,  cheer'd  with  wine, 
Leap  'mid  the  swoll'n,  smear'd  skins  on  meadows  green.' 

(Virgil,  Georg.  II.  381.) 

—  a  scene  which  no  doubt  has  often  enlivened  with  mirth  and 
laughter  the  now  void  and  silent  sides  of  this  hollow  theatre. 

"  A  theatre  was  an  appropriate  edifice  at  Thoricus,  for  it  was  in 
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the  port  of  this  place  that  Dionysus,  the  deity  of  the  Athenian  drama, 
first  landed  in  Attica. 

"  The  outline  of  this  theatre  is  not  of  a  semicircular  form ;  it  is 
of  an  irregular  curve,  nearly  resembling  the  fourth  of  an  ellipse,  —  the 
longer  axis  commencing  with  the  stage,  and  the  seats  beginning  from 
the  lesser  axis,  and  running  in  tiers  rising  above  each  other  concen- 
trically with  the  curve.  They  faced  the  south.  The  curved  outline 
of  the  KolXov  of  the  theatre  formed  part  of  the  town  wall ;  this 
irregular  form  was  perhaps  adopted  as  more  defensible  than  any 
other. 

"  In  the  wall  near  the  theatre  is  an  old  postern,  surmounted  by  a 
pointed  arch  formed  in  approaching  horizontal  courses,  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  arches  in  the  galleries  at  Tiryns.  .  .  .  The  style  and 
massiveness  of  this  postern  .  .  .  afford  clear  evidence  of  the  great 
antiquity  arid  local  importance  of  Thoricus." 

From  Fiedler's  Reise  durch  Griechenland  (1841),  page  41  :  — 

"  In  this  plain  of  Mandri,  extending  as  far  as  the  range  of  lime- 
stone, stood  old  Thoricus,  one  of  the  twelve  oldest  cities  of  Attica, 
now  Theriko.  On  the  lowest  declivity  of  this  hill  an  old  theatre  of 
roughly  dressed  marble  blocks  is  found.  It  shows  little  art." 

From   Vischer's  Erinnerungen    und  Eindriicke   aus    Griechenland, 
(1856)  page  67  :- 

"  On  the  south  slope  of  this  hill  appear  extensive  ruins  of  the 
former  prosperity  of  the  district.  The  most  conspicuous  are  the 
remains  of  the  theatre,  whose  periphery  wall  is  fairly  well  preserved 
in  a  very  irregular  curve,  and  with  two  abutments.  Of  the  seats 
nothing  now  remains.  To  the  west  are  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  square 
tower,  ten  feet  high.  Meagre  remains  of  a  stoa  are  still  to  be  seen. 
Old  Thoricus  appears  to  have  spread  over  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  valley  besides." 

From  Bursian's  Geographic  von  Griechenland  (1862),  Vol.  I.  page 
353  (see  Plate  I.  Fig.  1)  :  — 

"  Of  the  fortifications  made  in  the  twenty-third  year  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war  remains  are  still  found  on  the  crest  of  the  hills  sur- 
rounding the  plain,  especially  on  the  hill  to  the  north  of  the  bay, 
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which  served  as  the  Acropolis,  on  whose  western  slope  a  square  tower 
about  ten  feet  high  still  stands.  On  the  south  slope  is  the  theatre, 
built  like  the  tower  of  the  gray  marble  of  which  the  hills  here  consist. 
The  cavea,  unique  on  account  of  its  odd  shape,  is  preserved,  though 
the  seats  are  gone." 

From  Fergusson's  History  of  Architecture  in  all  Countries  (1876), 
Vol.  I.  page  215  :  — 

"The  Pelasgic  races  soon  learned  to  adopt  for  their  doorways  the 
more  pleasing  curvilinear  form  with  which  they  were  already  familiar 
from  their  interiors  [of  beehive  tombs].  The  gateway  in  Thoricus 
shows  its  simplest  and  earliest  form." 

Compare  the  actual  form,  Plate  II.  Fig.  1. 

From  the  Archaeologische  Zeitung  (1878),  page  29,  in  a  report  of 
the  meeting  of  the  Archaeological  Society  in  Berlin,  Jan.,  1878  : — 

"  Herr  Peltz  spoke  of  the  antiquities  to  be  seen  at  Thoricus,  sub- 
mitting a  sketch  of  the  theatre,  the  diameter  of  which  was  fifty-four 
metres.  He  explained  its  remarkably  irregular  outline,  and  referred 
to  the  peculiar  construction  of  the  outside  wall  surrounding  the  tiers 
of  seats,  —  a  construction  which  occurs  also  in  a  square  tower  on  the 
plain,  and  which  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  these  structures  belong 
to  a  very  high  antiquity.  The  seats,  of  which  only  a  few  traces  are 
preserved,  follow  the  natural  slope  of  the  hill.  Nothing  remains  of 
the  stage  structure.  In  the  neighborhood  of  the  theatre  are  scanty 
remains  of  an  apparently  later  marble  building,  consisting  of  one 
corner  of  the  foundation  and  four  roughly  dressed  drums  without 
flutings,  eighty-two  centimetres  in  diameter."1 

From  Baedeker's  Griechenland  (1883),  page  117  :  — 

"  The  ruins  are  in  great  part  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain-peak  on 
its  south  side.  .  .  .  The  most  important  are  the  ruins  of  the  theatre. 
.  .  .  The  auditorium  faces  the  south,  and  has  an  oval  form  which 
is  unique  of  its  kind,  and  was  undoubtedly  determined  by  the  forma- 
tion of  the  ground  here. 

1  The  lime  kiln,  shown  at  the  right  in  Plates  V.  and  VI.,  must  be  held 
responsible  for  the  total  disappearance  of  these  remains. 
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"  It  lies  between  two  spurs  of  the  hill,  and  is  enclosed  by  a  wall 
of  military  style,  which  is  composed  of  marble  blocks  of  different 
sizes.  The  seats  are  formed  of  broad  stone  slabs,  in  great  part 
destroyed.  The  additions  northwest  and  northeast  on  the  outside  of 
the  surrounding  wall  probably  served  as  foundations  for  flights  of 
stairs,  by  means  of  which  the  spectators  ascended  to  the  top  of  the 
wall  and  thence  gained  the  auditorium. 

"The  northwest  addition  is  in  a  fair  state  of  preservation.  To 
save  material  without  loss  of  strength  it  is  pierced  by  a  low  passage- 
way, the  roof  of  which  is  made  by  corbelling. 

"  Whether  the  quadrangular  chamber,  cut  into  the  rock,  and 
opening  toward  the  auditorium  before  the  east  end  of  the  main  wall, 
was  a  side  building  connected  with  the  stage  must  remain  unsettled." 

A.  Miiller,  in  Die  Griechischen  Buhnenalter thinner  (1886),  briefly 
designates  the  form  of  the  theatre  at  Thoricus  as  "  utterly  irregular," 
and  refers  to  the  report  of  Peltz  already  quoted. 


THE  work  of  excavating  the  Theatre  of  Thoricus,  described  by  Mr. 
Miller  in  his  Preliminary  Report,  was  suspended  on  the  second  of 
June,  1886.  It  was  resumed  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  by  other 
members  of  the  American  School  at  Athens.  This  supplementary 
work  consisted  in  thoroughly  excavating  the  temple  at  the  west  end 
of  the  orchestra  and  the  orchestra  floor  in  front  of  the  temple,  and 
in  a  general  examination,  by  means  of  a  number  of  shafts,  of  the 
various  walls  entering  into  the  construction  of  the  theatre,  with  refer- 
ence to  their  purposes  and  limitations.  The  later  excavations  served 
to  establish  the  correctness  of  most  of  Mr.  Miller's  opinions  and  to 
settle  some  questions  which  were  before  in  doubt,  while  a  few  expla- 
nations that  had  been  suggested  in  the  absence  of  necessary  evidence 
were  found  to  be  unsatisfactory. 

THE  MAIN  OR  OUTER  WALL  {A A' A",  Plate  I.).  —  This  wall  is 
built  of  "rock-faced"  or  "quarry- faced"  ashlar.  Its  construction  is 
distinguished  by  the  so-called  "  broken  range  "  work.  The  abutting 
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joints  are  of  irregular  inclination.  The  bed-joints  are  "random"  or 
"  rambling,"  a  portion  of  the  upper  surface  of  a  stone  being  often  cut 
away  in  order  to  make  a  true  bed  for  the  stone  of  the  next  course, 
breaking  joints.  See  the  Frontispiece  (Plate  VII.),  and  Plate  II. 
Fig.  5.  The  backing  is  rubble  work,  the  joints  of  which  were 
very  wide  and  were  filled  with  mud,  which  in  process  of  time  has 
crumbled  away  at  exposed  surfaces.  In  respect  to  careful  and 
artistic  workmanship  this  wall  is  far  in  advance  of  the  inner  parts 
of  the  theatre.  Examples  of  the  same  construction  are  found  at 
Ephesus,  in  the  fortifications  built  by  Lysimachus  ;  Messene,  founded 
by  Epaminondas ;  Eleutherae,  fortified  by  Epaminondas ;  Oeniadae 
of  Acarnania,  fortified  by  Philip ;  Psophis,  near  Elis,  conquered  by 
Philip ;  Orchomenos  in  Boeotia,  restored  by  Philip  or  Alexander ; 
Plataeae,  restored  by  Alexander ;  at  Mazi,  Corinth,  and  Sikyon ;  and 
also  at  Norba,  Cora,  Setium,  and  Terracina  in  Italy.  In  none  of 
those  walls  is  there  a  precise  resemblance  to  the  Thoricus  walls ;  but 
all  have  irregular  abutting  joints  and  a  tendency,  though  in  a  much 
less  degree  than  at  Thoricus,  to  the  use  of  rambling  bed-joints.  The 
military  tower,  a  few  rods  to  the  west  of  the  theatre,  furnishes  the 
only  other  known  example  of  construction  which  corresponds  iden- 
tically with  that  of  the  wall  under  discussion,  though  the  exposed 
surfaces  of  the  tower  have  suffered  considerable  abrasion,  while  the 
stones  of  the  theatre  appear  unharmed. 

No  exact  conclusion  as  to  age  can  be  drawn  from  this  kind  of 
workmanship.  It  seems  to  be  a  transition  from  the  polygonal  to  the 
quadrangular  style  of  masonry,  confined  to  no  particular  epoch.  Its 
motive  is  the  effort  to  secure  greater  solidity  by  the  use  of  horizontal 
courses,  and  at  the  same  time  19  avoid  waste  of  material,  such  as 
is  involved  in  cutting  all  stones  to  the  same  dimensions.  We  can 
only  say  that  while  broken  range  work  was  employed  by  the  Greeks 
and  Italians  generally  before  the  second  century  B.C.,  the  time  of  its 
most  extensive  use  seems  to  have  been  about  the  fourth  century, 
judging  by  those  walls  of  which  the  builders  are  known  with  some 
certainty. 

The  similarity  of  workmanship  in  the  theatre  wall  and  the  military 
tower  suggests  that  both  structures  were  built  by  the  same  architect. 
But  assuming  that  they  are  of  the  same  age,  it  cannot  be  proved  that 
the  tower  is  a  remnant  of  those  fortifications  mentioned  by  Xenophon 
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'  (Hellen.  i.  2,  i)  as  having  been  built  by  the  Athenians  in  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war.  Attempts,  therefore,  to  fix  the  date  of  the  theatre  by 
that  allusion  in  the  Hellenica  depend  upon  a  defective  chain  of 
evidence. 

The  passage  through  the  west  abutment  is  built  with  the  skill 
which  is  characteristic  of  the  general  work  of  the  main  wall,  and  the 
converging  sides  of  the  stones  which  form  the  arch  are  trimmed 
accurately  to  form  a  smooth  surface.  This  interior  finish,  as  well  as 
the  height  of  the  passage,  forbids  the  conjecture  that  it  was  designed 
merely  as  a  culvert.  A  plain  lintel  might  have  terminated  it,  but 
greater  sustaining  power  was  secured,  and  at  the  same  time  the  com- 
paratively slender  buttress,  built  against  but  not  bonded  to  the  main 
wall,  was  strengthened,  by  adopting  the  common  device  of  extending 
successive  courses  of  masonry  toward  each  other  until  the  space  was 
covered  at  the  desired  height.  The  expensive  and  unstable  voussoir 
arch  was  discarded  here,  as  it  was  in  all  Greek  masonry,  not  sub- 
terranean, which  is  known  to  us. 

THE  INNER  WALL,  B  KB'  (see  also  Plate  V.),  discovered  by  Mr. 
Miller,  is  made  of  thin,  unhewn  slabs  laid  evenly  in  clay.  Its  con- 
struction is  the  same  as  that  of  the  retaining  wall  CC,  and  cannot 
be  said  to  characterize  any  particular  time  or  race. 

This  wall  marks  the  limits  of  the  original  theatre,  which  was  stib- 
sequently  enlarged  by  means  of  the  outer  wall.  This  proposition,  aside 
from  the  impossibility  of  finding  a  motive  for  reducing  the  original 
dimensions,  is  established  by  the  following  considerations  :  — 

i  st.  If  the  theatre  had  been  contracted  to  a  shorter  radius,  there 
would  have  been  no  need  of  an  inside  wall  unless  the  outer  one  had 
been  demolished. 

2d.  It  is  not  credible  that,  if  the  outer  wall  were  to  be  rejected,  the 
architect  would  have  allowed  so  much  good  material  for  a  new  struc- 
ture to  go  to  waste. 

3d.  At  the  west  end,  where  the  main  wall  meets  the  inner  wall  at  B, 
no  traces  have  been  found  of  an  original  continuation  of  the  main  wall 
inside. 

THE  ORCHESTRA.  —  No  vestiges  of  a  stage  structure  have  been 
brought  to  light.  The  long,  straight  wall  (marked  CC  in  the  diagram) 
was  merely  for  the  purpose  of  retaining  the  artificial  mass  of  earth 
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forming  the  orchestra  floor,  which  on  its  outer  side  was  raised  sixteen 
feet  above  the  natural  slope  of  the  hill.  Below  the  wall  was  found 
a  stone  block  containing  a  square  hole  four  inches  wide  and  six  inches 
deep.  (Plate  II.  Fig.  6.)  This  looks  like  a  socket  of  some  kind, 
and  may  have  been  part  of  a  temporary  scene-frame,  or  of  an  ordinary 
railing  along  the  edge  of  the  retaining  wall.  The  floor  of  the  orchestra 
was  formed  of  red  earth  well  beaten  down. 

It  seems  easy  to  believe  that  this  orchestra  was  intended  for  the 
production  of  Dionysiac  choruses  and  for  other  festal  celebrations 
which  needed  only  a  dancing  floor.  The  absence,  however,  of 
foundations  for  a  stage  building  in  this  theatre  cannot  safely  be 
adduced  as  negative  evidence  in  favor  of  the  theory  of  Hopken 
and  Dorpfeld,  that  actors  and  chorus  in  dramatic  representations 
performed  on  the  same  floor.  For  the  inference  is  reasonable  that 
the  rustic  community  of  Thoricus,  standing  alone  among  their  fellow- 
Greeks  in  the  open  violation  of  almost  every  law  of  architecture  in 
the  construction  of  their  theatre,  could  have  had  little  appreciation  of 
the  conventional  niceties  and  sobriety  of  the  Greek  drama,  and  hence 
made  no  arrangements  for  its  production. 

THE  TEMPLE.  —  At  the  west  end  of  the  orchestra  and  lying  parallel 
with  the  parodos  wall  are  found  the  ruined  foundations  of  a  small 
temple,  K.  (See  also  Plate  II.  Fig.  3.)  At  its  west  end  the  stylobate 
is  cut  in  the  native  rock.  The  entrance  was  at  the  east  end,  where 
the  lowest  of  the  three  steps  is  in  situ.  In  the  northwest  corner, 
on  a  level  with  the  stylobate,  a  pavement  is  preserved,  formed  of 
pebbles  set  in  mortar.  Portions  of  the  cella  wall,  nearly  five  feet  in 
height,  are  still  standing  on  the  north  and  west  sides.  It  is  com- 
posed of  roughly  dressed  blocks  of  the  inferior  white  marble  found 
in  this  locality,  and  in  the  details  of  its  construction  it  exactly  resembles 
the  outer  wall  of  the  theatre.  Parts  of  the  marble  cornice  and  a 
section  of  a  marble  'architrave,  all  Ionic  and  roughly  dressed,  were 
discovered  near  these  foundations  (see  Plate  II.  Fig.  2),  together 
with  numerous  pieces  of  tiling  and  antefixae  of  terra  cotta.  The 
outlines  of  the  antefixae  are  moulded  in  the  form  of  the  honeysuckle, 
and  the  same  pattern  is  painted  on  their  outer  surface. 

The  position  of  the  cella  wall  and  the  character  of  the  architectural 
fragments  show  that  this  was  an  Ionic  temple  in  antis.  Nothing  what- 
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was  found  on  the  orchestra  floor  which  could  have  come  from 
the  temple,  except  a  thumb  of  life  size  in  Pentelic  marble. 

In  a  joint  of  the  cella  wall  was  found  a  bronze  coin  of  Athens. 
If,  as  seems  probable,  it  was  deposited  there  during  the  construction 
of  the  wall,  an  important  clue  is  thus  furnished  for  determining  the 
date  of  the  edifice.  Bronze  coins  were  first  struck  at  Athens  in  the 
archonship  of  Kallias  (406  B.C.),  but  these  were  soon  demonetized, 
probably  in  394  B.C.  In  350-322  B.C.  bronze  money  began  for  the 
first  time  to  be  reissued  in  larger  quantities.1  The  latter  period  cor- 
responds with  the  conjectured  age  of  the  main  wall  of  the  theatre 
(page  28),  to  which  time  also  belongs  the  only  inscription  discovered 
by  the  excavations,  AIONY^QI,  on  the  head  of  a  broken  stele.  (See 
Plate  II.  Fig.  8.) 

THE  ROCK  CHAMBER. —  (See  Plates  III.  and  IV.)  It  is  not  pos- 
sible to  prove  that  this  rectangular  cut  in  the  natural  rock  served  any 
purpose  connected  with  the  performances  of  the  theatre.  On  the 
contrary,  the  magnitude  of  the  labor  involved  in  hewing  out  the  solid 
rock  so  as  to  form  a  smooth  wall  fifty  feet  long  and  ten  feet  high 
—  a  work  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  general  character  of  the  theatre 
proper — opposes  such  a  theory.  The  remains  of  another  "  chamber  " 
of  the  same  kind  are  seen  at  the  base  of  the  military  tower.  Both 
resemble  the  artificial  workings  in  the  rock  city  at  Athens. 

THEORIES  AS  TO  THE  CONSTRUCTION  OF  THE  THEATRE.  —  As  one 
approaches  the  theatre  from  Laurium,  the  spot  is  seen,  at  some 
distance  up  the  valley  on  the  left,  where,  in  the  early  part  of  this 
century,  the  British  Society  of  Dilettanti  excavated  a  Doric  stoa. 
Here,  half  buried  in  alluvium,  are  numerous  unfinished  drums  ;  these 
-are  without  flutings,  except  in  the  case  of  those  which  formed  the  top 
or  bottom  of  a  column,  where  the  flutings  are  merely  begun  as  guide 
marks.  Not  far  from  the  stoa,  on  two  low  foot-hills,  rude  remains  of 
an  ancient  civilization  are  visible,  —  roughly  hewn  stone  blocks,  and 
traces  of  a  circular  wall  of  upright  slabs.  Directly  from  the  plain  at 
this  point  rises  on  the  northeast  a  conical  hill,  the  west  slope  of 
which  is  covered  with  a  confusion  of  walls,  mostly  of  rude  and  weak 
construction.  The  southern  slope  is  thickly  strewn  with  chips  of  white 

1  Head,  Historia  iVumorum,  page  315. 
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marble  which  partially  hide  numerous  graves  and  a  plain  sarcophagus. 
In  this  desolate  field,  at  the  lower  edge  of  the  hillside,  stand  the  well- 
built  walls  of  the  theatre  and  of  the  watch  tower. 

The  sense  of  this  ancient  community's  poverty  of  taste  and  re- 
sources, which  impresses  the  visitor  when  viewing  the  ruins  in  the 
plain  and  the  crude  work  of  walls  and  graves  on  the  hillside,  is  now 
only  deepened  by  an  investigation  of  the  theatre  and  the  irregular 
and  mean  workmanship  of  its  interior.  The  cavea  is  provided 
with  but  two  stairways,  and  these  are  narrow  and  misshapen:  The 
seats  and  the  parodos  walls  are  made  of  unhewn  slabs.  The  original 
configuration  of  the  hillside  has  not  been  so  modified  as  to  allow 
the  usual  curves  in  the  lines  of  seats  or  to  make  symmetrical 
terminations  in  the  ends  of  the  rear  walls.  In  the  later  enlargement 
the  old  seats  were  unchanged,  and  stone  chips  instead  of  masonry 
were  used  as  foundations  for  the  new  seats  in  the  extension.  The 
temple  is  coarsely  finished,  and  the  art  remains  are  very  scanty ;  these 
consist — besides  the  stele,  the  architectural  fragments,  and  the  thumb 
already  mentioned  —  of  a  lion's  claw  in  marble  and  a  few  potsherds  of 
fine  workmanship. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  seems  reasonable  to  attribute  the  ir- 
regularities in  the  construction  of  the  theatre  to  the  want  of  means  or 
want  of  taste  under  which  the  remote  rural  deme  of  Thoricus  labored. 
.The  people,  desiring  to  celebrate  their  vintage  festivals  in  the  usual 
way,  selected  this  natural  hollow,  at  the  bottom  of  which  a  good 
deal  of  filling  in  was  required  in  order  to  make  a  suitable  floor 
for  the  performance  of  choruses  and  buffoons.  A  retaining  wall  was 
built  of  flat,  unhewn  stones  laid  in  mud  mortar,  —  the  prevailing  con- 
struction of  the  walls  in  other  parts  of  the  hill.  The  least  possible 
work  was  devoted  to  correcting  irregularities  in  the  natural  shape  of 
the  hill  in  making  the  auditorium.  Tiers  of  seats  were  made  to  rise 
one  above  another,  and  some  digging  and  filling  in  must  have  been 
necessary  that  a  rough  symmetry  might  be  secured  in  the  succession 
of  parallel  lines.  But  the  striking  of  a  true  circle  was  not  thought  of. 
The  middle  section  of  seats  shows  almost  no  curvature,  and  the  two 
flights  of  steps  which  bound  it  are  nearly  parallel. 

The  two  end  sections  were  formed  in  sharp  curves,  so  as  to  bring 
the  spectators  at  those  points  into  the  most  favorable  position  for 
viewing  the  orchestra.  At  the  rear  a  supporting  wall  was  built,  fol- 
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lowing  the  line  of  the  topmost  seats.  At  the  west  end  this  wall 
terminated  in  some  coarse  slab  work.  At  the  east,  an  ancient  per- 
pendicular cut  in  the  solid  ledge  relieved  the  builders  of  considerable 
labor,  and  they  so  arranged  the  seats  that  by  finishing  them  in  a 
line  with  its  face  they  had  ready-made  the  second  parodos  wall.  It 
thus  happened  that  the  curve  described  by  the  original  rear  wall  took 
the  form  of  a  sickle,  the  sharpest  part  of  the  curve  being  at  the  west 
end. 

At  some  later  time  the  theatre  was  enlarged.  The  existing  audi- 
torium was  untouched,  the  plan  calling  not  for  reconstruction,  but 
merely  for  extension.  The  new  tiers  were  carried  up  at  the  same  in- 
clination with  the  old  (Plate  II.  Figs.  4  and  7),  set  in  a  bed  of  small 
stones,1  and  retained  by  a  high  wall.  On  the  construction  of  this 
wall  much  care  and  labor  were  spent ;  but  in  running  his  lines  the 
architect  was  governed  solely  by  the  situation  of  the  old  theatre  as 
he  found  it.  Hence  the  inside  and  outside  walls  of  the  cavea  are 
parallel  for  the  greater  part  of  their  course,  and  the  peculiar  shape  of 
the  latter  is  largely  due  to  the  same  causes  which  gave  the  inside  wall 
its  irregular  form. 

The  extremities  were  finished  in  an  independent  and  utterly  un- 
conventional way.  At  the  eastern  end  the  builder  brought  the  wall 
around  in  a  sharp  curve  so  as  to  form  a  continuation  of  the  old  paro- 
dos wall  along  the  edge  of  the  rock  chamber.  At  the  west  end  he 
was  obliged,  for  some  reason,  to  stop  his  work  abruptly,  and,  being 
trammelled  by  no  inconvenient  laws  of  symmetry,  he  simply  closed  up 
the  space  by  bending  the  wall  nearly  at  a  right  angle  so  as  to  meet 
the  old  wall.  The  new  theatre,  therefore,  was  mutilated  of  part  of  its 
rear  western  section. 

The  auditorium  thus  increased  needed  additional  means  of  ingress 
and  egress,  the  cornice  of  the  rear  wall  being  some  fifteen  feet  above 
the  ground.  Hence  two  inclined  planes  were  constructed,  Y  and  Z, 
leading  to  the  topmost  row  of  seats.  That  on  the  west  side  crosses  a 
depression  between  the  ledges  of  the  hill,  is  pierced  by  the  "  Tiryns 
Arch,"  and  continues  along  an  elevated  terrace  for  some  distance  to 


1  The  soil  which  covered  the  seats  and  orchestra  was  mixed  with  stone  chips, 
which  made  the  work  of  pick  and  mattock  unusually  difficult.  Between  the  two 
rear  walls  these  small  stones  form  a  solid  mass. 
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the  west.  (See  Plate  II.  Fig.  1.)  As  the  people  approached  the 
west  end  of  the  theatre  from  their  homes  in  the  plain,  some  entered 
by  the  west  parodos ;  others,  whose  places  were  so  assigned,  ascended 
by  the  special  terrace  and  viaduct  Y'  Y;  while  those  who  were  to  use 
the  other  rear  entrance  took  the  path  which  skirted  the  wall,  passed! 
under  the  arch,  and  so,  with  little  extra  effort,  found  their  seats.  The 
formation  of  the  steep,  rocky  hillside,  the  raised  walk  at  the  west  end, 
and  the  situation  of  the  necropolis  at  the  rear  made  no  other  approach 
possible.  As  the  tide  of  theatre-goers  always  came  from  the  west 
and  went  no  farther  than  the  second  abutment  or  inclined  plane  Zf 
this  abutment  was  not  provided  with  a  passage-way  underneath. 


NOTE.  —  This  fragment  was  found  by  the  writer  within  the  theatre.  It  is 
apparently  a  portion  of  an  unguent  vase.  It  is  about  three  inches  high.  The 
decoration  is  in  glazed  black  upon  a  brown  ground.  The  front  bears  the  lower 
portion  of  three  figures,  all  clad  in  the  himation  or,  possibly,  in  the  chiton  and 
chlamys,  and  advancing  in  the  same  direction.  The  vine-branches  pendent  before 
each  figure  indicate  a  Dionysiac  subject.  The  back  bears  no  figures. 
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ON 


GREEK  VERSIFICATION  IN  INSCRIPTIONS. 


IN  the  following  pages  will  be  found  a  collection  of  examples 
arranged  to  illustrate  the  technical  part  of  Greek  versification,  as 
shown  in  the  metrical  inscriptions  of  the  Hellenic  period.  It  was 
my  hope,  by  getting  together  the  extant  material  of  this  kind,  to 
enable  this  inscriptional  poetry  to  be  fully  utilized  in  questions 
relating  to  the  history  of  versification,  to  the  text-criticism  of 
Greek  poets  in  certain  small  details,  and  to  Greek  pronunciation. 

The  aid  to  be  derived  from  this  source  is,  for  several  reasons,  less 
than  we  could  wish.  ,  One  reason  is  the  paucity  of  material  from  the 
earlier  period.  The  great  mass  of  the  epitaphs  and  dedications  with 
which  we  shall  have  to  do  are  from  stones  of  the  fourth,  third,  and 
second  centuries  before  our  era.  Of  course,  even  these  are  worth 
observing,  as  possessing  an  authenticity  beyond  that  of  our  oldest 
manuscripts.  But  we  could  well  afford  to  give  up  a  good  many  of 
them  for  a  few  more  brief  distichs  of  Theognis's  time  or  of  Sophocles's 
time. 

Another  thing  is  the  wide  diversity  in  the  quality  of  the  epigrams. 
They  are  the  compositions  of  hundreds  of  men,  of  all  conceivable 
degrees  of  culture.  From  exquisitely  turned  bits  of  verse,  they  range 
all  the  way  to  the  absurdest  .doggerel.  Of  course,  mistakes  and 
crudities  are  themselves  instructive  in  a  way.  But  if  we  undertake 
to  apply  inscriptional  verses  as  a  norm  to  literary  compositions,  we 
must  consider  the  character  of  the  work,  and  beware  of  using  that  as 
a  model  which  should  only  serve  as  a  warning. 

Instances  of  clumsy  epigrams  are  Kaibel,  n.  26,  48,  96.  Here,  as 
often,  mere  ignorance  and  helplessness  were  the  factors.  But  a 
frequent  source  of  muddlement  was  the  tinkering  of  old  epigrams  to 
adapt  them  to  new  uses.  For  instance,  new  names  might  be  sub- 
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stituted  for  the  old,  as  in  n.  1136  (see  p.  45)  and  n.  LVI  (see 
p.  47).  Or  insertions  were  made.  Thus  the  good  people  who  had 
Kaibel's  n.  60  cut,  not  content  with  the  pentameter 

o~(a<f)pu>v  KO.L  XPr]frT*l  Katrav  clover  dptT^v, 

and  desiring  a  more  specific  commendation  of  the  deceased,  made 
it  read 

cr<i)<f>p<i)V  Kol  xpr)<TTi]  KO.I  epyaTis  Tracrav  l^ovcra  aptTrjv. 


Other  examples  hereafter  (p.  46).     Herwerden  has  pointed  out  a 
less  clumsy  but  hardly  less  certain  case  of  adaptation  in  the  epitaph 

n-  53  = 

ov  CTTravis  ecrn.  ywaiKi  ecraXrjv  KCU  o-ax£pova  <f>vvai 

TTJV  avTrjv  SoKt'/Aws,  ToiiS' 


a  sentiment  of  puzzling  ineptitude,  until  we  realize  that  the  too  con- 
scientious relatives  of  the  dead  lady  had  put  IvOXrjv  in  the  place  of 
an  original  /coA^v.  One  epigram  of  Simonides  has  been  travestied 
in  the  beginning  of  n.  768,  and  another  still  worse  maltreated  in  the 
opening  verse  of  n.  xxvi,  in  which  the  Simonidean  distich  (fr.  100  Bgk. 
=  A.P.  vii,  253), 

ci  TO  KaXois  OvrjifTKUv  a/aerr/s  jue'pos  tori  /ne'yiorov, 
r/fjuv  £K  Trdvrwv  TOVT'  airevufJie 


appears  in  this  extraordinary  conflation  : 

et  TO  KaXtos  CO-TI  Oavtiv  Ka.fJ.ol  TOVT  aTrevci/ne 


In  fact  this  whole  epitaph  seems  to  consist  of  reminiscences, 
patched  together  without  regard  for  sense  or  metre.  On  the  last 
verse,  see  p.  47. 

Of  course  these  are  extreme  cases.  The  bulk  of  the  epigrams 
with  which  we  shall  have  to  deal  are  the  work  of  intelligent  persons  : 
most  are  sufficiently  correct  in  language  and  versification  ;  the 
minority  have  small  infelicities  of  one  sort  or  another.  Of  metrical 
eccentricities  the  most  frequent  cause  is  the  necessity  of  introducing 
proper  names  unsuited  to  the  metre.1 

1  It  is  interesting  to  observe  the  various  devices,  legitimate  and  illegitimate, 
by  which  this  difficulty  of  proper  names  was  met.  A  recalcitrant  feminine  name 
like  XaiperrrpctTTj  could  be  subdued  by  putting  it  before  a  vowel  :  see  the  examples 
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This,  then,  is  the  second  trouble  —  the  unskilful  composition  of 
many  of  the  epigrams.  Errors  of  transmission  constitute  a  third 
difficulty.  For  even  inscriptions  are  not  absolutely  authentic.  Be- 
tween us  and  the  author  of  an  epigram  on  an  Attic  stele  there  do 
not  stand,  it  is  true,  a  dozen  blundering  copyists ;  but  there  does 
stand  the  stonecutter.  Now  the  Greek  stonecutter  was  a  very  dread- 
ful fellow.  He  chipped  recklessly  ahead ;  if  he  left  out  a  letter  or 
cut  a  wrong  one  he  seldom  tried  to  correct  it ;  he  transposed  the 
words ;  he  misread  his  copy,  or  deliberately  tinkered  it.  Thus  he 
cut  5ETIMQ  for  <r  €«  «/*£  (n.  48),  AEPETH^  for  Se  dp«%  (n. 
56),  erapoi  e'*T£/Hcrav  for  eVapot  Krepurav  (n.  183);  by  inserting  a  redun- 
dant re  in 

£wov  ' A.6avo8wpov  re  /cat  'Ao-awroSw/uou  rdSe  pepyov 

(n.  xcv)  he  made  an  already  faulty  verse  atrocious.  A  luculent  case  is 
in  n.  58  a  RM.  The  copy  had  HA  EG  AN  EN,  which  was  meant  to  be 
•f)8'  ZOavtv,  but  the  graver  took  it  as  rjSe.  6a.ve.Lv,  without  reading  the 
context ;  so  he  undertook  to  improve  the  spelling  of  the  infinitive 
(it  was  just  at  that  time  when  El  was  beginning  to  replace  E  in  such 
words),  and  cut  HAE0ANEIN.  On  a  still  worse  muddle,  in  n.  96, 
see  the  foot-note  on  p.  128. 

A  singular  case  is  that  of  the  paean  of  Isyllus  (n.  xcvn4).  The 
shape  in  which  it  stands  on  the  stone  cannot  be  exactly  the  shape  in 
which  it  was  composed.  The  aberrations  will  be  pointed  out  on 
p.  192  :  the  original  in  three  cases  is  certain,  in  another  doubtful. 
Now  the  noteworthy  thing  is  that  these  do  not  look  like  stonecutters' 
blunders.  Not  only  is  a  certain  semblance  of  sense  everywhere  pre- 
served, but  —  what  is  more  remarkable  —  the  Ionic  metre  is  nowhere 

on  pp.  117,  1 1 8.  A  similar  masculine  in  -as  or-r/s  could  be  put  in  the  vocative,  as 
Ei>eia  OVK,  38  (cp.  65),  or  the  genitive  (see  examples  on  pp.  116-118).  Or  an  un- 
contracted  form  could  be  used,  as  A-n/jLoptiav,  86;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  contrac- 
tion or  synizesis  be  resorted  to :  TlvOlyv,  26 :  compare  the  examples  on  p.  104. 
Sometimes  an  archaic  form  helped  out;  so  Eei/a/cpaTTjs  appears  as  "-.fivoKpavtis, 
768  a  pref. ;  and  AancHrayfyas  as  AafjLa<r<ray6pas,  234.  A  more  desperate  case 
like  2-rpaTei'a  (205)  induced  neglect  of  position;  see  p.  79.  Finally,  the  name 
is  not  unfrequently  forced  in,  with  absolute  violation  of  natural  quantity :  Ni/cfos, 
'A.6avo5<apov;  see  p.  75.  A  more  circumspect  poet  chose  another  metre  —  iambic 
trimeter,  or  some  combination  :  on  this  see  p.  44.  The  device  of  dividing  a  proper 
name  between  two  verses  (Simonides,  frag.  131  Bgk.)  is  not  found  in  our  inscrip- 
tions, but  occurs  in  the  later  epigram,  Kaibel  n.  805  a  add.  =  CIG.  5974- 
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violated.  I  cannot  help  suspecting  that  between  the  poet  and  the 
graver  stood  a  third  person  —  the  decipherer,  perhaps,  of  an  ill- 
written  manuscript  —  some  one  who  knew  his  rhythms,  but  paid  little 
attention  to  the  context  of  what  he  was  transcribing.1 

These  examples  will  serve  to  show  the  nature  of  the  uncertainties 
which  beset  us,  and  which,  after  all,  must  not  be  imagined  as  greater 
than  they  really  are.2 

My  plan  was  to  include  in  the  examination  all  known  metrical 
inscriptions  of  the  Hellenic  epoch  —  that  is,  down  to  the  middle  of 
the  second  century  before  our  era.  Of  course  it  was  often  hard  to 
draw  the  line,  and  it  is  impossible  that  I  should  not  have  made  some 
mistakes.  Where  more  decisive  indicia  were  lacking,  I  made  it  a 
rule  to  take  in  inscriptions  which  had  i  adscript  in  final  syllables  and 
were  free  from  traces  of  itacism.3 

1  This  person  seems  to  have  put  rJ5t  for  rovSe  and  av^uv  for  av^ov;   the  sug- 
gestion accordingly  obtrudes  itself  that  he  was  transcribing  from  a  fifth-century 
manuscript.     But  I  forbear  to  press  conjecture  further. 

2  I  am  moved  to  lay  the  more  stress  on  these  uncertainties  because  a  distin- 
guished  scholar,   Hermann  Usener,  in  his  just  published    tract  Altgriechischer 

Ver sbau  (Bonn,  1887),  has  put  a  number  of  halting  inscriptional  verses  to  a  use 
which  seems  to  me  exceedingly  questionable.  He  sees  in  them  survivals  of  older 
and  freer  forms  of  the  hexameter,  —  antiquities,  therefore,  not  negligences.  As 
proof,  for  instance,  of  original  independence  of  the  two  verse-halves  (with  syllaba 
anceps  and  free  anacrusis)  he  cites  the  following : 

'Iffnaievs  ft  avf0r)Kev  KaAAowos  forep,  0tA'  'ATroAAoj/  (—  CXLl). 
C\ov[<j>ay6{>as  fj.'  a.vtQrj\Ktv  Atbs  -yAauCra>7ri5i  (jovprji  (=  73^)- 
Aioyevri[s}  a.vfQt}Kev  Ai(rcrxv\ov  vvs  Ke0[a]Ar/o[s]  (=  760). 
£vvbv  'ASoivoSiapov  re  xal  '  A.awtro'Sdpov  r65e  fepyov  (=  XCV). 
fjivafji   e/jd  Tlvp(p)idda  &s  OVK  r)ir[i](7TaTO  Qevyeiv  (=  CXLIV). 
roSe  irrj/uLa  fj.i,Trip  £wf6r)Kf  6a.v6vTi  (=  229  a  RM). 

Now  I  am  in  substantial  agreement  with  Usener's  view  of  the  early  history  of  the 
hexameter,  and  should  gladly  welcome  any  inscriptional  confirmation  of  that  view. 
But  it  is  impossible  to  assign  any  such  significance  to  examples  like  these, 
where  half  the  irregularities  depend  simply  on  the  presence  of  a  redundant 
-v  or  T«,  and  all  can  be  paralleled  by  similar  enormities  in  other  parts  of  the 
verse.  Nor  should  we  expect  in  the  sixth  and  fifth  centuries  to  find  survivals  of 
our  supposed  older  type  of  verse.  The  development  of  the  hexameter  was  com- 
plete long  before  Solon's  time ;  the  archaic  period  lay  further  back. 

3  There  were  cases  where  a  rational  decision  seemed  impossible.      So  with 
n.  228 a  and  b  in  Kaibel's  addenda  (published  by  Wood  only  in  minuscules). 
These  I  deemed  it  safest  to  omit. 
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Much  of  my  material  lay  ready  to  hand  in  the  collections  of 
Kaibel :  Epigrammata  Graeca  ex  lapidibus  conlecta  (Berlin,  1878), 
and  a  supplementary  article  in  the  Rheinisches  Museum,  vol.  xxxiv 
(1879),  pp.  181  flg.  It  remained  to  select  from  these  the  inscrip- 
tions which  came  within  the  above  epoch,  to  compare  subsequent 
publications  of  the  same  inscriptions  where  such  existed,  and  to  add 
such  other  inscriptions  as  I  could  find. 

Kaibel's  inscriptions  are  cited  by  his  own  numbers,  RM  signifying 
the  article  in  the  Rheinisches  Museum.  The  rest  I  have  arranged 
separately,  and  cite  by  Roman  numerals.  The  age  of  the  inscrip- 
tions is  indicated  in  the  citations  by  small  Roman  numerals  (iii-ii), 
which  signify  centuries  before  the  Christian  era.1 

An  enumeration  of  all  the  inscriptions  employed,  together  with 
the  text  of  those  not  in  Kaibel's  book,  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix, 
pp.  161  flg. 


I. 

METRES   OF   THE   INSCRIPTIONS. 

Nearly  all  our  metrical  inscriptions  are  epitaphs,  dedications,  or 
artists'  signatures,  and,  for  reasons  which  I  need  not  detail,  the  great 
mass  are  composed  either  in  hexameters  or  in  elegiac  verse.  We 
count  in  our  collection  117  inscriptions  in  hexameters  only,  and  229 
in  elegiacs ;  whereby  we  leave  out  of  account  all  those  (marked  in 
the  list  dact^)  which  from  their  fragmentary  condition  are  indeter- 
minate, but  count  separately  those  artists'  inscriptions  which,  though 
standing  in  connexion  with  others,  yet  form  a  separate  epigram. 

If  we  omit  a  few  inscriptions,  of  which  either  the  subject-matter 
or  the  age  cannot  be  determined,2  the  remainder  can  be  thus 
arranged  : 


1  These  definitions  of  time  are  sometimes  conjectural,  and  meant  to  be  only 
approximate. 

2  Three  elegiac  fragments  which  may  be  either  dedications  or  epitaphs ;   five 
inscriptions  in  Cypriote  characters,  and  three  second-hand  inscriptions  in  the 
Delian  inventory  (CXLI,  CXLII,  CXLIII). 
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Epitaphs.     Dedications.       Others. 

Centuries  VI- V     .     .     Hex.  20  35  n 

Eleg.  24  31  3 

Centuries  IV-II     .     .     Hex.  21  14  9 

Eleg.  108  56  3 

From  which  we  see  two  things  :  first,  that  the  preference  for  the 
elegiac  form  over  the  pure  hexameter  increased  as  time  went  on ; 
and,  secondly,  that  the  proportions  of  elegiacs  is  a  little  —  but  only 
a  little  —  larger  in  the- sepulchral  than  in  the  dedicatory  inscriptions. 
These  figures  will,  however,  look  differently  if  we  throw  out,  as 
perhaps  we  ought,  all  hexameter  inscriptions  of  one  verse,  since  in 
an  epigram  of  that  extent  the  poet  had  virtually  no  choice.  The 
artists'  inscriptions,  let  me  observe,  which  make  up  most  of  the  third 
column,  are  almost  entirely  monostichs.  With  this  change  our  table 

would  be 

Epitaphs.     Dedications.       Others. 

Centuries  VI-V     .     .     Hex.  7  19  o 

Eleg.  24  31  3 

Centuries  IV-II     .     .     Hex.  19  12  5 

Eleg.  108  56  3 

Whence  we  see  that  a  part  of  the  difference  between  earlier  and  later 
times  may  be  ascribed  to  the  greater  proportion  of  very  brief  epi- 
grams in  the  earlier  period. 

It  is  by  no  means  a  matter  of  course,  in  inscriptional  elegiacs,  that 
hexameter  and  '  pentameter '  shall  follow  each  other  in  regular  alter- 
nation. We  find  the  following  departures  from  this  rule,1  many  of 
them  in  epigrams  otherwise  well  constructed.2 

2  hex.  -\-pent.      Four  cases:    xxxi   (Att.  iv),  23   (Att.  iv;    two 
verses  are  unmetrical),  52  (Att.  iv),  66  (Att.  Mac.). 

3  hex.  +  pent.     Six  cases:  844  (Att.  iv),  850  (Att.  iv-iii),  xxiv 
part  (Att.  iv-iii),  84  a  RM  (Att.  iii),  67   (Att.  iv-ii),  cix  (Olymp. 
Sparta  iv). 

1  I  do  not,  of  course,  here  or  elsewhere,  count  cases  where  two  separate  epi- 
grams stand  together  on  one  stone.  For  instance  750,  where  a  dedicatory  distich 
is  followed  by  a  hexameter  of  the  artist.  Other  cases,  8,  X,  489,  ex,  LXXXIII,  759, 
10983  RM,  751,  xxvi,  81,  xxxvi,  783. 

3  Compare  the  epigram  in  Aristot.  Mirabil.  133. 
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Hex.  +  3  pent.  One  case  :  LXXIII  (Cypr.  Mac.  ;  one  verse  un- 
metrical)  . 

2  hex.  +  $pent.     One  case  :   74  (Att.  iv-ii). 

Hex.  +  pent.  +  hex.  Two  cases:  75  (Att.  iv-iii),  xxxrv  (Att. 
Mac.)  .  Also  34  according  to  Kaibel,  but  this  is  wrong. 

Hex.  +  pent.  +  2  hex.  Three  cases:  90  (Att.  iv),  490  (Theb. 
Mac.),  cxn  (Theb.  Mac.)  not  certain. 

Hex.  -\-pent.  +  3  hex.     One  case  :  xcvn3  (Epid.  iii). 

Hex.  +  2  pent.  -\-  hex.     Two  cases  :  xxv  (Att.  iv),  785  (Cnid.  ii). 

2  hex.  +pent.  +  hex.     One  case  :  xxrv  part  (Att.  iv-iii). 

2  hex.  +  pent.  +  3  hex.     One  case  :  96  (Att.  iv-ii). 

3  hex.  +  pent.  +  3  hex.     One  case  :  95  (Att.  iii). 

Especially  abnormal  are  the  following  two  cases.  —  768  (Xanthus 
iv)  has  two  hexameters  followed  by  two  pentameters,  then  two  regular 
-distichs,  and  lastly  four  hexameters.  —  The  incantation-formula  1136 
(Att.  iii-ii)  consists,  as  cut  on  the  tablet,  of  3  hexameters,  followed 
by  a  pentameter  (Setr/iot?  dpyoAeifois  a~vv  &  'EKcrn/i  -^Qovia-i)  and  a  half- 
verse  (KOI  'Epivwnv  ^Ai&wi/cus)  standing  by  itself.  But  Kaibel  is  right 
in  taking  the  words  a~vv  &  'EKaT7;t  yQov'uii  KOL  'Epivvcriv  lyAt^tuivais 
together  as  a  hexameter.  The  original  is  evidently  muddled  ;  prob- 
ably it  was  all  in  hexameters,  and  the  complement  of  the  half-verse 
Seoyzois  dpyoAetbis  has  fallen  out. 

As  stragglers  of  the  dactylic  class  we  may  enumerate  four  cases  in 
which  a  pentameter  stands  alone  :  l 

<I>iAAw  Xap/xvXt'8a  8cKara[v],  cxxix  (Posidonia  vi), 

eirotrpr  OVK  dSa^s  Ilapios,    759  (Att.  v), 
[v]tos  IIaT/30KAeos  Aai'SaAos  et/ayacraro,   LXXXII  (Ephesos  iv), 
cfyu  Se  Uavo-avia  TOV  KaraTrvyoTaTOv,    1131   (lamp,  v)  ; 

and  two  epitaphs  which  consist  of  a  dactylic  penthemimeres  only, 
and  are  perhaps  reminiscences  of  poetry  rather  than  poetry  :  2 


rdSe  o-S/Aa,  XLiv  (Aegina  vi), 
[Mav]8pOTrvXov  rdSe  aafw.,  XCIH  (Corinth  vi). 


None  of  these  are  included  in  the  tabulations  on  p.  42. 


1  Cp.  the  epigram  of  Phormis  in  Paus.  v,  27,  2. 

2  Cp.  A7]i(hrTjs  r6$e  OTJua,  Aristot.  Mirabil.  131. 
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Of  non-dactylic  metres   the   least   rare   is   the  iambic  trimeter. 
Twenty  epigrams  are  composed  in  it,  as  follows  :  l 

Epitaphs.  Dedications.  Artists'1  inscr.        Others. 
Centuries  VI-V     ...     2                      i  5  4 

Centuries  IV-II     ...     4  2  i 

Uncertain  (Cypriote)      .     -  I 

Their  brevity  is  noteworthy  :  thirteen  of  the  twenty  are  monostichs, 
and  only  three  (all  late)  exceed  two  verses.  —  The  verse,  from  its 
nature  and  associations,  had  less  dignity  :  it  would  do  for  a  short 
inscription  of  a  lighter  character,  a  gift-epigram  or  an  artist's  signa- 
ture, but  was  seldom  chosen  for  graver  monumental  uses.  A  long 
epitaph  in  iambic  trimeter  (like  246  and  258)  was  not  possible  before 
the  Macedonian  epoch.  Perhaps  the  oldest  trimeter  inscriptions  are 
the  epitaph  of  Amorgos  LVI,  and  the  Spartan  inscription  c,  both  bu- 
strophedon.  The  oldest  Attic  inscription  of  this  form  is  the  epitaph 
of  Mvptvr/,  1  1  :  here  the  metre  was  chosen  with  regard  to  the  form  of 
the  name,  as  also  in  246  ('Ao-KA^TrtoSoTos)  ,  and  751 


This  repugnance  to  the  trimeter  for  epitaphs  led  in  three  cases  to 
the  adoption  of  a  distich  of  mixed  form  : 

Hexameter  +  iambic  trimeter,  211  (2  distichs)  and  cxvn  (3  distichs); 
Dactylo-trochaic  heptameter  -f-  elegiac  pentameter,  187  (2  distichs). 

The  object  in  each  of  these  was  the  introduction  of  a  proper  name 
containing  _  w  _  ;  KAeiro^w  (where,  however,  KAen-o^owv  was 
possible;  see  p.  101),  Aa/xort/xos,  Ev0v8a/Aos.  All  are  of  the  Mace- 
donian period. 

More  extraordinary  combinations  are  the  following.  —  The  maker 
of  48  sandwiched  a  single  iambic  dimeter  hypercatalectic  among  his 
five  hexameters,  simply  to  bring  in  the  name  'iTriroa-Tpdrr).  —  The 
epitaph  79  consists  of  two  hexameters  and  two  trochaic  tetrameters, 
without  visible  reason.  —  In  cxxvn,  an  Orphic  gold  tablet  of  Sybaris, 
we  have  three  hexameters  +  two  doggerel  verses  containing  iambic 
reminiscences,  -f  i  hexameter.  —  In  CXLIV,  an  ancient  Thessalian 

1  Of  Cent.  VI-V:  n,  LVI.  —  746.  —  1098  a  RM  (part),  751  (part),  762,  1099, 
cxxxv.  —  1097,  c,  1130,  cxxxiv.  Of  Cent.  IV-II:  93,  210,  246,  258.  —  783,  cxi. 
—  xxxvi  (part).  Cypriote  cxxxvn. 
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epitaph,  one  hexameter  is  followed  by  eight  words  with  distinct  poetic 
coloring,  but  without  definable  metre. 

In  trochaic  tetrameters  are  composed  three  epigrams  :  783  (part),. 
790,  xcviij ;  all  of  Macedonian  time. 

In  1133  we  have  iambic  trimeters  catalectic,  in  1132  catalectic 
iambic  tetrameters,  in  cxxxvi  a  verse  consisting  of  two  catalectic 
trochaic  dimeters  (<I>tXTos  ^/w  ras  *aAas  a  KV\I£  a  7roiKi'\a).  All  three 
are  vase-inscriptions. 

There  remain  three  inscriptions  in  lyric  measures  :  these  are  the 
paean  of  Isyllus  xcvn4  (Epidaurus  iii)  in  ionics,  the  short  anapaestic 
dedication  of  Dodona,  775  a  R.M,  and  the  inscription  on  Hiero's 
helmet  745,  in  three  logaoedic  verses1  (according  to  Rohl,  the  last 
two  form  a  hexameter). 


II. 
UNMETRICAL  VERSES. 

i.  —  HEXAMETERS  WITH  TOO  MANY  FEET. 

(a)  Seven  feet. 

Xcupere  01  TrapioVres,  eyco  Se  'AvTurraTiys  ios  'Ara.p/3ov,    22   (Att.  v). 

\aipf.Tf.  8'  01  Traptovres,  c[y]w  Se  AITTOJV  TrarptSa  ev$a8e  Kf.lp.ai,,  23 
(Att.  iv). 

oTSa  Se  croi  on  Kat  Kara  y^s.  etirep  ^pr^crTOts  yepas  ecrrtV,  4^  (Att.  iii). 

ffriXovvTa  avTiffrLXovaa  TOV  avSpa  'Qvr)<n/j.ov  ijaOa  Kpartcrr^,  79  (•Att. 
iv-ii) . 

8?;o-a>  eyw  Swcri'/cXctav  Ka[i  K\TrjfJJ3.Ta.  KOL  /u,eya  Kv8os,  1136  (Att.  iii— ii). 

In  the  last  case  the  trouble  seems  to  lie  in  the  substitution  of 
2wo-6/<Aetav  for  some  other  name,  like  MupTw,  to  which  the  formula  was 
originally  adapted. 

(6)   Eight  feet. 

Trpwr^i  aoi  Ti/iiat',  Tirdt],  irapa  Hep(re(f>6vT]i  UXovrwvi  re  Keivrai,  48 
(Att.  iii). 

1  Compare  the  logaoedic  dedicatory  inscription  of  Echembrotus  at  Thebes, 
Paus.  X,  7,  6  (Bergk  Poet.  Lyr.4  iii,  p.  203). 
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2.  —  INTERPOLATIONS  IN  HEXAMETERS. 

£ovbv  'AftxvoStopou  re  KCU  'A<rw7ro8u>pov  rdSe  fepyov,  XCV  (Olymp. 
v)  :  re  is  redundant. 

Se£iov  efvvjotas  Set  riva  7rf.<f>v\ayfjityov  cu  juaAa  Travra,  CXXVII 
(Sybaris  ii)  :  Set  rtva  superfluous. 

eyw  ^/xt  'ApiOTOKpeV^s  Ka  /u,ev  eora(rav  KatriyvrjTOi,  LXXVI 
(Cypriote)  :  eyw  is  added. 

fiep.vafji.evoL  eu/repyortas  rets  Trai  eu  TTOTC  l/rpe£a,  same.  Either  TTCU. 
or  eu  is  interpolated. 

Ni/ci'as  /AC  ave6r]K€v  'ATroAAcovi  vios  ©pa(TVjur;8eos,  778  (Calymna  iv— 
ii)  :  mos  is  interpolated  (Herwerden).  Dittenberger,  'AvroAAov  uios. 

Probable  also  is  the  interpolation  of  x°ov  in  tne  Cypriote  inscrip- 
tion LXXVIII  :  see  Appendix,  p.  187. 

3.  —  OTHER  UNRHYTHMICAL  HEXAMETERS. 

[—•GO]  (ov  /u,'  avt[0-r)\K(.  HorciSSvi  /rav[aKTi],  LXXXVIII  (Corinth  vi). 
[_cx>_      fjC  ave]6r)Ke  [IIoTCiJSavi  f  [avaKTi],  XCI  (Corinth  vi). 

Both  should  read  IIoTaSa/rwvi. 

In  xxvi  (Att.  iv),  the  atrocious  epitaph  spoken  of  above  (p.  38), 
occur  several  unrhythmical  verses  ;  the  first  being  a  conflation  of  a 
hexameter  and  a  pentameter.  See  Appendix. 

A  halting  hexameter,  lacking  two  syllables,  in  the  first  and  second 
feet,  appears  to  be  in  the  Cypriote  inscription  LXXVII,  if  Deecke  has 
rightly  reconstructed  this. 

Irregular  quantity  of  single  syllables  will  be  treated  in  section  VI. 

4.  —  UNMETRICAL  PENTAMETERS. 


3>a.vo[K]piTrj  ircuSi  -^api^ofjifv^  2  29  a  RM  (Erythrae  vi).  Rohl 
would  complete  the  first  half  by  transposing  ^r-rjp  from  the  pre- 
ceding verse. 

av8pl  TroflavoraT^v,  51  (Att.  iv-ii). 
iiSc  <£i'Aous  yoi/e'as  cTriSwv,  23  (Att.  iv).    The  stonecutter 
omitted  KCU  before  yoveas. 

cra)<£pa)v  *cat  xpr/orij  KCU  epydrts  Tratrav  e\ov<ra  aptrrjv,  60  (Att. 
iv-ii).  The  spaced  words  are  an  interpolation. 
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KOL  4>povTL8i  ev<re@ias  ci/fKa,  xxvi  (Att.  iv)  .  The  first  words 
should  read  <f)povTi8i  KCU  y->jpai. 

[*O]vao-o[s  'Ovjaofavjros  p-rfirw  otd/xevos,  LXXIII  (Cypr.  Mac).  A 
pentameter  with  an  anacrusis  !  The  restoration  seems  certain,  from 
the  accompanying  inscription  in  Cypriote  characters. 

The  second  verse  of  cxxn  (Pharsalos  v),  in  Lolling's  restoration, 
appears  as  a  hybrid  hexameter-pentameter  : 

[  —  w  yojwcra  or'  dvu>pws  wAero  ouv  dya$ds. 
But  this  is  very  uncertain. 

5.  —  UNMETRICAL  IAMBIC  TRIMETERS. 

A?7|U,ai  vf.TrjS   ei/J.1  p.vf)[jia  rr/<;  Aa/xi^ayopca),  LVI  (AmorgOS  vi). 

The  original  was  adapted  to  another  name,  like  Aixrwi/os- 

• 

Xa/t»/s   eSwK£   Evn-AotWt   /AC,    CXXXIV    (vase  v). 
Insert  Soipov  after 


III. 

STRUCTURE   OF   THE   HEXAMETER. 

A.—  CAESURAS. 

i.  —  CAESURA  OF  THE  THIRD  FOOT. 

In  thirteen  verses  the  usual  gap  between  the  two  verse-  halves  is 
bridged  over  by  a  long  word  reaching  to  the  middle  of  the  fourth 
foot: 


[  —  cx>  —  w]  TOV  EvOvfJiaxov  Nau<ncrT/>aYou  ei)U,t,  IV  (Att.  vi). 
Eu#v/u.os    Ac/epos     'AcrTVKAe'os    rpis    'O\vp.Tri     CVI'KWV,    940  a   RM 

(Olymp.  Samos  v). 
rijv    /xev     dSeA^v    A^tKpctT^s     rrjv    Topyiov    ecr^cv,    875  a    add. 

(Olymp.  iv). 
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0-775  dper^s,  NtK07TToA[e]/x.77,  xpovos  ovTTore  A[u]o-«,  6 1  (Att.  IV— iii). 
dyyeiAai  AaKe8cu/AOvioi5   eA^ovra  TO  $£iov,  XCVH5  (Epid.  iii). 

8'  dpi  Evavopi'Sa,  Trarpos  8f  NeWos,  490  (Theb.  Mac.). 
05    8e     Kacriyv 77x77,    $pd^ou    8'    dAo^os    //.[T^V],    LW    (Del. 
c.  vi). 

[ —  ow  —  8]e  ^apt^oy«,ev[os w  w  —  w],  936  a  RM  (Lac.  v). 

0-775  8   dp£T7^5  Kai   o~<j)<t>pocrvvr)<;  nvrffJielov  aTromv,  59  (Att.  iv— ii). 

TOU5  Se  TpO7TOV5  Kal    <J  d)  <f>pOQ-  V  V  T)  V    TJV  Ct^OyLiev  7)/A€tS,    78    (Att.   iv— ii). 

evvofj-iav  re  Kai   eipdvav  /cat  TrAoijTov  d/u.e/A<^>7^,  XCVII2  (Epid.  iii). 
avrap  e/xoi  yevos   ovpdviov   To8e  8'  tore  *cai  avTot',  1037   (Petil.  ii). 
/jL€fj.vap.fvoL   eu^:epyeo-ia5   Tas  Trat  cv  TTOTC  e^-pc^a,  LXXVI  (Cypriote). 


Kohl's  restoration  of  XLV   (Aegina  v)  gives  [elo-rao-cs,  but  it  is 

3  4 

possible  to  make  [elorrao-cs.      In  the  Cypriote    inscription   LXXVIII, 

4  5 

Neubauer  reads  ^t^ovcojAAe/roTr/s,  and  says  that  the  two  words  are 

3.  4 

united  by  crasis ;  but  even  if  the  words  were  certain,  it  would  be 
better  to  assume  aphaeresis.  See  furthermore  p.  77- 

Of  656  verses  in  which  the  third-foot  caesura  is  discernible,  397 
have  the  penthemimeral  or  '  masculine'  caesura,  and  259  the  trochaic 
or  '  feminine.'  The  proportion  of  masculine  caesuras  is  a  little  more 
than  3  to  2.  If,  however,  we  separate  the  earlier  from  the  later 
inscriptions,  we  shall  see  that  the  preponderance  of  the  masculine 
caesura  is  altogether  a  matter  of  the  later  period.  (I  throw  out  six 
verses  in  Cypriote  characters  and  three  indeterminate  second-hand 
inscriptions.) 

Cent.  VI-V    .     .     .    Masc.    60.         Fern.    65.         Ratio  100:  109. 
Cent.  IV-II  .     .     .    Masc.  331.         Fern.  191.         Ratio  100:58. 

The  proportion  in  the  first  line  is  entirely  normal,  but  that  in  the 
second  line  is  almost  startling,  when  we  reflect  that  in  the  hexameter 
of  literature  the  feminine  caesura  has  almost  everywhere  a  marked 
predominance. 

The  following  statistics  are  here  in  point.  For  a  part  of  them  I 
am  indebted  to  Seymour  (Transactions  of  the  American  Philological 
Association,  vol.  xvi,  p.  33) ;  the  rest  are  from  my  own  enumera- 
tions. 
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HEXAMETERS. 

M.  F. 

Homer,  average  of  six  books,  100  131 
Hesiod,   Erga,  and  Theog., 

400  vv *oo  190 

Horn.  Hymns,  i,  ii,  vii     .     .  100  120 

•Cyclic  poets,  200  vv.  .     .     .  100  106 

Panyassis,  50  vv 100  56 

Antimachus,  50  w.     .     .     .   100  79 

Aratus 100  100 

Theocritus,  bucolic  and  pop- 
ular poems1  100  104 

Theocritus,  5  epic  and  court 

pieces'2 too  281 

Callimachus,  first  4  hymns  .   100  279' 

Apoll.  Rhod.,  B  1-600    .     .   100  188 

Nicander,  Ther.,  600  vv.      .   100  217 


ELEGIACS. 

M. 

Tyrtaeus,  73  distichs     .     .     .   100 
Mimnermus,  43  dist.     .     .     .  100 

Solon,  105  dist 100 

Theognis,  350  dist 100 

Xenophanes,  31  dist.    .     .     .   100 
Simonides,  epigrams  approved 

by  Bergk 100 

Ion,  20  dist 100 

Plato,  epigrams  approved  by 

Bergk 100 

Callimachus,      epigrams     ap- 
proved by  Schneider    .     .   100 


192 
153 
133 
*54 

82 


54 


366 


This  brings  the  case  pretty  clearly  before  us.  At  first  there  was 
a  distinct,  but  not  excessive,  predilection  for  the  trochaic  caesura. 
Then  this  preference  diminished  a  little.  Thence  we  discern  two 
divergent  tendencies.  With  one  set  of  poets  the  feminine  caesura 
came  again  into  vogue.  They  swung  back  to  the  Homeric  point, 
and  went  far  beyond  it.  This  fashion  prevailed  at  the  Alexandrian 
court,  where  he  was  the  best  poet  who  could  put  the. most  trochaic 
endings  into  the  third  foot.  The  other,  less  numerous,  group  kept 
on  in  the  old  direction,  cultivating  the  penthemimeres  more  and 
more.  If  we  may  accept  the  evidence  of  very  scant  remains,  Pan- 
yassis and  Antimachus,  Xenophanes  and  Ion  belong  here.  At  any 
rate,  there  can  be  no  doubt  about  Aratus,  whose  usage  contrasts 
strongly  with  that  of  his  contemporary  Callimachus.  Theocritus  has 
two  styles,  as  the  table  shows.  In  his  folk-poetry  he  uses  the  mas- 
culine caesura  about  half  the  time  ;  in  his  court  compositions  he 
outdoes  Callimachus  in  avoiding  it.  It  is  clear  how  the  matter  looked 
to  him.  The  masculine  caesura  had  a  familiar,  every-day  air;  the 
trochaic  a  loftier  ring. 


1  Eight  strictly  bucolic  pieces  (i,  iii,  iv,  v,  vi,  viii,  ix,  xi)  with  an  average  ratio 
-of  IOO  :  96  ;    five  popular  scenes  (ii,  vii,  x,  xiv,  xv)  showing  100:  1 15. 

2  Nrs.  xiii,  xxii,  xxiv,  xvi,  xvii. 

3  The  hymn  to  Delos,  taken  by  itself,  has  100 :  542 ! 
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In  this  light,  the  usage  of  the  inscriptions  appears  less  surprising.. 
They  belong  with  this  more  popular  vein  of  poetry.  The  unliterary 
poets  —  the  occasional  versifiers  —  of  the  fourth  and  succeeding  cen- 
turies preferred  distinctly  the  penthemimeral  form  of  the  hexameter, 
following  a  fashion  which  has  left  a  few,  but  only  a  few,  traces  of 
itself  in  our  existing  literature.1 

It  is  further  to  be  noted  that  the  proportion  of  feminine  caesuras 
is  larger  in  elegiac  verse  than  in  pure  hexameters.  The  above  table 
shows  that  this  is  true  in  literature.  In  inscriptions  the  case  is 
thus  : 

HEXAMETERS.  ELEGIACS. 

M.  F.  M.  F. 

VI-V     ...  28  36  VI-V     ...  27  29 

IV-II     ...  114  35  IV-II    ...  204  151 

Indeterm.   .     .  2  Indeterm.   .     .  -  i 

Cypriote      .     .  4  2 

148  73  231  181 

Ratio  100  :  49.  Ratio   100  :  78. 

(Whereby  I  have  thrown  out  the  two  inscriptions  in  hexameters  and 
trimeters,  and  the  indiscernible  ' dactylic'  inscriptions.)  The  reason 
of  this  is  not  far  to  seek.  The  feminine  caesura  gave  more  variety 
to  elegiac  verse  :  the  penthemimeres  simply  duplicated  the  cadence 
of  the  pentameter. 

Elision  in  the  penthemimeral  caesura  occurs  twenty-four  times.-' 
In  the  feminine  caesura  only  twice  (43,  xcvn2 1.  20).  The  freedom 
of  short  for  long  in  the  masculine  caesura  is  hardly  certain  :  see  p.  74. 
Shortening  of  a  vowel  before  a  vowel  in  the  feminine  caesura,  eight 
times.3  For  hiatus  in  this  part  of  the  verse  see  p.  106. 


1  I  have  noted  a  single  instance  where  the  trochaic  caesura  seems  deliberately 
chosen.      Isyllus,  XCVH2  1.  19,   has  \fuKotai   SaQvas,   where   \evKo7s   Sdtyvas  was 
equally  possible. 

2  Nrs.  4,  35,  35  a  add.,  53,  69,  82,  85,  89,  91,  466,  484,  486,  521,  759,  773, 
773  a  RM,   773 b  RM,  785,  856,  8563  prf.,  859,  xxm,   xcvn2  (2  examples).     A 
probable  example  cxxn,  where  Cauer  Me^e/cAecc  re  os.     An  uncertain  instance, 

LVIII. 

8  Nrs.  63,  78,  87  (where,  however,  Herwerden  conjectures  irapeS^ar'),  255,. 
768,  LXVI,  xcvn5  (1.  68),  xcvm. 
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2.  —  BUCOLIC  CAESURA. 

A  word-end  coincides  with  the  end  of  the  fourth  foot  in  400  of 
the  68  1  hexameters  legible  at  this  point;  and  of  these  312  have  a 
dactyl  before  the  caesura  in  question. 

WITH  BUCOLIC  CAESURA.          WITHOUT  BUCOLIC 


With 
dactyl. 

With 
spondee. 

Total. 

CAESU 

Cent.  VI-V     .     .     . 

•        44 

16 

60 

76 

Cent.  IV-II    .     .     . 

•      265 

68 

333 

20  1 

Cypriote     .     .     .     . 

.            2 

3 

5 

3 

Indeterm.    . 

I 

i 

2 

i 

312  88  400  281 

The  dactylic  cadence  is  so  important  a  feature  of  the 
(3ovKo\iKrj  that  we  may  well  anticipate  a  little  in  discussing  it  here. 
I  will  enumerate  the  verses  which  depart  from  the  usual  form  in 
having  a  spondee  here.  About  one-fourth  of  them  form  the  spondee 
with  KCU: 

aya.6ov  /cai   crwc^povos  avoids.  4  (Att.  vi). 
KOLI  T/ots  TOV  oTrAiYajV],  936  (Arg.  v). 
KGU  fJLrjrpl  AiTrovcra,  76  (Att.  iv). 


So  3,  21,  43,  48,  53,  583  RM,  67,  85,  95,  198,  519,  521,  781,  782, 
xxiv,  xxvi,  xxxiv  (twice),  xcvn2  1.  24.  In  all,  twenty-two  examples. 
The  remainder  I  quote  in  full  : 


8'  Iv  S?7/u,[<i>i  'AOrjviav],  92  (Att.  iv—  ii). 
7rorv6as  «//.  <£a/3«n  ACOKOIS,  774  (Priene  iv—  iii). 
[<£]oirtyv  ets  yaorepa  ^rai,  1033  (Att.  iii). 
OeS)v  Trpos  SwStKa  /3<o/xw,  1043  (Att.  iv). 
[vc'JarojV  Trpjos   re'/opx  KeA[eu]^o[u],  29  (Att.  iv-iii). 
yeveav,   os   ^ei'Scro  apa  Zev's,  XCVIL;  1.  6  1   (Epid.  iii). 
-yco-tas  rets   (Trai)  ev  TTOTC  e/rpe^a,  LXXVI  (Cypriote). 
-(rvvi^v  17  v  ei^o/xev  ^/xeis,  78  (Att.  iv—  ii). 
-Kpa.Tr)<;  rrj-y  Topyiov  ecr^ev,  875  a  add.  (Olymp.  iv). 
b(T(a.v  TO  is  Tracrtv  I8e<rdai,  XXXII  (Att.  iv). 
KOI  (jit  x^^v  ^e  KoAvTTTct,  xxiv  (Att.  iv-iii)  . 
KCU  (ji€  xW^v  yfc  Ka\v7TT€L,  Lxxin  (Cypr.  Mac.). 
€\et  x@tav  TraiSa  TOV  ^Sw,  90  (Att.  iv). 
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XafJiirpofJi   <£o>s,   IIepcrc^>oi/i7S  8e,  62  (Att.  iv). 

crwv  ecr^es  €7ratvov,  XXIV  (Att.  iv—  iii). 
Tov8'  wXeo-ev  "Ap^s,  180  (Core.  vi). 

x4p(v)   Ta(v)8'   eTre/rcura,    LXXVIII  (Cypriote),   very 
uncertain.     See  Appendix. 

TV  8'  ev  TrpSo-(o-)',  [<3]  7rapo8o>Ta,  CXIII  (Haliart.  vi). 
ravrrjv  Set  Trai/ras  aKOvaai,  78  (Att.  iv—  iii). 

€^£t    p,£V    TOVVOfACt   KplOV,    63     (Att.   iv)  . 

aei  yap  Tracnv  dpeV/cwv,  64  (Att.  iv). 

vo/tov  act  rovSe  ae/3ovTa<s,  XCVII2  1.  25   (Epid.  iii). 

roS'  ouTTcu  Trpoo-Oe  eVeTTw^eis,  cxxvn  (Sybaris  ii). 

©eoyetrtov  ®u/xou^ov  Trats,  90  (Att.  iv). 

[w  —  ]jU,a)v  Trarpos  eavrou,  777  (Salamis  iv—  ii). 

€jov  Nt[/c]ta8o[i;  Trai],  859  (Tichiussa  iv-ii). 

s  TrrfTTOKa.  TOW  vw,  Cl  (Sparta  vi—  v). 

vs,  Trats  St  Me'vwvos,  75   (Att.  iv—  iii). 

4>avoyu.axoo-o-ot),  773  (Panticapaeum  Mac.). 
Me'vav8po[s  _  w  w  _  w],   753   (Att.  v). 
$eiaKT77S   epireO'  a/A  avroit,  1033  (Att.  iii). 
4>opvo-ras  Trais  6  TptaKo?,  938  (Tanagra  iv). 
Ivnra  roi  a.(v)Op^Tr<D,  Lxxvn  (Cypriote). 
©eoo-^/xov  [  —  ww  —  wj,  10  (Att.  vi). 
K[Aeot]Tov  TOV  Meveo-at^/Aov,  I  a  add.  (Att.  vi). 
[w  —  Jov  Trais  rd8'  ayaX/Jia,  X  (Att.  vi). 
KpoficXov  Trats  dv€^/([ev],  LI  (Delos  iii-ii). 
TOV  Kv7rptj)v  TOV  2oAa/z.i[vi']ou,  188  (Aeg.  v). 
Aiovvcr(pv*  TWV  8'  €Ti  irpocrOev,  66  (Att.  iv—  ii). 
/cat   [Il]vp[p]a  /m[£]ova  6[v]i;T[aiv],  844  (Att.  iv). 
eXatas   ^/Aepo^yAXov,  XCVII2  1.  2O  (Epid.  iii). 
°~*7S  '/'vx^s   CO-TI  Trap'  dvSpt,  80  (Att.  iv—  ii). 
TT  0X7705  Tao-S'  'EyrtSavpov,  XCVII2  1.  14  (Epid.  iii). 
6  ^t'Xwvos  Ar^Xtos  <58e,  213  (Delos?  iv—  ii). 
ToSe  8'  avTon   8ayu.os  CTrotet,  179  (Core.  vi). 
[ev]  'l(rOfj.S)i  7ravKpaTi[ao-T77s],  941   (Att.  iii). 
cv  TptKKrji  7reipa^et7;s,  XCVII3  1.  29  (Epid.  iii). 
/xe  Kovpov  Me'j/Topa  Xiov,  Lxxxin  (Cyme  iii-ii)'. 
TaOrjvafat,  II  (Att.  vi-v). 
•Yjfnra.a-a.T  auros,  858  (Milet.  iv-ii). 
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T]o  lp[ov],  859  (Tichiussa  iv-ii). 
KaXXto-roi,   yaia  KaXuTrra,  56  (Att.  iv-ii). 
eiKOva  T^vSf,  770  (Att.  iv). 

TfKv[a  At:r]dvTa[s],  cxiv  (Elatea  Mac.). 
CTTCUVWV  a£tos  £t/jti,  XXXII  (Att.  iv). 
[dvr'J  epywj/  OVTI  SucaiW,  cxxviu  (Sybaris  ii). 
Stcr^t'Aots   dvSpaTToSoicnv,  26  (Att.  iv). 
(TO  e^icucr  iv   KaAov  ayaA/xa,   IIOO   (vasev). 

Tiju.a>puiv  AeX<£i'Si  ^copai,  490  (Theb.  Mac.). 
Sou  to  <ra  s   eTrra  /xev  avSpas,  26  (Att.  iv)  . 
dv€0[^]ic[e]v  T^p^t  ayaA/xa,  LXll  (Samos  vi-v). 
t&r/Ke    TO.V  o/AoXe/cTpov.   189    (Melos  iii)  ;    Boeckh   e^Ke( 
Kaibel  I^KC  (/ne). 

Trats  'A/xtavrov,  CXLII  (Delos,  unknown). 

'  (.vpvoTra.  Zevs,  XCVII2  1.  26   (Epid.  iii). 
re  cv^aSe  Ketrai,  XXXV  (Att.  iv). 
—  ]at  TrvppLxrjt  a^Xw,  XLVii  (Euboea  iv-ii). 


It  is  apparent  that  in  some  of  these  there  is  practically  no  bucolic 
caesura  at  all.  This  is  the  case  with  the  twenty-two  examples  of  KOI, 
and  the  five  succeeding  examples  where  a  monosyllabic  preposition 
makes  the  caesura.  One  might  add  even  the  five  examples  next  in 
order.  The  monosyllable  follows  a  strong  hephthemimeral  pause,  and 
leans  closely  on  the  next  word.  In  this  way  thirty-two  cases  out  of 
eighty-eight  would  be  made  to  disappear.  If,  however,  we  remove 
these,  we  should  also  eliminate  the  analogous  cases  from  the  first  — 
the  dactylic  —  column.  There  are  not  nearly  so  many  of  these.  It 
is  hard  to  say  just  how  many.  But  certainly  the  following  two  : 

T'  ecr^a-rov  'IvSov,  197  a  add.  (Rhodes  Mac.)  ; 
o[7rao-(rev],  859  (Tich.  iv—  ii)  ; 


.as  well  as  eight  examples  with  disyllabic  prepositions  : 
CTTI   rep/j.a  fj.o\6vra,  49  (Att.  iv)  ; 


and  the  like  (26,  50,  69,  two  cases,  211,   1033,  cxxvm).     In  five 
others  the  preposition  squints  both  ways  : 

icpSs  a.7ro  v»7os  IOVTCS,  96  (Att.  iv—  ii)  j 
ra<j!»a)i  Trept  roitSe  ^u^eio-a,  184  (Core,  iii); 
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(also  179,  LX,  cxix)  ;  but  to  be  quite  fair,  we  will  exclude  these  also.1 
Two  verses  with  es  and  TO  after  the  trochaic  caesura  of  the  fourth 
foot  will  be  cited  below,  p.  55.  We  have  therefore  seventeen  cases 
on  this  side.  Making  these  changes  in  the  above  table,  we  should 
get: 

WITH  BUCOLIC  CAESURA.        WITHOUT  BUCOLIC  CAESURA. 


Dactyl. 

Spondee. 

Total. 

With 
word-end. 

Without 
word-end. 

Total. 

Cent.  VI-V  . 

•   42 

12 

54 

6 

74 

80 

Cent.  IV-II  . 

•  250 

41 

291 

42 

203 

245 

Cypriote  .  .  . 

2 

2 

4 

i 

3 

4 

Indeterm.   .  . 

I 

I 

2 

- 

i 

i 

295  56  35 '  49  281  330 

which  is  perhaps  a  fairer  statement  than  the  other.  Either  table 
shows  clearly  :  ( i )  the  great  difference  between  earlier  and  later 
times  in  the  liking  for  the  break  after  the  fourth  foot  —  a  difference 
of  at  least  1:2;  and  (2)  the  stronger  preference  in  the  later  period 
for  the  dactylic  ending  before  this  break. 

As  between  elegiacs  and  pure  hexameters  there  is  no  material 
difference  in  the  use  of  the  bucolic  caesura.  Omitting  the  indistin- 
guishable inscriptions,  and  using  the  unsifted  statistics  as  in  the  first 
table  above,  we  find  : 

HEXAMETERS.  ELEGIACS. 


Without 

Without 

Dactyl. 

Spondee. 

Total. 

bucolic 

Dactyl. 

Spondee. 

Total. 

bucolic 

caesura. 

caesura. 

Cent.  VI-V  . 

.  .  20 

II 

33 

41 

22 

4 

26 

32 

Cent.  IV-II. 

.  .  70 

25 

95 

71 

184 

40 

224 

127 

Cypriote  .   .   . 

.    .       2 

3 

5 

3 

- 

-      . 

- 

- 

Indeterm    , 

I 

i 

2 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

I 

3.  —  TROCHAIC  CAESURA  OF  THE  FOURTH  FOOT. 

Verses  like  TroXXa  8'  ap  IvOa  KOL  Zv(f  lOva-e  paxy  TreoYoio  (K  2)  are 
exceedingly  rare  and  commonly  regarded  as  faulty.  But  our  inscrip- 
tions of  more  uncouth  composition  contain  a  number  of  examples 
of  this  form.  Isyllus  of  Epidaurus  has  distinguished  himself  by 
several. 


1  I  do  not,  of  course,  count  out  cases  like  rlrOt^v   Kara,    yaia   x 
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The  clearest  cases  are  these  : 

OTOVOeVTl   KO.Tf(f>6t.TO  7TOT/U.OH,     77    (Att.    Hi). 

t  dei  peVev  dvSpoiv,  XCVIIo  1.  23  (Epid.  iii). 

TroXrj'i  AvKoOpyos,  XCVII5  1.  71   (Epid.  iii). 

yova«n  ©OO.VTOS,  CXL  (Cos  iii—  ii). 

KdAAti)vo9  vTrep,  ^>tA'"A7roXXov,  CXLI  (Delos,  unknown). 
TOO"  eiro(t)«  'l7r(7r)do-[Tpa]To(s)  o-fj/j.a,  8  (Att.  vi)  .' 

[</>i'Ao]v  re  c^tAoicri  Trpoo-eivai,  65    (Att.  iv—  ii)." 
OU[K    a]v  ns  d[p]i[#]/u,?7o-eiev,  926  (Hermione  iii). 
/LIT;  <TOL  rt;  e^t?  aAtVAavKros,    1033   (Att.  iii). 
TOIOV  vu  CTrdo-aro  XVetv  (?)>  CXXXIII  (vase  vi). 


8e  Kao-iyvT/raicrtv,  82   (Att.  iv). 
Tracnv  Se  ^avoSo-a  TroBuvrj,  45   (Att.  iv—  iii)  . 
ex$pa  Se  <^>t'Aotcn  yevotro,  1136  (Att.  iii-ii). 

]7r[e']^[£l]^[ai']'  94  J   (Att.  iii). 


I  add  further  two  verses  : 


es  ovpavov  evpvv,  XCVII2  1.  13  (Epid.  iii)  ; 
AiTrapos  8e  TO  /<[aS]os  OTrtWa>,  XLVIII  (Chalcis  Mac.)  ; 

which  have  in  reality  the  same  rhythm,  as  the  break  after  es  and  TO  is 
so  slight.  In  the  first  case  the  poet  might  have  written  /xa/cdpeo-o-'  et?. 
Uncertain  cases  are  the  following.  In  XLIX  (Ceos  vi)  Kirchhoff 
restores  (frrjpw  [Se  /AeJpxoVa  <f>v\a.  In  LXXIV  (Cypriote)  we  have 
d(v)0peo7re  Oeui  dA(A)'  CTU^'  d  Kijp  (a-to-ro-pe-te-o-i-a-le-tii-ka-ke-re)  : 
Deecke  assumes  'AA'  ;  but  perhaps  OCM  is  shortened.  Dittenberger's 
emendation  of  the  unmetrical  verse  778  (see  p.  46)  gives  "ATroAAov 
mos  ©pao-u^Seos,  but  Herwerden's  reading  is  more  probable.  Finally, 
the  difficult  verse  760  may  be  read  Atoye'v^fs]  aveOrjK  (the  stone 
aviO-rjKiv}  Atcro-xvA(A)ov  {,{,s  Ke^>[ajA^os,  avoiding  the  hardly  credible 
diaeresis  'Aio-o-^vAov.  The  name  Ato-^vAAos  occurs  in  936  (Rohl, 
IGA,  n.  37). 


1  Yet  see  p.  79  (crasis). 

2  Here,  as  everywhere  else,  I  follow  the  principle  that  there  is  no  caesura 
before  an  enclitic,  nor  before  /iteV  and  $4. 
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I  need  hardly  say  that  the  caesura  in  question  is  void  of  offence 
when  preceded  by  the  stronger  hephthemimeral  pause  :  as  in  Be^at 
roS'  d/Aev$£S  ayaXfJM  (740),  HeAoTros  TO  IIeAa£yi/cov  *Apyos  (846),  and 
many  other  cases.  Still  less  is  it  objectionable  when  followed  by  the 
TO/A?)  fiovKoXtK-r),  provided  that  the  intervening  monosyllable  leans 
backward,  not  forward.  Turns  like  'OTroevra  Se  7roAAa/a  ravSe  (855), 
ae#Aa  yap  ol  napa  At'pKcu  (938  a  prf.),  are  quite  normal. 


4.  —  CAESURA  AFTER  THE  THIRD  FOOT. 

A  word-end  at  this  point  is  permissible  only  on  condition  that  it 
shall  not  be  perceptible.  It  is  commonly  obscured  by  the  foregoing 
main  caesura  of  the  third  foot,  the  poet  taking  care  that  the  inter- 
vening word  shall  be  closer  connected  with  what  follows  than  with 
what  precedes.  Verses  like  [K]T[WJU,]CVOV  eujcAe(t)ai/  [8]o/oi  KCU  ^ept 
rdVSe  Trpos  d[vS]pds,  24  (Att.  iv),  are  regular,  and  can  be  paralleled 
from  any  page  of  Homer. 

It  becomes,  however,  a  distinct  blemish  when  the  sense  requires  a 
stronger  pause  after  this  intervening  word  than  before  it.  In  this  way 
the  verses 


<Ta)/j.a.  /j.ev  eV$dS'  e;(ei  (Toy,  At't^iAe,  yata  ftivovros,  57  (Att.  iv—  ii)  ; 
om>  /MCV  Sr)  Trarpts  ST/V,  Ke'pKive,  ^o^ioi;  vie,  488  (Tanag.  v)  ; 


are  slightly  cacophonous,  unless  skilfully  read.     In  Homer,  E  580, 
I  134,  y  34,  A  266,  are  verses  of  this  sort. 

The  following  are  simple  atrocities  : 

fiv[a]/xa  [TOO°  eor'  eJTri  o-[w]/Aari  KtiftCVOV  av8po<s  d/atitrTov,  26  (Att.  iv). 
/AaAAov  rot  ^eov  IATTO/ACU  l/x/Atvat,  to  Ai>Koep[ye],  CXIX  (Delph.  iv—  iii). 
Iloo-etSwvtov  icT0t  /AC  Kovpov  Me'vro/oa  Xiov,  LXXXIII  (Cyme  iii-ii). 

5.  —  OTHER  CAESURAS. 

The  hephthemimeres  occurs  342  times,  and  is  absent  in  347 
verses,  in  which  this  part  is  legible.  I  have  noted  91  verses  which 
have  no  caesura  in  or  after  the  fourth  foot. 

Caesura  of  the  sixth  foot  is  not  frequent  :  Zeus  occurs  as  final 
word,  CVHI  and  xcvns  1.  61  ;  Zev,  941  b  RM.  ;  vv[v],  xxiv  ;  vous,  850; 
(Tijv,  776;  Trais,  779  (cp.  also  859).  In  48  is  the  clumsy  ending 
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a.v  £w.     The  third  verse  of  LIV  ended  with  some  monosyllable 
I?V]   or   /*[e]?).      In    other    cases   the   final   monosyllable  is  an 
enclitic  (re,  TTOV,  /tc,  ere,  <rot),  or  /xev  or  Se. 

I  note  a  few  exceptional  rhythms.     Two  spondiac  words  at  the 
beginning : 

"Hp  [alt  ®%KS  Tr)v&e,  CXLII  (Delos,  unknown)  ; 

1  23 

£77X01  cr'  'EXXas  Tracra,  38  (Att.  iv)  ; 

123 

Odpcrei  /caipaii  yap  <roi,  XCVII5  1.  68  (Epid.  iii)  ; 

123 

where  aVao-a  and  #apcree  would  have  sounded  better.     Two  dactylic 
words  : 

Avo-eat  ev6d.Se  OT^a,  5   (Att.  vi)  ; 

12  3 

o-w/xa  /J.€v  ev^aSe  crov,  35   (Att.  iv). 

1  2  3 

Trochaic  caesura  of  first  and  second  feet : 

X<S  /xev  'A^atos,  o  8'  e£,  xcv  (Olymp.  Argos  v)  ; 

1  2  3 

TOvSe  vew  croi,  ava^,  XXIII  (Att.  iv)  ; 

12  3 

7ra<7t  (£1X771  re  ywatKt',  69  (Att.  iv)  ; 

12  3 

at  8e  ^eoto-t  /LtaXtcrTa,  88  (Att.  iv-ii). 


Trochaic  caesura  of  fourth  and  fifth  feet  (a  390,  0  554)  : 


re  <£tXot(rt  Trpoo-etvat,  65  (Att.  iv—  ii)  ; 

4  56 

8e  Oavovo-a  TroOuvr),  45   (Att.  iv—  iii)  ; 

456 

e^^pa  Se  <f>f  \ouri  yeVotro,  1136  (Att.  iii-ii)  ; 

4  56 

jSXao-ToCcra  yovato-t  ©oavros,  CXL  (Cos  iii-ii)  ; 

4  56 

7rapeVa£e  ^0X771  Awoupyos,  XCVII5  1.  71   (Epid.  iii). 

456 

The  last  might  have  been  relieved  by  writing  TroXet  AvKoopyos-     Two 
spondiac  words  following  the  penthemimeres  (H  199)  : 

/?o)/xov  Ovo-ais  MaXeoYa,  XCVII3  1.  31   (Epid.  iii)  ; 

45  6 

oVa^,  wo-irep  TO  Stxatov,  XCVII5  1.  79  (Epid.  iii). 
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Augmented  forms  are  preferred,  and  elision  makes  room  for  the 
augment.     Thus  : 

fj.r)Tepa  W-qKa.^  not  [Ji.r)Tepa  Or/Ka,  XXXII  (Att.  iv)  ; 
i  2 

p.oip   eSa/Aacrcre,  not  /J-olpa.  8a/Aacr<7£,  CXXVIII  (Sybar.  ii)  '} 

2  3 

ev8a.ifj.wv  Be.  eOavov,  XXV  (Att.  iv)  ; 

12  3 

ouo-'  ZQavov,  91  (Att.  iv)  ; 

3  4 

pjoi  TaSe  !Ae£as,  XCVII5  1.  67   (Epid.  iii)  ; 

4  5 

eVe/c'  lo-TefavwOr),  XXV  (Att.  iv)  ; 

5  6 

yat'  e/caXvi/'av,  not  yaia  KaXv\f/av,  5  *   (Att.  iv—  ii)  ] 

5  6 

p.f.  cTrotr/o-ev,  xv  (Att.  vi),  if  verse  ; 


TO.VT  ej/o/u£ov,  8  1  (Att.  iv-ii)  ; 

5  6 

£7r£7roV^et5,  cxxvn  (Sybar.  ii)  ; 

5  6 

vfjLTTL  cVt/cwv,  940  a  RM  (Olymp.  Samos  v)  ; 

5  6 


,  941  (Att.  iii)  ; 

6 

[irjore  ev[iKo>v],  925  (Att.  iv-ii)  ; 

6 

TTOTC  t/r/oe^a,  LXXVI  (Cypriote). 


Preference  for  the  augment  outweighs  most  merely  metrical  con- 
siderations.1 In  particular  it  is,  we  see,  a  more  important  factor  than 
the  choice  of  a  trisyllable  or  any  particular  form  of  word  at  the  end 
of  the  verse.2 

Some  other  illustrations  of  the  preference  for  augmented  forms 
will  be  given  below  (p.  62).  For  examples  in  pentameters,  see  pp. 
64  and  65. 

B.  —  DACTYLS  AND  SPONDEES. 

i.  —  THE  FIFTH  FOOT. 

Sixteen  spondiac  verses  occur  in  our  inscriptions  : 


1  Isyllus  nevertheless  has  written  fcs  ^efSe-ro,  xcvn5  1.  61,  with  rather  unneces- 
sary squeamishness,  as  its  €<£>e'5ero  would  have  been  quite  defensible. 

2  Accordingly  <r</>'  «Wa><ras  is  to  be  written  rather  than  <r<f>e  aataffas  in  XCVH5 
1-  75-  6 
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eKr)/36\wi  'ATroAAwvi,  L  (Delos  vi)  . 
©eoK/HTov  'ATro'AAeun,  cxLin  (Delos,  unknown). 
'Ep/Aoo-Tparou  'A/JS^pirr/s,  759  (Att.  v). 
Tavov  Oeov  iSpwravTO,  775   (Egypt  iv). 
'Ao-»cAa7riaH  laTrjpL,  XCVII2  1.  18  (Epid.  iii). 
verjv  ZTI  KaAAi'/cAetajV],  857  (Rhod.  Mac.). 
Mvprov,  £ei/oi,  av8rjcravTe<s,  205  (Halicarn.  ii). 


^v  Ta&yraiai,  II  (Att.  vi-v). 

CV  TplKKTfjl  7mpa#ei?7S,   XCVII3  1.    2Q    (Epid.   til). 


©eoyetVcov  ©vfiov^ov  TTCUS,  90  (Att.  iv). 
a  rai  d(v)0pw7ra),  Lxxvn  (Cypriote). 


avOp<J*7T<l)V,    26    (Att.   iv)  . 

OV[K  a]v  TIS  d[p]i[^]/u,i7o-«ev,  926  (Hermione  iii). 


rpeis  <£vAas,  26  (Att.  iv). 
€7rt  youvao-i  Trarpos  p,api/^as,  89  (Att.  iv-ii). 
CK  Bovo-Tropou  ^A^ev  Ka/ivw[v],  xcvn5  1.  62  (Epid.  iii).1 

It  will  be  seen  that  seven  only  of  these  cases  conform  to  the  most 
frequent  norm  of  spondiac  verse  —  a  four-syllable  word  after  a  dactyl. 
Two  have  the  tetrasyllable  after  a  spondee  :  and  the  next  two  have 
practically  the  same  form,  as  &vfj.ovxov  Treu?  and  TW  avQpwirw  are  felt 
as  rhythmical  equivalents  of  a  tetrasyllable.  One  verse,  a  Homeric 
reminiscence,  ends  with  a  trisyllable.  All  these  are  well-established 
forms,  and  even  the  ending  dpify^o-eiev,  following  the  rare  trochaic 
caesura  of  the  fourth  foot,  can  be  paralleled  from  Homer  (B  479, 
etc.).  The  last  three  cases  are  monstrosities.  The  general  character 
of  the  inscriptions  26  and  89,  both  in  thought  and  versification,  is 
such  that  they  can  afford  but  slender  support  to  S^/xou  <£T//AIS  and 
the  like  in  Homer.  Isyllus  is  not  much  better,  but  we  will  charitably 
believe  that  he  meant  the  graver  to  cut  yXv&f.  Kdfj.v<av.2 


1  The  ending  Sipatv  6rjna  which  Kabbadias  has  printed  in  XCVH5  1.  72,  should 
obviously  be  Sipye  v[6]r)fi.a. 

2  There  is  plenty  of  evidence  of  the  avoidance  of  such  cadences.     Thus  tvl 
Trovreai,   179  (Core,  vi);   eVl  Sfocai,  26  (Att.  iv)  ;   fv\  nv6o?,  CXVIII  (Delphi  iv); 
M  vaiai,  LXXX  (Cedreae  iv-iii)  ;   <pp<i(eo  <nj/ia,  XXXVII  (Att.  Mac.)  ;   0oTpv<a5eos 
otvris,  88  (Att.  iv-iii)  ;  etc. 
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Ludwich1  has  shown  that  spondiac  verses  were  more  avoided  in 
elegiac  poetry  than  in  epic.  This  explains  the  comparatively  small 
number  of  spondiazontes  m  the  inscriptions,  the  proportion  being 
about  half  what  it  is  in  Homer.  Just  half  our  sixteen  cases  occur  in 
elegiac  epigrams,  though  about  two-thirds  of  the  inscriptional  hexa- 
meters belong  in  such  epigrams. 

2.  —  THE  FOURTH  FOOT. 

The  preference  of  the  verse  for  a  dactyl  in  the  fourth  foot  stands 
in  close  connexion  with  the  bucolic  caesura.  The  relative  numbers 
of  dactyls  and  spondees  before  this  caesura  have  been  set  forth  above 
(p.  5  1  fig.)  .  It  only  remains  to  point  out  cases  where  the  form  of 
a  word  has  been  influenced  by  the  effort  for  dactylic  endings. 


,  OVK  a(36r)To[v],  40  (Att.  iii-ii). 
's,  ov  irplv  eV'  avSpwv,  255   (Cypr.  iv—  hi). 


These  two  verses  have  a  bearing  on  II  7  and  754. 


eo.  IlaXAaSos  ayr^s,  850  (Att.  iv-iii). 
>c[p]o-c[^>]ovetas,  cxxvn  (Sybaris  ii). 
apyaXfOLo,  CXXVIII  (Sybaris  ii). 
<£aos  ^eXtbio,  521  (Thessalonica  Mac.). 
wv  <£aos  deA/oio,  cxxvn  (Sybaris  ii). 
wv  TA.ao5,  of/cov  a/u,'  avroS,  XXIII  (Att.  iv). 
e/x  /3iwi  iy8e,  83  (Att.  iv-ii)  ; 


where  the  sense  would  suggest  rather  e0av/xa£'. 

La  Roche  has  discussed,  in  the  Zeitschrift  fur  Oesterreichische 
Gymnasien,  1876,  p.  413  flg.,  the  Homeric  use  of  w  and  ev  in  the 
fourth  foot.  His  conclusion  is  that  Ivt  is  to  be  written  when  the 
preposition  leans  backwards,  eV  when  it  leans  forward.  There  is 
sense  in  this  principle,  as  the  bucolic  caesura  is  felt  in  the  one  case 
and  not  in  the  other.2  The  inscriptions  follow  La  Roche's  rule  three 
times,.  and  violate  it  once  : 


1  De  hexametris  poetarum  Graecorum  spondiacis,  p.  1 8  flg. 

2  La  Roche,  however,  in  applying  the  second  part  of  the  rule,  makes  an  ex- 
ception in  the  case  of  digammated  words  following  the  preposition.    Before  these 
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Jis  evt  o-w<£/oovos  iy/?as,  cxvn  (Elatea  Mac.). 

A  (fidpeai  ACOKOIS,  774  (Priene  iv—  iii). 
Kf.tp.iu  S'  ev  8?7/>i[a>i  'A&yvwv],  92  (Att.  iv-ii). 


Aoy^as  evt  trw/Acm  e/cet'vwv,  26  (Att,  iv). 

No  one  has  attempted  to  make  TTOTI'  (irpori)  and  71730?  conform  to 
any  such  rule.  It  would  not  be  very  hard.  The  disyllabic  form  in 
this  part  of  the  verse  is  oftenest  found  before  a  /r-word  (ao-rv,  "IXiov  ; 
Z  113,  O  68  1,  etc.).  On  the  other  hand,  TT/OOS  reixo?  fpcta- 

TOlO-l    T£    V7TVOS    (X    112,   K   68),    CtC.          But    WC    haVC    7TOTI     8S)fJM 

o  442  ;  similarly  £  297,  A  426,  etc.     Like  this  is 

€/j.ov  TTOTI  TTtWa  j/i/ov,  cxix  (Delphi  iv-iii)  =  Herod,  i,  65. 

But  for  two  cases  with  Trpos,  see  above,  p.  51. 

Where  there  is  no  bucolic  caesura,  no  preference  for  a  dactyl  is 
manifest.  We  find  ['Alpio-roKA^s  (not  -K\e'ns),  vi  (Att.  vi),  e^i/xou'luwv] 

45  45 

(not  -eo/tAT/v),  85  (Att.  iv-ii). 

3.  —  THE  FIRST  AND  SECOND  FOOT. 

In  verses  of  which  the  whole  first  half  can  be  read  with  certainty, 
dactyls  and  spondees  occur  as  follows  : 

With  Masc.  Caesura          With  Fern.  Caesura 
of  third  foot.  of  third  foot. 

Spondee  +  spondee  ....  50  22 

Spondee  +  dactyl      .     .     .     .  8l  70 

Dactyl     +  spondee  .     .     .     .  116  69 

Dactyl     +  dactyl      ....  103  80 

It  will  be  seen  that  there  is  a  difference,  too  large  to  be  accidental, 
between  the  verses  with  the  masculine  caesura  of  the  third  foot,  and 
those  with  the  feminine,  in  the  relative  frequency  of  some  forms.  In 
the  one  class  the  form  with  dactyl  +  spondee  distinctly  preponderates  ; 
in  the  other,  the  double  dactyl  is  the  favored  form. 

The  theory  of  a  preference  for  a  spondee  in  the  first  foot  does 
not  find  any  support  in  inscriptions.  We  have,  to  be  sure, 


he  would  write  tvi.  Indeed  all  the  editors  of  Homer  do  this.  But  there  is  no 
reason  for  the  distinction.  If  we  write  tv  yovvcuri  Kt'irat,  consistency  demands 
also  iv  po!voiri  WI/TCOI.  The  manuscripts,  of  course,  have  tvl  otvoirt,  but  this 
may  be  only  a  piece  of  diasceuasm  to  prop  up  the  metre. 
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TrarptSos,  not  TTf]\66t,  91  (Att.  iv)  ;  Tt/xo/cX^s,  not  Ti/xo/cAo;?,  14  (Att. 
vi)  ;  [navlraKA^s,  926  (Hermione  iii)  ;  'Hpa/cXe?,  LIX  (Delos  Mac.)  ; 

12  12 

0apo-£i   Katpak,   not  Odpvee,   XCVII5  1.   68    (Epid.  iii)  ;   ^Xovr'   aAAa,    30 

12  12 

(Att.  iii)  ;    TWI  Ai  AataAxos,  not  Ai/ri,  1098  a  RM    (Melos  vi-v)  ;l 

1  23 

—  all  in  accordance  with  the  spoken  language.     On  the  other  hand, 

etKova,  not  cixo),  eight  times,  cix   (Olymp.  iv),  938   (Tanagra  iv), 
i 

777  (Salam.  iv-ii),  773  (Panticapaeum  Mac.),  LXIX  (Rhod.  Mac.), 
LII  (Delos  iii-ii),  854  (Delos  iii-ii)  ;  CXL  (Cos  iii-ii)  ;  avSpes 
•fTTOirja-av,  not  irotnouv,  IIOO  (vase  v)  ;  a/xos  cxapu^r;,  not  Kapvx&r), 

23  123 

941  b  RM  (Olymp.  iii),  x6/30"1' TC  Kat/>  not  X€P°"'V  Ka^  77^  (Att.  iii-ii); 

1  2 

.fcai  vtv  aTras,  not  Tras,  xcvn2  1.  12  (Epid.  iii)  ;  wAeo,  505  (Tricca  iii) ; 

12  1 

SeoKeo,  260  (Cyrenaica  ii)  ;  veiKca,  19  (Att.  vi)  ;  oo-rea,  90  (Att.  iv), 
i  i  i 

234  (Smyrna  iii),  225  (Ephesos  Mac.)  :  —  one  or  two  of  which  are 
against  the  every-day  language. 

Nor  is  the  case  different  with  the  second  foot.  We  note,  on  the 
one  hand,  rvvrj  TrpouTre/A^e,  not  TrpoeVe/u.i/'e,  39  (Att.  iv)  ;  rovpov,  52 

23  3 

(Att.  iv)  ;  [U]vOoK\rj<;,    71  (Att.  iv)  ;  'Apto-To/cA^s,    75  (Att.  iv-iii)  ; 

23  23 

*EAAas  Trao-a,  not  aTrao-a,  38  (Att.  iv)  ;  iroOuvo-s  irao-iv,  519  (Thessalon. 

23  23 

Mac.).     On  the  other,  -n-orl  o^p,',  not  Trpos,  4  (Att.  vi)  ;  Ti/xoKAe^v, 

3  23 

492  (Theb.  iv)  ;  Iv  Ktverji,  not  /ceiv^t,  89  (Att.  iv-ii)  ;  ov  xcvea,  851 

23  23 

(Rhod.  iii)  ;  'AX^T/vwp  eTrfoltT/o-ev,  not  Trofycrcv,  1098  (Orchom.  vi-v)  ; 

12  3 

vlos  Zvaifv,  744  (Olymp.  v)  ;  dyxo0i  TraiSos,  not  dyxoS,  491  (Orchom. 

23  23 

ii). 

One  sees  that  the  preference  for  familiar  forms  was  a  much  more 
frequent  motive  of  choice  than  any  liking  for  dactyls  or  spondees  in 
these  places. 


1  The  verse  is  perhaps  a  pentameter. 
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4.  —  THE  THIRD  FOOT. 

When  the  third  foot  has  no  caesura,  it  is  oftenest  a  dactyl.  The 
list  of  such  verses  given  above  (p.  47  flg.)  shows  only  two  cases  of 
a  spondee. 

After  the  masculine  caesura,  it  makes  little  difference  whether  the 
second  half  of  the  verse  begins  with  a  long  or  with  two  shorts.  In 
xcvn3  1.  29,  Isyllus  has  chosen  to  say  lv  TptKKrji  7r«pa0e«7s,  where 

4  56 

ivL  would  have  afforded  a  slight  alleviation  of  the  ponderous  rhythm. 


IV. 
STRUCTURE   OF   THE   PENTAMETER. 

The  two  most  essential  features  —  the  caesura  between  the  t\vo 
parts,  and  the  dactylic  rhythm  of  the  second  part  —  are  always 
preserved.  Elision  in  the  chief  caesura  occurs  34  times.1  A  short 
syllable  for  a  long  once  only,  24  ;  see  p.  74.  Hiatus  at  this  point 
only  in  the  wretched  doggerel  xxvi ;  see  pp.  47  and  107. 

i.  THE  FIRST  HALF.  —  The  distribution  of  dactyls  and  spondees 
may  be  thus  shown  : 

Spondee  +  spondee     .     .     50  (14  in  Cent.  VI- V,  36  in  Cent.  IV-II). 

Spondee  +  dactyl   ...     71  (23         "         "          48         "         "       ). 

Dactyl     +  spondee     .     .  143  (25         "         "         118         "         "        ). 

Dactyl     +  dactyl   .     .     .  100  (28         "         "          72         "         "       ). 

The  proportions  do  not  differ  greatly  from  those  in  hexameters  with 
penthemimeral  caesura  (see  p.  61),  but  the  preponderance  of  the 
third  form  (dactyl  +  spondee)  is  more  marked. 

Among  the  great  variety  of  rhythmical  forms  produced  by  different 


1  Nrs.  I  a  add.,  21,  35,  353  add.  (two  examples),  39,  40,  69,  89,  183,  214, 
220,  234,  255,  488,  492,  519,  7503  add.,  759,  769,  773,  845,  854,  856 a  prf., 
-858,  875  a  add.,  932,  1043,  xxv,  LXXXIII  (three  examples),  cxvm,  cxxxix. 
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caesuras,  some  are  distinguished  by  their  frequency.     Those  which 
occur  more  than  ten  times  are  the  following  :  l 

_    w    |    w    ___          32  ___    I    --  I? 

_  w  w   I  ___        27  __  I  ___        14 

_  w  w  I  _  I  __   23        _l  --  I  --   II 

_  w    w  _   I    __         16 

_   w    |    w   _    |    --     *3              —  w    w    |    —    |    w    w   —  15 

_  ww   —    I    w    w   —  14 

_  _    I    _   w^y   _          26              —  w    v_/    |    —   ww   _  13 


A  single  word  forms  the  first  half-verse  in  184 
and  LXXXIII 


We  note  further  Sep/ceo,  not  8ep*ev,  cxrv  (Elatea  Mac.)  and  855, 
(Atalante  iii)  ;  oerrca,   183   (Core.  Mac.);   x^-KCOV  °-vr'->  85  6  a  prf. 

1  12 

(Hypate  Mac.);  [IIv0o]*cXens,  926  (Hermione  iii);  eucoi/a,  940  a 
RM  (Olymp.  Santos  v),  LXXX  (Cedreae  iv-iii),  260  (Cyren.  iii-ii)  -r 
eis,  not  vatpe/xev  e«,  781  (Cnid.  iii)  ;  ftopeov,  214  (Rhenaea 


1 

iii)  ;  ewAeir},  851  (Rhodes  iii). 

2  3 

Augmented  forms  preferred  :    //.w}/*'  ^[TT^O-CV],  220  (Amorg.  iv)  ; 

1  2 

fj-vrjuM  eorwo-ev,  LVIII  (Amorg.  iv)  ;2  £oicra  re  eKOivoivow,  XLIII  (Salam.  iv). 

12  12.3 

2.   THE  SECOND  HALF.  —  The  forms  which  occur  more  than  ten 
times  are  these  : 


_   w    w   _    |    w    w   _          56                 _   I    W 

i    \j   |    \j    \j   29 

ww|    w    v>    52                 w    ' 

^      |     |      v»     v>     19 

w|w    |     w    v^    43                  vy    ' 

U      \     —     W      |      W     _        19 

_   w    |    w   _   w    w   _          42                _    |    v. 

;      ^     W      |      W     15 

_   v,    |    v,   _   „    |    ,,   _     38                -Iv, 

,      W      |      W      W     15 

1  In  many  cases  the  less  common  forms  are  rhythmically  equivalent  to  these,. 
from  the  close  connexion  of  words. 

2  The  verse  may  possibly  be  a  hexameter. 
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Comparing  these  with  the  two-dactyl  forms  of  the  first  half,  we  note 
that  the  form  _  w  w  |  _  |  w  w  _,  which  is  there  first  in  order  of 
frequency,  here  takes  the  seventh  place.  On  the  other  hand, 
—  ^  I  w  _  v_/  w  _,  which  here  is  one  of  the  more  frequent  forms, 
occurs  but  four  times  in  the  first  half.  The  form  _  I  w  w  _  w  ^  _ 
is  found  eight  times  (in  the  first  half  only  once).  A  single  word, 
ei/veaKatSexeTis,  forms  the  second  half-  verse  in  205.  A  monosyllable 
ends  the  pentameter  only  once  :  p.[6p](np.[o]v  [eVrJi  TO  xpe[wi/],  519. 

Augment    preferred  :    TOUT'    cTe'Aeo-o-e,    740    (Melos   vi)  ;    yocw/ 

45  4 

,  89  (Att.  iv-ii)  ;   iravra  [e]KpaTeis  and   [TravTJa  tK/oaTecs,  CXVIII 

5  4545 


(Delphi  iv)  ;  ripp    lAa/3ev,  856  (Atalante  Mac.)  ;  ToCSe  ITU^OV,  225 

45  45 

(Ephes.  Mac.)  ;   To'vSe   eXdrpevaa,    850    (Att.   iv-iii)  ;   TrarpiS    I[^KC], 

45  45 

CIV  (Olymp.  vi)  ;   eXTrt'S'  I^CVTO,  21  (Att.  v)  ;  ^t'Aois  iXiTres,  not 

45  56 

AtVes,   56    (Att.   iv-ii)  ;    TrdAA'   eKa/xe,   851    (Rhod.    iii).      In 

56  5 

v,  183,  it  is  written  against  the  metre.1 

6 

The  second  half  exactly  repeats  the  form  of  the  first  in  three  cases  : 

_WW    -     I       WW    _     II     _    ^J     \J    _      !      WW    _  ,     ^O. 

—  ww    I    —  ww  —    II    —  ww     I    —  ww  —  ,    205  V.  6,  519  V.  4. 


V. 
STRUCTURE  OF  OTHER  VERSES. 

i.  IAMBIC  TRIMETER.  —  Out  of  twenty  inscriptions  in  this  metre, 
thirteen  are  composed  in  strict  form ;  that  is,  without  resolutions 
either  of  thesis  or  arsis.  Of  the  remainder,  two  (93,  1130)  have 
only  resolutions  which  would  be  permissible  in  tragic  senarii.  The 
other  five  have  the  freedom  of  the  comic  trimeter :  they  are  numbers 
LVI,  746,  246,  783,  cxxxvn,  of  which  the  first  two  are  archaic. 

1  In  53,  roC8'  frvxty  should  be  read,  rather  than  ToD8e  rvxfy- 
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The  trimeters  which  form  distichs  with  hexameters  in  cxvn  are 
strict;  those  in  211  have  one  resolution,  not  transcending  tragic 
limits. 

The  resolutions  of  thesis  are  these  : 

eTri  vco-,  783  (Cnid.  iv-ii).  -rot  Tra/aeSpos,  783  (Cnid.  iv-ii). 

1  3 

-ot  'ave#ev,  746  (Olymp.  Arg.  v).      -ra  TOV  'E/oaeno-fleVou,  211  (Syr.  iii). 

2  456 

-TO  KorvAov,  1130  (vase  vi).  'Ao-KA^TrioSoTou,  246  (Bith.  Mac.). 

3  456 

-vos  yeyova,  93  (Att.  iv-iii).  Aa/Ai/fayopea),  LVI  (AmorgOS  vi).1 

3  56 

Disyllabic  arses  occur  as  follows  : 
'A(/>poStYai,  783  (Cnid.  iv-ii).  Ai/ri  ran/,   746  (Olymp.  Arg.  v). 

2  4 

Kf,  CXXXVII  (Cypriote).  TrcvTaerous,  246  (Bith.  Mac.). 


The  chief  caesura  is  the  ordinary  one,  after  the  second  trochee, 
in  thirty-seven  verses,  the  whole  number  of  verses  being  fifty-three. 
Person's  rule  of  the  fifth  foot  is  nowhere  violated. 

2.  TROCHAIC  TETRAMETER.  —  There  are  twenty-one  verses,  sixteen 
of  which  have  the  customary  caesura  after  the  fourth  foot.  Four 
have  the  break  in  the  middle  of  the  fourth  foot,  one  in  the  middle 
of  the  fifth.  —  The  inscription  790  and  the  trochaic  part  of  79  follow 
strict  rules  ;  783  and  xcviii  have  the  following  freedoms  : 

Resolution  of  Thesis  : 
TraAtv  or-,  XCVIIj  (Epid.  iii).  K/otrayopas,  783. 

1  34 

0  VO//.GS,  XCVIl!.  HevofcpiTOS,  783. 

1  3  4 

'Aya0o'8copos,  783  (Cnid.  iv-ii).          dpio-TO/cparfav,  XCVI^. 

12  34 


XCVIIj.  dvOpayafltas,  XCVIIj. 

3  78 

*ov  'aTre'Sei^a,  XCVIIj. 

3  4 


On  Kai  lAcyov,  xcviii,  see  p.  126. 

1  fi 


1  But  on  this  see  p.  103. 
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Disyllabic  arses : 

Ti/j.oT€\rj<i.  783.  Ho \ldvdm,  78-?. 

1  2  6 

TeAecrwv,  783.  SiAeowas,  783. 

5  78 

'Apiordya 0os,  783.  7rp[o]ayoi,  XCVII,. 

56  7 

The  name  2iXewvta9  is,  as  Kaibel  remarks,  suspicious.  Herwerden 
guesses  Si/AwviSas-  The  dactyl  in  trochaic  tetrameter  is  defended, 
even  for  literature,  by  Wilamowitz,  "  Isyllos  von  Epidauros,"  p.  7  flg. 
But  these  inscriptional  examples,  nearly  all  in  proper  names  and  in  a 
single  inscription  of  four  lines,  do  not  inspire  great  confidence  in  its 
respectability. 

3.  OTHER  IAMBIC  VERSES.  —  The  two  catalectic  trimeters  of  the 
vase  inscription  1133  have  two  resolved  theses  in  succession,  TrAeov 

3 

[djTr*  "a pa  ;  and  one  disyllabic  arsis,  Trarep  aiOc.  —  In  1132,  the  two 
iambic  tetrameters  catalectic  both  have  caesura  at  the  end  of  the 
•  second  dipody ;  and  the  second  verse  has  the  second  arsis  disyllabic, 
'a7roTet'cre[i]. 

4.  ARCHILOCHIAN  HEPTAMETER.  —  The  two  verses  of  this  form  in 
187  are  of  regular  construction.     The  first  part  is  a  hexameter  cut 
off  at  the  bucolic  caesura  :  a  dactyl  precedes  this  caesura.      Both 
verses  have  the  feminine  caesura  of  the  third  foot :    both  have  a 
spondee  as  the  first  foot. 

5.  ISYLLUS'S  PAEAN  (xcvn4).  —  It  consists  of  seventy-eight  ionici  a 
minore,  written  continuously  like  so  much  prose.     As  indications  of 
the  ends  of  periods,  we  have  three  catalectic  ionics,  numbers  18,  45, 
65  ;   and  three  hiatus,  after  numbers  6,  27,  55.     If  we  assume  only 
these  certain  points  of  division,  we  get  groups  of  6,  12,  9,  18,  10,  10, 
13  ionics  respectively.     But  it  is  very  probable  that  there  were  more 
groups.      These   six  dividing-points   all  coincide  with  the  ends   of 
sentences  :  Isyllus  would  seem  to  have  made  his  rhythmical  groups 
correspond  with  divisions  of  the  sense.     Now  there  are  several  other 
ends  of  sentences.     One  of  them  (at  40)   seems   to   have   syllaba 
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anceps  (eAwe.  Aex«ov)  :  but  I  assign  no  weight  to  this,  as 
is  possible.  Following  these  sense-pauses,  the  group  12  could  be 
divided  into  6,  6  ;  the  group  18  into  7,  6,  5  ;l  the  group  13  into 
2,  9,  2.  Strophic  responsion  is  out  of  the  question,  and  the  fore- 
going figures  do  not  suggest  any  eurhythmical  correlation  of  the 
groups  among  themselves.  As  to  what  the  distribution  of  cola  inside 
the  groups  may  have  been  there  is  no  indication. 

The  longs  of  the  ionic  are  freely  resolved  ;   the  first  long  eight 
times,  the  second  three  times,  but  never  both  together  : 


-va  Oebv  dei-,  foot  2.  -rtote  Kope  XP^  foot  44. 

-\vO'   es   d/coas,   foot  9.  /MaTpoVoAiv  av£-,  foot  71. 
-KOiTiv  6<ri'oicr-,  foot  17. 

TrarpiS  'ETTiSaup-,  foot  2O.  <S8e  yap   <f>a.Ti<s,  foot  7. 

Ovya.Tf.pa.  Ma-,  foot  22.  -A[a>i]   8o/xev  Trapa-,  foot  16. 

e/c  Se  3>Aeyva,   foot  28.  re/Ae'va  Te/ceT-,  foot  48. 


Contraction,  producing  --  /.  __,  is  not  found  on  the  stone,  but  in 
foot  68,  xaV  'Ao-xAa-,  Wilamowitz's  conjecture,  is  demanded  by  the 
sense. 

Anaclasis  of  the  ordinary  form,  ww_/.w  —  w_Z._,  occurs  five 
times:  rdS'  i-jr^vv^ov  TO  KaAAos  (foot  31—  32)  ;2  KanSwv  8e  6  X/31XTO- 
TO^OS  (35-36)  ;  yovifJMv  8'  lAwev  wStv-  (50—51)  ;  Aax«ns  re  /u,atd 
dyava  (54—55)  j  -TTIOV  wvo/xa^e  'ATroAAcov  (59—60). 

More  frequent  is  the  freedom  of  long  for  short  at  the  beginning 
of  the  ionic,  _  w  _/  __  This  may  have  grown  out  of  the  form  of 
anaclasis  ww_/.  --  w_/.  —  (aTroo-et'ovrai  Se  Avrras,  Frogs  346,  etc.).3 
But  to  Isyllus  _  w  ^o  cxp  is  a  distinct  form  of  the  ionic,  to  be  used  at 
pleasure,  without  reference  to  the  preceding  foot.  Twice  he  begins 
a  rhythmical  period  with  it:  diSe  yap  <£aY<.s  (7),  C'K  Se  $>Aeyva  (28). 
Once  a  resolution  of  the  preceding  long  is  found  :  Trapa  |  KOITIV  60-1010-- 
(17).  The  remaining  cases  are  thirteen  on  the  stone  :  <£ot/3e  'ATro'AAon' 
(12),  -o-av  7raTr;p  Zevs  (14),  -A[wt]  8o/xev  Trapa-  (16),  -[A]ov  y[a/x]ei 
rav  (23),  4>ot^os  e/x.  Ma-  (37),  -Aou  8op,ots  Trap-  (38),  -pav  lAvo-e  (40), 
-ro)i€  Kope  XflV"  (44)'  pa-fpos  'A.<TK\a-  (58),  TOV  voo-wv  Travo--  (6l), 
av£-  (71),  -)(aipfv  'Ao-xAa-  (68),  -£<ov  ivapyrf  (72).  The 


1  Probably  the  7  was  originally  8:  see  foot-note  3  on  p.  191. 

2  See,  however,  p.  191,  foot-note  8.  3  Otherwise  Wilamowitz. 
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last  two,  however,  disappear  by  the  certain  emendation  of  Wilamowitz. 
In  their  place  come  two  others :  [l]viv  AtyAa  (49)  by  Semitelos's 
conjecture,  and  i-o[S]8'  e7rwvu//,os  (31)  by  mine  (see  p.  192). 

The  license  of  short  for  long  at  the  end  of  the  ionic  is  admitted 
by  Wilamowitz  for  two  places:  8e  Kopows  e7reK\r)6r)  (33),  and 
uyietav  fTnirefj.iroL<;  (73).  But  this  is  a  needless  concession  :  tiyieiav  is 
obviously  possible  (Aristoph.  Birds  604  ;  Homeric  aX^Oeirj,  etc.), 
and  respecting  the  other  place  see  p.  192. 

6.  THE  DEDICATION  OF  AGATHON  AT  DODONA  (7 75  a  RM). — 
The  metrical  form  is  obscure.  After  three  anapaestic  verses,  follow 
the  words  -jrpo^evoL  MoAocro-aiv  /cat  frvfjifj-d^utv,  ev  rpta/covra  yeveats  ;  then 
comes  another  distinct  anapaestic  verse,  and  lastly  the 'single  word 
ZaKw&oi.  Christ  (Rhein.  Mus.  1878,  p.  610)  and  Kaibel  consider 
the  whole  metrical,  dividing  the  words  just  quoted  into  an  ithyphallic 

jLvJL^-L—,  an  iambic  dipody /.  w  _/.,  and  a  trochaic  dimeter 

-L  w www  — ;  with  another  iambic  dipody  at  the  end.  But 

I  doubt  whether  any  verses  except  the  four  anapaestic  ones  were 
intended.  The  diction  of  the  rest  is  utterly  prosaic.  Mixed  prose 
and  poetry,  even  joined  in  one  sentence,  are  not  unknown  in  inscrip- 
tions :  762,  936,  and  1130  are  cases  in  point. 

The  first  of  the  four  anapaestic  verses  is  a  tripody ;  the  other 
three  are  dimeters.  Only  one  has  the  caesura  in  the  middle. 


VI. 
QUANTITY   OF   VOWELS. 

It  has,  of  course,  no  significance  for  us  when  doubled  consonants, 
in  archaic  fashion,  are  written  singly:  as  'A7rdA(A)aw,  747;  aA(A)o- 
/ACVOS,  I;  T€cr(o-)apa,  942  a  RM  ;  crrovo/:ecr(o-)aj>,  180;  ^apteo-(o-)av, 
LXXXIX,  xc,  XCH  ;  Atyt'0(0)oio,  cxm ;  o7riS(S)o'[/u.evos],  en.  Here 
belong  KiT(r)i;Awt,  484 ;  KaA(A)ta,  cxxiv.  Similar,  though  due  to 
another  cause,  is  ^pydo-aro  for  ^pydWaTo,  778  (Calymn.  iv-ii)  :  the 
graver  inadvertently  substituted  the  familiar  prose  form. 
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Simple  graphic  mistakes  are  evo-c/Seifas  for  eucre/Stas,  875  a  add, 
(Olymp.  iv.)  ;  Beiov  for  0edv,  774  (Priene  iv-iii)  ;  2a>o-tiava£  for 
2aKriava£,  255  (Cypr.  iv-iii)  ;  TrdA^as  for  iroAtas,  759  (Att.  Abdera  v).1 

<|><ATUJS,  as  printed  at  the  beginning  of  a  trochaic  verse  in  cxxxvi, 
is  a  mistake  of  the  editor.  It  is  the  Doric  genitive  of  3>iA.Tu>,  and 
should  read  <£iArds  (the  letters  are  4>IATO$),  like  Aards  in  CIG. 
1688  =  CIA.  II.  545  ;  compare  Ahrens  Dor.  p.  174. 

i.  The  diphthongs  01,  «,  ot  before  a  vowel  often  lost  their  i,  produc- 
ing forms  like  Mavnvcas,  941  c  RM,  and  Mavriv«u,  744.  As  double 

12  56 

forms,  Ileipaievs  and  Ileipaeus,  TrpvTavei'a  and  Trpvrave'a,  thus  came  to 
stand  side  by  side,  it  is  not  surprising  that  in  metrical  inscriptions 
these  were  sometimes  confused.  So  the  following  irregularities  must 
be  understood  : 

Aivceu,  14  (Att.  vi).2  ov  Sucatav,  95  (Att.  iii). 

12  45 

dvSpaiv  "It]  (=  elrj)   24  (Att.  iv).         dpyaAtibts,  1136  (Att.  iii-ii). 

34  23 


,  24  (Att.  iv.).  'lo-ruuevs,  CXLI  (Delos,  unknown  \ 

23  12 

Three  words  require  special  mention  :  TTOIW,  vtds.  and  otci. 

The  spelling  TTOIW  occurs  : 
oiei,  179  (Core.  vi).  eTTofyo-cv,  cxxxvm  (Att.  vi). 


1098  a  RM,  i.t.  (Melos  vi-v).  cVfo^t^o-ev,  1098  (Orchom.  vi-v). 

2  3 

€7roi£i,  cm  (Olymp.  v).  e^eTrofyo-',  759,  pent.  (Att.  v). 

6  23 

Troiwrev,  741   (Att.  vi).  eTroojcrev,  XLVI  (Euboea  v). 

5  6 

fTTotrjo-av,  noo  (vase  v).  [eTi-Joo/o-e,  ex  (Olymp.  iv). 

23  3 

7roiT//Aa,  750  (Paros  v).  firotrjvev,  xiii  (Att.  vi),  if  poetry. 

3  :t 

TToZetv,  LXXXI,  pent.  (Didym.  vi),     eVofyo-cv,  xv  (Att.  vi),  if  poetry. 

1  6 

not  quite  certain  that  poetry. 

Tj-otTjo-ev,  LXXIX  (Halic.  Mac.). 
i 

1  Blass,  Aussprache  des  Griechischen,  p.  24,  and  Cauer,  Delectus  (ad  ed.),  p.  317, 
think  WArjas  Ionic  spelling  for  ir6\eas. 

2  Bergk,  Litteraturgeschichte  I,  p.  385,  takes  AiWcu  roSe  ffrj[/jia]  as  a  logaoedic 
clause. 
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Furthermore,  in  KaTronjo-e,  cxxxv,  iamb,  trim.,  where  the  quantity  is 


indeterminate. 

The  spelling  TTOW  : 
eVoei,  8  (Att.  vi).  eVmjo-ev,  VI  (Att.  vi). 

4  6 

cVdei,  cxxvi  (Metapont.  vi). 

3 

In  KaTTo^o-e,  1099,  iamb,  trim.,  the  quantity  is  not  decisive.     Neu- 
bauer's  eVe/rao-a  =  eVot'ifo-a,  Lxxvin,  is  utterly  uncertain.    In  773b  RM 

6 

either  eVdj^cre]  or  eVoft^cre]  may  be  supposed. 

Wecklein,  in  his  Curae  Epigraphicae,  p.  54,  decides  that  we  ought 
to  write  TTOEIV  in  the  poets  whenever  the  vowel  is  short.  The  inscrip- 
tions do  not  favor  this,  as  against  two  certain  examples  of  irodv  we 
have  five  certain  ones  of  TTOUII/.  We  are  rather  led  to  infer  that  the 
pronunciation  TTOICIV  with  consonantal  i  existed  alongside  of 
and 


With  i-io's  the  case  is  different.  Although  the  word  with  short  first 
syllable  is  found  in  Homer  at  least  ten  times  (see  also  Pindar  Nem. 
vi.  37),  there  is  no  certain  inscriptional  instance  of  this.1  The  one 
possible  instance,  Auro-xvA(A)ou  e£{,s  Kc<^[a]X^o[s],  760  (Att.  v),  is 

45  6 

only  a  possibility.  See  above,  p.  55.  On  778,  into  which  Ditten- 
berger  has  brought  vio?  by  a  more  than  doubtful  conjecture,  see  p.  48. 
Everywhere  else  the  syllable,  however  spelt,  is  long.  The  examples 
are  : 

With  vi  :  vios,  743  a  prf.  (Att.  vi)  ;  vivs,  472  (Sparta  vi)  ;  wov,  179 

6  61 

(Core,  vi)  ;  rlo's,   752  (Att.  v)  ;  vto's,  753  (Att.  v)  ;  vie,  488  (Tanag. 

6  36 

v)  ;   uids,  744  (Olymp.  v)  ;  wo?,  cvm  (Olymp.  iv,  pent)  ;  rtos,  942  a 

2  2  C. 

RM  (Olymp.  Maenal.  iv)  ;  viov,  492  (Theb.  iv)  ;  vie,  cxvm  (Delphi 

6  6 

iv);  vtos,  cxxv  (Larisa  iv);  [vjlos,  LXXXII  (Ephes.  iv,  pent.)  ;  vlo?,  768 

51  3 

(Xanth.  iv);  vio's,  774  (Priene  iv-iii,  pent.);  ma,  cxvi  (Elat.  iv-iii); 

1  6 

1  Meisterhans's  statement,  Grammatik  der  Attischen  Inschriften,  p.  29,  near 
bottom,  "  die  poetischen  inschriften  zeigen  je  nach  bediirfniss  des  metrums  die 
eine  oder  die  andere  form,"  is  misleading. 
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via,  860  (Chios  iv-ii)  ;   via,  30  (Att.  iii)  ;   [vlidv,  926  (Hermione  iii, 

5  5  1 

pent.)  ;  viuk,  xcvn2 1.  18  (Epid.  iii)  ;  vtds,  851  (Rhod.  iii)  ;  vies,  845 

3  34 

(Att.  iii-ii,  pent.)  ;   via,  855  (Atalante  Mac.)  ;   vtds,  856  (Atalante 

5  2 

Mac.)  ;  via,  856 a  prf.  (Hypate  Mac.)  ;  vies,  CXL  (Cos  iii-ii,  pent.); 
vtdv,  1135  (vase  Mac.).1 

5 

With  v  :    vvs  'A.0rjvrti,  Xiv  (Att.  vi)  ;    vos  'Arap/Jov,  22  (Att.  v)  ; 

56  67 

vos  npamxpYov,  xxxi  (Att.  iv)  ;  <£t'Aos  vds,  221  (Amorg.  iv-iii).2 

123  6 

It  becomes  certain  from  this  that  v  in  the  Attic  vds,  which  Her- 
werden  declares  to  have  been  the  only  form  known  to  Attic  prose,3 
was  long,  not  short.4  The  inference  for  forms  like  opyva,  xareayva, 
TrapuXrjfjjva,  etc.,  is  strong ;  and  Meisterhans,  p.  28,  note  247,  is 
wrong  in  asserting  short  v  for  these. 

An  isolated  case  of  the  contrary  treatment  of  vi  is  perhaps  recog- 
nizable in  the  Cypriote  inscription  LXXVII  ;  //^Se  <f>vjrj.  The  reading 

1  2 

is  not  certain.     If  right,  it  stands  opposed  to  Homeric  8vrj,  but  in 
agreement  with  the  Homeric  measurement  of  vtds. 

The  forms  aiet,  'act,  and  'act  occur  as  follows  : 
at/ret,  742  (Crissavi)  ;  aiei,  6  (Att.  vi)  ;  aiet,  197  a  add.  (Rhod.  Mac.). 

6  66 

'aei,  xcvn2 1.  25  (Epid.  iii)  ;  'dc'vaov,  same,  1.  n. 

4  23 

'act,   64  (Att.  iv)  ;   'aeifwrjarov,   35    (Att.  iv,  pent.)  ;   'act/iv^o-rov,    69 

4  2'  3  23 

(Att.  iv)  ;   'act,  779  (Chalc.  Mac.)  ;  'act,  cxi  (iamb,  trim.,  Thesp. 

4  6 

Mac.)  ;  'aet'/Aj/ao-Tov,  855  (Atalante  Mac.)  ;  'aet//,vao-Tovs,  932  (Sidon 

23  23 

iii,  pent.)  ;  'aet^vwo-Tois,  cxv  (Elat.  iii,  pent.). 

2  3 

2.  The  to  of  i7pws  in  the  oblique  cases  is  sometimes  shortened 
(cp.  £  303),  sometimes  not : 

1  Kaibel  gives  Aotou  [v]6v,  the  vase  having  AAIOYION.     But  the  Y  belongs  to 
both  words:  seep.  115,  where  two  similar  cases  will  be  given. 

2  In  xn  (Att.  vi)  vvs  occurs  in  what  is  probably  a  prose  addition. 
8  Lapidum  Testimonia,  p.  12. 

4  So  Blass,  Aussprache  des  Griechischen,  p.  44. 
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t,  552  a  add.  (unknown,  Mac.),     rjpwa,  pent,  774  (Priene  iv-iii). 

4 

,  856aprf.  (Hypate  Mac.).     17/0^05,  781  (Cnid.  iii). 

,  1037  (Petiliaii).  ^pwt,  or  17,00)1?,  XXXVITI  (Alt.  iv), 

?  ? 

if  poetry. 

Other  shortenings  of  the  long  0-sound  are  : 
(O),  pentam.,  13  (Att.  vi). 


5  6 

7ra[is]  Zwi'Acw  (O),  unless  ZwtAov,  769  (Erythrae  iv).1 

1  2 

In  all  these  examples  (except  the  archaic  one)  o>  is  written,  not  o. 
It  is  hard  to  believe  that  there  is  any  reason  for  this,  save  preference 
for  the  familiar  spelling.  ZoiAos  and  -n-arpdi^  would  be  on  a  par 
with  Tpoia  (Rhes.  231,  261,  etc.)  and  £oias  (Theocr.  29,  5)  :2  rjpoos 
would  be  like  £077. 

A  similar  correption  of  rj,  d,  in  STJIOUS,  xxvm  (Att.  iv),  and  SatuWas, 

4  4 

26  (Att.  iv),  is  in  the  highest  degree  improbable,  notwithstanding 
what  some  Homeric  scholars  —  most  recently  Christ,  Prolegomena, 
p.  112  —  have  brought  themselves  to  believe.  Simple  contraction 
is  to  be  assumed,  producing  the  diphthong  771  (vulgarly  written  77). 
This  in  spite  of  Hartel,  Homer.  Stud,  in,  p.  15  fig.  There  is  not  the 
shadow  of  a  reason  for  supposing  Homeric  S^iwo-avres  to  be  in  any 
way  different  from  Attic  Syiovre, 


3.   From  Homeric  imitation  come  'tepds,  cxv  •  'Zepa,  pent.,  782  and 
924;  'iepdv,  932;  'tepdv,  LXXI ;  </>iAowr',  79  (Att.  iv-ii);  "Ai'Sos,  XCIX. 

521  1 

KciAds  occurs  not  only  in  dactylic  verse  (941  b  RM,  etc.),  but  even 
in  trochaic  tetrameters  (/cdAoiv,    790).      Not  only  'A7rdA(A)o>n,   747 

4  12 

(Delphi  Lac.  v)  ;  and  "A.prj<;,  xcix  (Tegea  Mac.),  which  are  Hom- 
eric, but  also  'ATrdAAwv,  858  (Miletus  iv-ii)  ;  and*Apea,  heptam.,  187 

23  4 

(Ithaca  Mac.)  ;  "Apea,  LIII  (Delos  ii),  which  are  not. 

5 

1  In   late   inscriptions  of  Kaibel's   collection,  Zo>?Aos  occurs  three  times,  as 

£-  ^>  \j ;     ZorfAou   once,  with   the   measurement    ^_  ^ .      Tpo>f Aos,   pentam., 

occurs  in  cvui. 

2  So  the  editions  ;    the  mss.  faias  and  £bfas.     The  trisyllabic  Tpoia 
occurs  six  times  in  Pindar :  the  orthography  wavers  in  the  manuscripts. 
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Noteworthy  also  are  vyuiav  in  lyric,  xcvn4   (Epid.  iii)  ; 
dvSpos,  LXXXIII  (Cyme  iii-ii).     On  Kopows,  xcvn4,  see  p.  69.     x"tv' 

cxxxra  (vase)  is  uncertain.  If  it  really  means  '  to  pour  with,'  it 
should  not  be  transcribed  xyuv,  but  should  be  understood  as  mis- 
written  for  x««v  (Hesiod  Theog.  83)  or 


4.   Short  final  syllables  are  used,  under  the  ictus,  for  long   in 
several  cases. 

In  the  caesura  of  the  pentameter  : 

['API]O-[T]OK[PIT]OV  wAeo-e,  24  (Att.  iv). 

2  34 

.....  SaorroVopos  wAeTo,  Fick       j  cxxn  (Pharsalus  v)  ; 
.....    AtoroVopos  <2AeTo,  Meister  j      both  uncertain. 

2  34 

[0ava]ros  e£av[toj/Ta],  XLi  (Att.  Mac.),  also  uncertain. 

34  5 

In  the  second  foot  of  the  hexameter  : 

yewa/tev6V,  dfliy^s,  521  (Thessalon.  Mac.).1 

123 

.....    OS  O.TTO  /ATJTpOS,    95     (Att.   HI). 
2  3 

KoAAfb-TpaTos  avfOrjKe,  XCVI  (Epid.  vi-v).2 

1  23 

(rrj/j.0.  roSe  KvAwv,  9  (Att.  vi). 

1  23 

ou  yap  rl  e7«oTats  (ti-e-pi-si-ta-i-se),  Lxxrv  (Cypriote)  ; 

12  3 

according  to  Deecke.     If  right,  Viorais  must  be  understood. 

/nv^eiov  dpcT^s,  according  to  Kohler,  is  required  by  the  sense  in  73 

12  3 

(Att.  v,  pent.),  the  stone  having  /AV7/ju.eiW,  which  he  thinks  is  due  to  a 
"schreiber  noch  wenig  geubt  im  gebrauch  des  ionischen  alphabets." 

In  the  third  foot  : 

.....  Trarpos  vs,  xi  (Att.  vi).  But  see  p.  203. 

3 

Kaport[/ra]j/a£  Ka  TTOTI,  C^TTW,  LXXFV  (Cypriote). 

1  234 

'Aoraydpai  Trarpt   [M]a[yvr;](n/cAtas,  CXXIII  (Pherae  iv-iii)  ; 

123  45 

but  see  Appendix,  p.  198. 

1  Kaibel  thinks  that  a  young  girl's  epitaph  was  changed  to  do  duty  for  a  boy  : 
so  originally  yivffapJrqv- 

2  It  might  have  been  ju* 
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In  the  fifth  foot : 

«Xi?  uAt7rA.av/cTo[s],  1033  (Att.  iii)  ; 

o  6 

or  is  this  the  natural  quantity  ?     Compare  o<£is. 


5.  We  come  now  to  more  palpable  irregularities  of  quantity. 
Distortions  of  proper  names,  for  the  sake  of  getting  them  into  dac- 
tylic verse,  are  the  most  numerous  group.  The  succession  _  w  _ 
oftenest  made  trouble.  The  short  syllable  had  to  be  stretched  out, 
or  one  of  the  long  ones  shortened. 

A/reivia  rdSe  [cra/m],  463  a  add.  (Corinth  vi). 

12  3 

viov  TAao-ta/ro,  179  (Core.  vi). 

1  23 

'Avrf'ou,  ro'Se  crr)[fjM],  XIX  (Att.  v). 

12  3 


/AC  avf.9-rjKe.v,  778  (Calymna  iv-ii). 

3 

fjC  avfOrjKc,  Lxxxvi  (Corinth  vi). 

3 

vos  €7rev^,  xi  (Att.  vi).  But  see  p.  203. 

4       .5  6 

®rj(3a8r)S  [eir6r)(rev],  X  (Att.  vi). 

1  '2  3 

?,  CXLIII  (Delos,  unknown). 

3 

[d8'  ayoAfta],  IX  (Att.  vi).1 

0 

vo9  'ATa/o/3ov,  22   (Att.  v). 

67 

roS"  aya\/xa,   750  a  add.   (Paros  v). 


1 

AOavoS&pov,      1 

3      [  xcv  (Argos,  Olymp.  v).2 
AcrcoTroowpou,    J 

4  fl 

NiKo/JovAe  T^eAtov,  62  (Att.  iv)  ; 

1  23 

though  in  this  last,  as  the  stone  has  O,  the  name  N^o/3oAe  is  perhaps 
conceivable.  I  add  a  few  doubtful  cases.  In  cm  (Olymp.  v) 
(TAauKiaJi  is  nearly  certain,  from  the  accompanying  prose  inscription 

1      2 

(cp.  Paus.  v,  27.  8).     KaX(A)ta  2a[/ca8a]  or  something  similar  would 

1  2  3 

1  Ev/jiapfos  would  have  been  possible. 

2  Usener  suggests  that  -56rov  may  have  been  intended  by  the  poet. 
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be   certain  in  the  pentameter,  cxxiv   (Pherae   Mac.),  but  for  the 
alternative  of  KaA(A)6a  2a[oreXevs],  with  synizesis.     E£w[7rt]S?7s  rdSe 

4  5 

fjivfflfjta.  is  a  conjecture  of  Rohl's  in  LX  (Chios  v)  :  it  is  certain  that 

6' 

only  two  letters  are  gone,  the  inscription  being  written  O-TOI^T/SOV. 
HavTapr]<;,  cxxxi  (Olymp.  Gela  vi),  is  normal.     We  have 


and  Tt/xd/oeos,  Anth.  Pal.  vii,  652.     Eev/rapeos  in  181  can  be  read  with 

2  3 

synizesis.  These  and  most  names  in  -dprjs  are  West-Greek  forms 
of  -r)pr]<s,  and  have  nothing  to  do  with  "Apr)?.  Compare  the  pairs 
'Afjt,(f>dpr)<;  'A.^^rfp^,  Eiiaprys  EUT^T/S,  0v/ia/3?;s  ©v/A^piys.  Aa^apr)? 
in  a  very  late  inscription,  Kaibel  470,  in  which  the  quantities  are 
generally  jumbled,  cannot  count  for  much,  and  may  anyhow  belong 
to  another  group. 

The  succession  w  ^  w  was  the  difficulty  in  other  cases.     One  of 
the  shorts,  oftenest  the  first,  had  to  be  made  long  : 

®pdcrv(juivov  TraiSes,  1089  a  RM  (Olymp.  Melos  vi-v). 

1  23 

IIoAwo/ras,  181  a  add.  (Core,  vi),  on  pattern  of  Homeric 

1  2 

IIovAvSa/Aas,  etc. 
Ilvurayopas,  pentam.,  846  (Argos  iv).1 

1  2 

®e6<£i'A>7  ovTroTf.  Ai/o-ei,  60  (Att.  iv—  ii).2 

456 

IIoA[v]tSos,  221  (Amorg.  iv—  iii)  ; 

3 

as  in  Homer,  while  Sophocles  said  IIoAvtSos.  Not  IIoAveiSos,  as 
some  ancient  Homeric  critics  wrote,  and  Christ  has  lately  printed.3 
Still  it  is  possible  that  the  long  vowel  is  here  original. 

Aioye'v^s],  760  (Att.  v),  AioyeVr/s,  pent.,  852  (Att.  ii),  Aioyeves,  519 

12  56  12 

(Thessalon.  Mac.),  also  on  Homeric  model.     The  actual  quantity 


1  Cp.  nvvTa.y6frt)v,  Anth.  Pal.  vii,  374. 

2  This  belongs  with  a\6\ov  'bfyiv  in  Homer,  (f>t\6ao<(>ov  in  Aristophanes  (Eccl. 
571),  etc.,  in  which,  it  is  thought,  the  aspirate  was  made  to  do  duty  for  a  double 
consonant.     G.  Meyer,  Griech.  Gramm.2  p.  212. 

8  Tlo\vidos,  CIG.  3053  =  Cauer2  n.  129. 
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was  AioyeVijs,  like  AloSwpos,  etc.     See  Soph.  Ai.  91,  Aesch.  Sept.  127. 
But  the  existence  of  Sios  made  the  change  easier. 

Or  the  succession  w  __  ^  made  the  trouble  : 
to-01,  LXXXIII  (Cyme  iii-ii). 


Here  would  be  put  Sacoravopos  or  Awravopos  in  cxxn  (see  p.  74)  if 

23  23 

any  dependence  could  be  placed  on  these  readings. 

I  am  uncertain  whether  the  quantity  eV  'ApdOOoio  poraio-i,   180 

4  66 

(Core,  vi),  is  normal  or  not.  Lycophron  and  Callimachus1  have 
*Apcu0os  with  a.  *ApaT0o9,  "Apa^0o<;,  "Apai0o?,  are  surely  the  same 
river.  *Apax#os  (now  removed  from  Livy  and  Polybius)  is  confined 
to  the  later  sources;  and  I  feel  sure  that  APAIGO^  is  nothing  but 
an  ancient  clerical  blunder  for  APATGO^,  as  Kramer  and  Ross  long 
since  pointed  out. 

Gratuitous  tampering  with  quantity  is  much  less  frequent.      In 
proper  names  I  note  : 


Xios  ayaXkofjievr],  pentam.,  88  (Att.  iv-ii)  ;  name  of  island.2 

12  3 

©eo/cptYot;,  cxLin  (Delos,  unknown). 

4 

Auovos,  2  20  (Amorg.  iv)  ; 


against  AiW  in  Anthol.  Pal.  vii,  99  (Plat,  epigr.  7  Bgk.).  It  is  not 
likely  that  AiW  has  anything  to  do  with  Stos  :  more  probably  it  is 
short  for  Ato'Soros  and  like  names.  For 

KXewt/cn  'Ep/xayopov,  809  (Pharos  ii), 

12  3 

it  is  better  to  assume  crasis.  —  Neubauer's  construction  of  LXXVIII 
(Cypriote)  makes  Aflo'vw  'AAe/ror^s  (with  crasis,  or  rather  aphaeresis  : 

3  4 

see  p.  48).  What  he  means  'AXe/roTi/s  to  be,  I  know  not.  By  the 
omission  of  x^ov,  it  would  be  possible  to  understand  'AXe/rwr^s  = 
as  a  gentile.  See  Appendix,  p.  187.  But  the  whole  is 


1  Lycophr.  409  ;   Call.  frag.  203  Schn. 

2  Similarly  in  Anthol.  Pal.  vii,  510  (Simonid.  epigram  119  Bgk.),  according  to 
the  manuscripts. 
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very  uncertain.  —  Meister  makes  [Aio]/<Aeai,  if  I  understand   him, 

2  3 

in  the  third  verse  of  cxxn,  but  the  verse  has  been  better  reconstructed 
by  others.  The  first  verse  of  the  same  epitaph  measures  AIOK\«U 
(w  w  ^L). — 'l7r(Tr)oa-[Tpa]Tov  arfjfw,  8,  I  am  inclined  to  read  other- 

5  6 

wise  :  see  Appendix,  p.  162. 

6.   The  residue  is  now  small : 

i,  LXXVI  (Cypriote). 


1  2 

ev  TOIO.KOVT  cTeerii/,  85  (Att.  iv-ii)  ; 
123 

similarly  Anth.  Pal.  ix,  682,  rpiaKovra.  8vo  in  the  latter  half  of  a  penta- 
meter. 

•nuvvav  Kat  u.oi,  96  (Att.  iv—  ii). 

3  ^  4 

0-S/Aa  TOV  KVTT/CHOU,  1  88  (Aeguia  v). 

3  4 

of^lfia  wrrjp,  2  29  a  RM  (Erythrae  vi)  : 

3  4 

where  Kaibel  thinks  ^TYJP  has  replaced  an  original  Trarrjp,  but  Rohl 
transposes  ^Trjp  to  the  next  line  :  see  p.  46. 


7rr)fj.a.va<;  'cTrivfloviW,  26  (Att.  iv)  ; 


in  which  a  tag  belonging  to  the  feminine  caesura  is  made  to  follow 
the  masculine. 

fIvp(p)taSa  *5s  OVK,  CXLIV  (Thess.  vi-v). 

2  34 

eTroet  "o  TOI,  cxxvi  (Metapont.  vi)  : 

3  4 

for  which  Hiller  proposes  o  (8e)  rot. 


Doubtful  is  ['Epvlo-re/Ac'l/xcri  Tralr^p  restored  by  Kohler  in  xxix 

2  34 

(Att.  v)  .  Still  less  probable  is  /cA[e]os,  XLVIII  ;  see  Appendix, 
p.  181.  Rohl  makes  the  last  two  lines  of  745  into  a  hexameter 
beginning  KO.I  rot  2v/oa/<o(noi  ;  but  this  seems  improbable  to  me. 

1  23 

EMI  =  'I  am,'  has  its  first  syllable  short  in  CXLFV  (Thess.  vi-v), 
but  this,  as  Kirchhoff  remarks,  may  well  be  dialectic. 
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VII. 

QUANTITY    BY   POSITION. 
A.  —  EXCEPTIONAL  CASES. 

Neglect  of  position  in  final  syllables  : 
rdSe   p.v[r)]iJM,   LX  (Chios  v). 

6 

KaTccrTevdxycre    Sr/aaTeta,  205   (Halicarn.  ii). 

45  6 

The  like  seems  implied  in  [_  ^  SJrpaTwvos,  LXIII  (Samos  Mac.). 


6 


ov  yap  7r[o]vi7pos,  pentam.,  LXXIII  (Cypr.  Mac.). 

1  2 

miwav  KO.I  /not,  96  (Att.  iv-ii)  :  cp.  p.  78. 

3  4 


Uncertain  is  'l7r(7r)oo{Tpa]To(s)  o^/ua,   8   (Att.  vi)  :  see  p.  78,  and 

5  6 

Appendix,  p.  162.     In  744,  according  to  the  stone,  we  have  'C(/A) 
MavTtveai  :  but  [8]e  Mavrtveai    (Dittenberger)  is  a  certain  correction. 

5  6 

The  cases  in  which  v  movable  is  concerned  will  be  registered  else- 
where (p.  158). 

Neglect  of  position  in  the  middle  of  a  word  : 

KaAAtb-rparos,  xcvi  (Epid.  vi-v). 
w  i  2 

'l7r(7r)oo-[Tpa]To(s),  or  -ofrpaJTou,  8  (Att.  vi)  ; 

unless  crasis  with  the  preceding  word  is  to  be  preferred  :  see  p.  126. 
Only  one  TT  is  written. 

avfOr]K€v  KaXAwvos,  cxLi  (Delos,  unknown)  ; 

3  4 

where  KaXwvos   (cp.  cm)  was  probably  meant.     The  inscription  is 
only  a  second-hand  copy  :  see  Appendix,  p.  202. 

a,  LXXVI  (Cypriote)  ; 


6 

(like  epe£as,  *  5  70)  in  spite  of  the  p. 

6 

Of  ®£o<£i'A?7,  60,  we  have  spoken  on  p.  76. 
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We  may  further  remark  that  in  the  Cypriote  inscriptions,  unwritten 
v  counts  for  position:   ird(v}Ta  (pa-ta),  7ra(v)Ta/«>pao-Tos,   a(i/)0pawre, 

3  564 

a(V)0p<07roi,  LXXIV  ;  ra(V)  8<x£aTo(v)  8ifjuio(v)  Ha<j>LJa(v)  ye,  LXXV  ;  ra^S*, 

4  5  2^3  4  5 

LXXVIII.      So  also  unwritten  <r  in  Neubauer's  A<oA.i//.eA.o(s)   Fe06x<*>, 

i          2  s 

LXXVIII. 

B.—  MUTE  AND  LIQUID. 

It  will  here  be  best  to  separate  the  dactylic  inscriptions  from  the 
rest. 

(A)   IN  DACTYLIC  INSCRIPTIONS. 


KP. 

(Kp  initial?) 
a  KptTowSeu),  750  (Paros  v)  .    C6  KpiTo[/3]ou[A]ov,  LXVI  (Thera  vi). 


vatpe  KptTwv,  235  (  Smyrna  iii). 

1  2 


La  /cpiW,  pent.,  858  (Milet.  iv). 

2 

Kp«n[v],  pent.,  xxn  (Att.  iv). 

5  6      " 

re  KpaTio-TOv,  64  (Att.  iv).  //.e'ya  /cparos,  LIII  (Delos  ii). 

6  4 

aSe  KpaTi'orav,  77  (Att.  iii).  oSe  KpaTe'w[v],  49 2 b  prf. (Theb. iv). 

56  23 

Tjo-Qa  KpaTio-Trj,  79  (Att.  iv-ii). 

6  7 

ayaX/xa  Kpo/3iXov,  LI  (Delos  ii).          re/cea  /cpvepai,  pent.,  1 84 a  RM 

34  23 

Towoua  /cptov,  63  (Att.  iv).  (Core.  ii). 

5  6 

Trept  Kpar[t],  786  (Halic.  ii). 

6 

•rjvLKa.  KpyTrjv,  xcix  (Teg.  Mac.). 

5  6 

dpio-repa  Kprjvrjv,  1037  (Petil.  ii). 

5  6 

(Kp  medial  in  compounds,  after  augment,  etc?) 
\—  v^lfcpaTTis,  pent.,  cv  (Olymp.         Meve/cptmos,  cxxxi  (Olymp. 

45  45 

vi-v) .  Gela  vi) . 
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rr]?,  8  75  a  add.  (Olymp.  iv). 

3  4 


s,  pent.,  same.  MeveKpareos,  179  (Core,  vi).1 

56  45 


s,  same. 

1  2 


s,  pent.,  785  (Cnid.  ii). 
*l7T7roK[paTr;s],  pent.,  799   (un-  'E^e/cpaTtSeo),  221  (Amorg.  iv-iii). 

12  45 

known,  iii-ii). 
E«voKpa-n;s,  pent.,  768  a  prf.  4>iA6K/3aT£s,  491  (Orchom.  ii). 

12  4 

(Theb.  iv-iii)  . 
'ApioTOKp€TT7s,  Lxxvi  (Cypriote). 

2  3 

KaAAucpaTe[s],  203  (Cnid.  iii-ii). 

2  3 


aTTjs,  pent.,  LIII  (Delos  ii). 
4>avo[K]ptTT7,  pent.,  229  a  RM  ©foKptVou,  CXLIII  (  Delos,  unkn'wn). 

12  4 

(Erythrae  vi). 

[E]{>0uKptTov,  pent.,  49  (Att.  iv).       IIoAuKptTou,  855  (Atalant.  iii). 
PAPI]O-[T]OK[PIT]OV,  pent.,  24(Att.  iv).    "axpirov,  184  a  RM  (Core.  ii). 

23  5 

NiKo/cpeW,  846  (Arg.  iv).  8oAt^oKpoTa</>ov,  937(Aphid.iv-ii). 

23  2?  3? 

'e/cpara,  768  a  prf.  (Theb.  iv-iii). 


s,  pent.,  ) 
5  Vcxvm  (Delph.  iv). 

t>v-|  /  <«  V 

ej/cparas,  ) 

5 

,  96  (Att.  iv-ii). 


(icp  medial  not  in  compounds?) 

8a.Kpv6tvTa,  19  (Att.  vi). 

5  6 

8a.Kpv6ev,  pent.,  219  (Amorg.  iv). 

1  2 

Saicpwev,  214  (Rhenaea  iii). 

1  2 

Sa/cpvcnv,  pent.,  205  (Halicarn.ii). 
,  pent.,  88  (Att.  iv-ii).  *aKp[oi],  773  (Panticap.  Mac.). 

6  6 

1  ...  fKpdreai,  492  b  prf.,  is  indecisive.     But  see  p.  103. 


82 
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'aKpo0t[via],  cxv  (Elat.  iii). 


Ao/cpos  'A(7TVKA.€os,  940  a  RM 

3  4 

(Olymp.  Samos  v). 


*dKp[u>]v,  214  (Rhen.  iii). 
'a*po7roA«s,  768  (Xanth.  iv). 

2  3 

'd/cpoVoAiv,  pent.,  856  (Atalant. 

•I  3 

Mac.). 
AoKpotcnv,  pent.,  849  (Delph. 

2  3 

iv-iii). 
o's,  pent.,  1 84  a  RM  (Core.  ii). 

ra,  844  (Att.  iv). 
iai/,  pent.,  xxii  (Att.  iv). 

5  6 

Ke/cpo7rias,  pent.,  88  (Att.  iv-ii) . 
KeKpoTTiSw,  pent.,  844  (Att.  iv). 

2  3 

Ke/cpo7rtoai[s],  pent.,  40  (Att.  iii-ii). 

5  6 

Ke/<po7r[i8a)v],  pent.,  33  (Att.  iii-ii). 

5  "     6 


KA. 

(K\  initial.') 
eiSe  /cXvrd/x,  pent.,  LXXX  (Cedreae  iv-iii). 

2  3 

e  K\VTOL,  CXVIII  (Elat.  Mac.). 

4 

eos,  pent.,  94  1  b  RM  fte'ya  xAe'os,  197  a  add.  (Rhod. 

56  4 

(Olymp.  iii).  Mac.). 

/cAe'os,  pent.,  235  (Smyrn.     'o  KAttTTTrtSa,  LXXX  (Cedreae 

56  4 

iii).  iv-iii). 

On  TO  K\[e']os,  XLVIII,  see  Appendix,  p.  181. 

(K\  medial  in  compounds,  etc.) 
,  7  (Att.  vi).  <&pao-iKA.eias,  6  (Att.  vi). 


12  23 

'Yi/a/cAe'os,  461  a  add.  (Meg.  vi).1       IIpoKXeioas,  182  (Anactor.  v). 

23  12 

'Ao-TUK\e'os,  940  a  RM  (O\,  Samos  v).  'HpaxAeiSov,  71  (Att.  iv). 


,  492  (Theb.  iv). 


,  213  (Delos  iv-ii). 


1  See  note  2  on  p.  167. 
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xcvn5 1.  6 1  (Epid.  iii).     'Hpd/cAeW,  859  (Tichiussa  iv-ii). 

4 

,  LXXIX  (Halic.  iv-iii).     Harpo/cAc^os],  ex  (Olymp.  iv). 

4 

narpo/cAe'os,  pent.,  Lxxxn  (Ephes.  iv).  Ti/AeKAees,  40  (Att.  iii-ii) . 

23  4 

[IIufloJKAer/s?  Pent-,  926  (Herm.  iii).  MeyaxAea,  860  (Chios  iv-ii). 

12  6 

AavoKAt'ous,  Lxxi  (Rhod.  Mac.).       2wcrticA£tav(?),  1136  (Att.  iii-ii)  ; 

12  34 

see  p.  45. 
.  .  .  <riKAias,  cxxin  (Pher.  iv-iii).      eTrl/cAee's,  255  (Cypr.  iv-iii). 


s'r/v,  492  (Theb.  iv).  TijuoxA^s,  14  (Att.  vi). 

3  12 

75,  pent.,  39  (Att  iv).  ['Alpccn-oKA^s,  vi  (Att.  vi). 

5  45 

'a/cAea,  pent,  850  (Att.  iv-iii).  'ApiaroKA^s,  75  (Att.  iv-iii). 

3  23 

.',  pent,  488  (Tanag.  v). 


AioKAeai?  cxxn  (Phars.  v). 

T  23 

;,  942aRM(Ol.J/^;zd!/.iv).  'HpdKAei,  LI  (Delos  Mac.). 


t,  pent.,  86  (Att.  iv) . 
z 

as,  854  (Delos  ii). 

3 

,  846  (Arg.  iv). 
,  LXX  (Rhod.  iii-ii). 


'Hpa/cAetre,  30  (Att.  iii). 


,  71  (Att.  iv). 


[navlraKA^s,  926  (Hermione  iii). 

1  2 

KaAAt/cAeia[v],  857  (Rhod.  Mac.). 


,  pent.,  88  (Att.  iv-ii). 

e 

"exAet^ev,  254  (Cypr.  iv-iii). 

6 

"eicAive,  pent.,  941  b  RM  (Olymp.  iii). 

5 

xt,  182  (Anactor.  v). 


,  183  (^Corc.  Mac.). 

Ei/iy,  505  (Tricca  iii). 
,  6  (Att  vi). 


73  (Att.  v). 


medial  not  in  compounds.*) 

Kv»cAos,  pent.,  184  a  RM  (Core.  ii). 


926  (Herm.  iii). 


,  cxxvra  (Sybar.  ii). 


KM. 

medial  not  in  compounds.) 


'aK[/>ut]rs,  cxvn  (Elat.  Mac.). 


a,  pent.,XLvm(Chalc.  Mac.). 
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KN. 

(KV  initial.') 
,  pent.,  197  (Rhod.  iv-ii). 

3 

(KV  medial  not  in  compound's?) 

v^-,  pent.,  756  (Att.  v).        TCKvtav  Tew,  cxiv  (Elat.  Mac.). 

6  45 

TfKvov,  205  (Halicarn.  ii). 
pent.,  43  (Att.  iv).  are/cvov,  184  (Core.  iii). 

6  3 

8 1  (Att.  iv-ii).  TCKvajv,  776  (Att.  iii-ii). 

4  3 

,  44  (Att.  iv-iii).  TCKVOIS,  xcvn2 1.  22  (Epid.  iii). 

3  4 

,  pent.,  859  (Tich.  iv-ii). 


HP. 

(irp  initial.) 
rdvSc  Trpds,  24  (Att.  iv). 

TrAeTxravTa  TT/JOS,  67  (Att.  iv— ii). 

5 

aAAa  Trpo?,  781  (Cnid.  iii). 

5 

<re  Tr/Doo-avrwv,  XCVII5  1.  65  (Epid.  iii). 

6 

xd/xe  Trpoo-etTras,  781   (Cnid.  iii). 

a  6 

<f>L\oi(Ti  Tr/Dcxmvai,  65  (Att.  iv— ii) . 

5  6 

ro'vSe  7rpd[o-eX^e],  pent.,  85   (Att.  iv-ii). 

4  5 

Trpoa-Oe.  -rrpiv,  pent.,  492  (Theb.  iv). 

a  TO  irpiv,  260  (Cyren.  ii). 

yovareo-o-i  IlptWov,  782  (Halic.  iii-ii). 

5  6 

re  7r[pd^>p]o)v(?),  55  (Att.  iv-iii).      Trapa  TrpOTruXcut,  pent.,  786 

(Halic.  ii). 
fie  Trp6<f>p(av,  cxxvin  (Sybar.  ii).        Kara  irpoTovwv,  pent.,  779 

2  2  !} 

(Chalced.  Mac.). 
<re  Trpo^rrjv,  858  (Milet.  iv— ii).         IT!  Trporepos,  925   (Att.  iv). 

4  23 
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,  pent,  492  (Theb.iv).  TO  irpfirov,  pent.,  cxv  (Elat.  iii). 


4 

7rp«r«,  pent.,  924  (Att.  iii-ii).     diro  Trparas,  491  (Orchom.  ii). 

6  23 

,  pent.,  i  (Att.  vi)  . 


5 


ITI  -n-poa-Ofv,  66  (Att.  iv-ii). 

6 

In  19,  o  [7iy>]o9,  from  Lolling's  account,  must  disappear.    Usener 
conjectures  8e  Trpwip[i}]  in  96,  for 

4  5 


(wp  medial  in  compounds.) 

\o7rp6/3a. 

2 

(Att.  iv)  . 


<f>i\o7rp6/3a.Tov,  pent.,  xxvn 

2  3 


S,  65   (Att.  iv—  ii). 

5  6 

(irp  medial  not  in  compounds.) 

,  774  (Priene  iv-iii).  KvTrptbv,  188  (Aegin.  v). 

vTrpi?,  784  (Antipol.  v).  .  KuTrpis,  pent.,  846  (Arg.  iv). 

Ku7r[ptv],  89  (Att.  iv-ii),  not 
certain. 

HA. 

(ir\  initial.) 
TrXcio-ra,  62  (Att.  iv).  CTrt  irAarep],  764  (Att.  v). 

5  4? 

•jrfvde.0.  TrAeio-Ta,  pent.,  71  (Att.  iv). 

4  5 

Se  w[X]earra,  768  (Xanth.  iv). 

2 

<rv  TrXovTov,  771  (Att.  iv). 
2 

(ir\  medial  in  compounds,  etc.) 
,  1033  (Att.  iii).  <t>i\oir\ov(<i\,  85  6  a  prf.  (Hypate 

6 

Mac.). 

,  pent.,  40  (Att.  iii-ii). 

4 

*e7r\£To,  855  (Atalante  iii). 

5 

"lirXer,  205  (Halic.  ii). 
s 
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(ir\  medial  not  in  compounds.) 
c07rAiTa[v],  936  (Arg.  v). 

6 

ttVas,  768  (Xanth.  iv). 

2 

v,  xcvn5 1.  63  (Epid.  iii). 

6 

j,  83  (Att.  iv-ii). 

TIN. 

(irv  medial  not  in  compounds.) 
,  1033  (Att.  iii).  WvwS?;?,  774  (Priene  iv-iii) . 

1  2 

"VTTVOV,  1 84  a  RM  (Core.  ii). 

5 


TP. 

(rp  initial.) 
Z-nvt  rpoTTtuov,  pent.,  24  (Att.  iv).  •  w  rpto-o-ais,  240  (Smyrn.  Mac.). 

45  45 

Zyvt  TpoTraia,  pent.,  768  a  prf.  UTTO  Tpiirocriv,  pent.  (Att.  iii-ii). 

45  56 

(Theb.  iv-iii). 
Bovpt  TpoTraia,  same. 

5  6 

TrActora  rpOTraia,  62  (Att.  iv). 

5  6 

TrrAleiora  rpoTrata,  768  (Xanth.  iv). 
2  3 

(o-)r^o-a  rpoiraLa,  pent.,  25   (Att.  iv). 
[v]o77)u,a  rpoTrovs,  84  (Att.  iv-ii). 

3  4 

8e  rpoTTOu?,  78  (Att.  iv-ii). 

2 

81  TpoTrwv,  pent.  (Olymp.  iv). 

6 

£aio-a  [rJpOTrwv,  XXIV  (Att.  iv-iii). 

3  4 

8ai/xa  Tpiaxos,  938 a  prf.  (Theb.  iv). 

2  3 

'o  TptciKos,  938  (Tanag.  iv). 

6 

e£avvoiTe  rptySov,  pent.,  89  (Att.  iv-ii). 

45  6 

UaXXaSt  Tptfroyevet],  XII  (Att.  vi). 

1  23 
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IlaAAaSi  Tpi-royevei,  pent.',  75  1   (Att.  v)  . 

4  *  5  6 

HaAAaSi  TpiTbyevei,  pent.,  770  (Att.  iv). 

4  56 

Iloo-iSwvie  rpis,  858  (Milet.  iv-ii). 

4  5 

(rp  medial  in  compounds.') 
TrpoTpeVei,  pent.,  940  (Att.  iv).  <Wa7roTpO7r[o]s,  1033  (Att.  iii). 

6  5 

o'v,  xxxvn  (Att.  iv-ii).  'arpaTrtToV,  pent.,  781  (Cnid.  iii). 

45 

'aTpeoro),  pent.,  242  (Mytil.  Mac.). 

2  3 

(rp  medial  not  in  compounds?) 

TrdTpwtrjs,  pent.,  13  (Att.  vi).  . 

5  6 

,  pent.,  cxxxix  (Att.  v).        TrarptS',  pent.,  civ  (Olymp.  vi). 

C  4 

Kat  TrarfpiS'],  pent.,  21   (Att.  v).         Trarpt'Sa,  pent,  22  (Att.  v). 
*[ai]  Trarpt'S',  pent.,  28  (Att.  iv-ii).     Trarpt'Sa,  pent.,  36  (Att.  v). 

2  1 

AMTWV  TrarptSa,  23  (Att.  iv).  TrarptSa,  pent.,  XXII  (Att.  iv). 

5  4 

,  Lxxxin  (Cyme  iii-ii).         TrdrptSos,  179  (Core.  vi). 

5 

Trarpt'So?,  XXVIII  (Att.  iv). 

Trarpt'So?,  91  (Att.  iv). 
2 

irarpt'Sos,  pent.,  cxxiv  (Pher. 

iv-iii). 
Trarpt'Sos,  xcvilo  1.  12  (Epid.  iii). 

?,  pent.,  856  (Atalant. 

Mac.). 
tSt,  pent,  37  (Att  iv). 


Trarpis  «5?,  pent.,  25   (Att.  iv). 
TraTpis  aSe,  cxvn  (Elat.  Mac.). 

5 

fjifv  Trafrpi4?],  92  (Att.  iv-ii). 


Trarpt'St,  Lxvin  (Astypal.  iv-iii). 

3 

irarpt'Ses,  35  (Att.  iv). 

3 


rarptSi,  242  (Mytil.  Mac.). 
i 

jaTpis,  pent,  71  (Att.  iv). 


irarpts,  pent,  197  (Rhod.  iv-u). 
t?,  205  (Halic.  ii). 


/?,  pent.,  852  (Att.  ii). 


88 
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TTClTpOS  178',    52    (Att.   lv). 


Trarpos,  pent.,  941  C  RM 
(Olymp.  v). 
os,  938  a  prf.  (Theb.  iv). 


Trdrpos,  89  (Att.  iv-ii). 

5 

Trarpds,  same. 

3 

ds,  95  (Att.  iii). 


os,  189  (Melos  iii). 


Trarpos,  855  (Atal.  iii). 

s,  777  (Salam.  iv-ii). 


)6s  ov,  66  (Att.  Mac.). 

3 

TraTpos  T/vixa,  XXXIII  (Att.  iv). 

5 

TraTpos  aVSpa,  XLII  (Orop.  iv). 
TraYpos  e£,  772  (Imbr.  iv-ii). 
TraTpos  e£,  CXL  (Cos  iii-ii). 

2 

.  .  .  ov  TraTpos,  LII  (Delos  iii-ii) . 

4 

TToVpt  TOH,    76    (Att.   iv). 
2 

TToYpl   KlO-CTO</)OpOVVTl,    925    ( Att.  IV)  . 

56  1 

TraYpi  prjTpi,  213  (Delos?  iv-ii).         Trarpi,  49  (Att.  iv). 

5  3 

TraTpta,  pent.,  49  (Att.  iv).  TraTpt,  85  (Att.  iv-ii). 

3  5 

TraYpias,  pent.,  489  (Theb.  iv).         irarpi,  932  (Sidon  iii). 

5  1 

TraTpiTa],  pent.,  29  (Att.  iv-ii).         irarp!.,  pent.,  505  (Tricca  iii). 

3  2 

TroYpiKov,  8 1  (Att.  iv-ii).  Trdrpt,  240  (Smyrn.  Mac.). 

4  3 

/3oTpvoo-T£<£dVft>i,  38  (Att.  iv).  irarpi,  pent.,  773  (Pantic.  Mac.). 

23  4 

iiSeos,  88  (Att.  iv-ii). 


varpt,  pent.,  761  (Aegin.  v). 
i,  87  (Att.  iv). 


•n-arpt.,  782  (Halic.  iii-ii). 

5 

irarpl,  260  (Cyr.  ii). 
Trarpa,  183  (Core.  Mac.). 


naTpoK\e[os],  ex  (Olymp.  iv). 


Ovyarpos,  LXIX  (Rhod.  Mac.). 


Trdrpas,  854  (Delos  ii). 

6 


same. 


Trerpa,  234  (Smyrn.  iii). 

4 

,  pent.,  89  (Att.  iv-ii). 


is,  489  (Theb.  iv). 


s,  pent.,  LXXXII 

2  3 

(Ephes.  iv). 
Ovyarpa,  857  (Rhod.  Mac.). 

3 

Ovyarpa,  205   (Halic.  ii). 

3 

Trcrpos,  240  (Smyrn.  Mac.). 
'A.TpaSav,pent.,  254  (Cypr.  iv-iii). 

2  3 

TraTpanov,  LDC  (Delos 

4 
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•jrarpk,  xcvin  (Epid.  Mac.).  Trarpts,  488  (Tanag.  v). 

4  3 

TraTpts,  pent.,  88  (Att.  iv-ii).  Trarpt'?,  255  (Cypr.  iv-iii). 

irarpos,  XI  (Att.  vi)  .  Trarpos,  88  (Att.  iv-ii)  . 

3  5 

Trarpofs],  pent.?,  203  (Cnid.  iii-ii).   Trarpo?,  490  (Theb.  Mac.). 

2  "  5 

irarpav,  cxvm  (Delph.  iv).  mrpi,  cxxin  (Pher.  iv),  but  see 

4  3 

P.  I98. 

,  pent.,  938  (Tanag.  iv).        Trdrpav,  52  (Att.  iv). 

3  3 

,  779  (Chajced.  Mac.).   Trarpwo-tv,  xxxvi  (Att.  Mac.). 

56  3 

'AvTMrarpoto,  857  (Rhod.  Mac.).       Trerpwv,  pent.,  7  73  a  RM.  (Att.iv). 

12  3 

TM. 

(rfi  medial  not  in  compounds?) 
e/cXve,  183  (Core.  Mac.).       TTor/xtot,  77  (Att.  iii). 

5  6 

TN. 

(TV  medial  not  in  compounds?) 

774  (Priene  iv-iii).  TTOTVI',  753  (Att.  v). 

,  34  (Att.  iv). 
,  cxv  (Elat.  iii). 


•TTOTVL,  85  6  a  prf.  (Hypat.  Mac.). 
XP. 

(XP  initial?) 
xpovov,  82  (Att.iv).  Iloo-etSaJvi  Xpdvov,CXVI  (Elat.  iv-iii). 

3  45 

,  xcvn5  1.  58  (Epid.  iii). 


2  3 

o-e  xpwos,  pent.,  854  (Delos  ii). 

6 

Se  Xpwwfv],  197  (Rhod.  iv-ii). 

6 

TO  xp&wv],  pent.,  519  (Thessalon.  Mac.). 

6' 

(XP  medial  not  in  compounds.) 
av,  48  (Att.  iii). 
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XN. 

(\v  medial  not  in  compounds.) 

i,  pent.,  183  (Core. 


3 


2  3 

Mac.). 
os  Tcxyrji  oi>xt,  pent.,  38  (Att.  iv).     rex"a«>  197  (Rhod.  iv-ii). 

45  1 

,  19T&  add.  (Rhod.  Mac.). 

>  39  (Att.  iv). 

TCXVIJS,  pent.,  xxn  (Att.  iv).  TCX^V,  64  (Att.  iv). 

Texv?7v,pent.,875aadd.(Olymp.iv).  TCXV[I/S],  pent.?,  780  (Mytil. 

iv-ii)  . 
KaAAiTex^i,  pent.,  cxv  (Elat.  iii).    rexvas,  pent.,  LIII  (Delos  ii). 

23  3 

Tf.\viT<av,  924  (Att.  iii-ii).  ri^vrfv,  pent.,  same. 

6  3 

?,  1033  (Att.  iii):  measure- 
ment uncertain. 


(4>p  initial.) 
cr^p.a  3>pa<TiK\€ia.<;,  6  (Att.  vi).  aVo  (ftpevos,  845   (Att.  iii-ii). 

123  4 

£eVe  <£/>a£eo,  XXXVII  (Att.  iv-ii). 
5 

(<(>p  medial  in  compounds) 

<rao(f>po(rvvrj's,  pent.,  2  (Att.  vi). 

5  6 

/u,eyaAo<£povos,  34  (Att.  iv). 
Ev6v(f>povo<;,  942  a  RM  (Olymp. 

5 

MaenaL  iv). 
8tcf)p(av,  pent.,  LXXII  (Rhod.  Mac.).  St^pwv,  pent.,  932  (SidonMac.). 

6  3 

In  741  (Att.  vi),  it  is  not  clear  whether  'A.\K.f<j>pwv  or  'AA.K^pov[os] 
.    .    ,  ,  1212 

is  to  be  read. 

(<j>p  medial  not  in  compounds) 

'A<f>po8iTf)<;,  784  (Antipol.  v).  "o^>p,  240  (Smyrn.  Mac.). 

6  5 

'A.<f>po8[iTr)i],  809  (Pharos  Mac.).     "6[<£]/t>a,  LXIX  (Rhod.  Mac.). 

6  f 
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(<|>v  medial  not  in  compounds.) 
xcvn2  1.  19  (Epid.  iii).         Sa^vas,  pent.,  786  (Halic.  ii). 


©P. 

(Op  initial.) 

(rfjn<i  ©pao-wvos,  pent.,  2  a  RM  (  Att.  vi)  . 

4  5 

yaia  OpaavrrroXf^wv,  pent.,  183  (Core.  Mac.). 

45  6 

(Op  medial  in  compounds.) 


rjvwi,  pent.,  1  84  a  RM  (Core.  ii). 

8  3 

(6p  medial  not  in  compounds). 
[dvSJpos  'a0pi)v,  936  a  RM  (Lac.v).  7rroA.i'e0p[ov],  1033  (Att.  iii). 


©A. 

(OX  medial  not  in  compounds.) 
aW\(av,  pent.,  926  (Hermione  iii).    depots,  936  (Arg.  v). 

6  6 

&'0Aa,  938  a  prf.  (Theb.  iv). 

4 

[<!e]0A.a,  846  (Arg.  iv). 
d£^\o^>opwv,pent.,  85  5  (Atal.  iii). 

5  6 

In  492   (Theb.  iv),  rpis  deflAois  was  probably  intended;  rpis  C 
being  on  the  stone. 


(On  medial  not  in  compounds.) 

ov,  CXVIH  (Delph.  iv). 

ov,  239  (Smyrn.  Mac.). 

v,  926  (Hermione  iii). 


6 


5  6 

'I0//,ok,  cx  (Olymp.  iv)  ;  mistake  ? 


6 


6e0fji6v,  xcvn2  1.  12  (Epid.  iii). 

4 

(o-)Ta0[/u.]r7i,  785  (Cnid.  ii);  not 


5 

certain. 
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@N. 

(0v  initial.) 
/ia'[£Jovo  0[v]i7T[5v],  844  (Att.  iv). 

ois,  XLin  (Salam.  iv-iii). 


5  6 

<rw<&pova  OvrjurKw,  xxiv  (Att.  iv-iii). 

5  6 

Sai)u,[o]va  [0]v77To[is],  519  (Thessalon.  Mac.). 

5  6 

(0v  medial  not  in  compounds?) 


'oflveuus,  189  (Melos  iii). 

6 

rp. 

(^p  initial.') 
ereA.eo-0-e  Tpoffxav,  pent.,  740  (Melos  vi). 

5  6 

(YP  medial  in  compounds,  etc.) 

KaTaypdfaTat,  pent.,  926  (Herm.iii). 

5  6 

etveypa<£o/jiav,  pent.,  205  (Halic.  ii). 

5  6 

(Yp  medial  not  in  compounds?) 

*ay[pov],  XLV  (Aegin.  v). 

5? 

Avyp[o]v,  519  (Thessalon.  Mac.).     'a[yp]oTcp[ov],  XLVII  (Eub.  Mac.). 

4  56 

o'/u,,  183  (Core.  Mac.).  Mypo's,  pent.,  41  (Att.  iv). 

4  2 


TA. 

(^X  medial  not  in  compounds?) 

'dyAaov,  CXL  (Cos  iii-ii). 

\  ^ 

TM. 

(Y|i  medial  not  in  compounds?) 

IKyjixaibv,  Lvn  (Amorg.  vi). 

1?  2? 

Soy/xao-iv,  pent.,  491  (Orchom.  ii). 
7re<£vXdy/u,o/ov,  cxxvn  (Sybar.  ii). 
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TN. 

(•yv  medial  in  compounds,  etc.) 
Ka[<r]ly[vT)T . . .],  LXV  (Thera  vi),  if   Kaa-lyvrjTrj,  Liv  (Delos  Nax.  vi). 

rightly  restored.  KaalyvrjToio,  179  (Core.  vi). 

[Ka](rtyvTr)TOi,  LXXVI  (Cypriote).  Kaa-lyv^rrji,  pent.,  71    (Att.  iv). 

35  (Att.  iv). 
49  (Att.  iv). 

5 

.,  xxrv  (Att.  iv-iii). 
,  82  (Att.  iv). 


pent.,  xxxvn 

I  J2'      '     3 

(Att.  iv-ii). 
avroKaa-iyvrjToi,  772  (Imbr.  iv-ii). 

123 

ytyverai,    pent.,   875  a  add. 
(Olymp.  iv). 

dTToyiyvo/to'ois,   pent.,  XXTV    (Att. 

5  6 

iv— iii) . 

€7rtyiyi/OjU,€voi[s],pent.,XXXl(Att.iv). 

5  6 

(^v  media?  not  in  compounds.) 

1715,  86  (Att.  iv) . 
s,  850  (Att.  iv-iii). 

6  " 

'ayvws,  XCVII2  1.  21  (Epid.  iii). 
'ayvov,  239  (Smyrn.  Mac.). 

5 

'dyvorara,  pent.,  855  (Atal.  iii). 
5  6 

'dyvas,  774  (Priene  iv-iii). 

3 

'ayvjv,  cxxvin  (Sybar.  ii). 

3 

(TTvy[v6]v,  519  (Thessalon.  Mac.). 

5 
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BP. 

(Pp  initial.) 

r-nvSt  /3poTots,  pent.,  940  a  RM  (Ol.  Santos  v). 

4  5 

Trao-i  jSporois,  pent.,  86  (Att.  iv). 

5  6 

Tpairaia.  /?[p]oruiv,  768  (Xanth.  iv). 

3  4 

re  /Sporois,  65  (Att.  iv-ii). 

3 

<x  8e  /?po[rw],  pent.,  242  (Mytil.  Mac.). 

5  6 

Ireug  /JpoToTs,  pent.,  189  (Melos  iii). 

5  6 

o-Tvyt'ovo-i  /Sporot  TC,  1033  (Att.  iii). 

5  6 

dvri  BpoTolo,  cxxvin  (Sybar.  ii). 

5  6 

(Pp  medial  not  in  compounds?) 
tav,  Pent->  36  (Att  v)'  *5)8pt)U,[o7raTp7;5j,  XLIX  (CCOS  vi). 


2 

'vfipiarai,  pent,  xxviii  (Att.  iv). 

6 

AP. 

(Sp  initial.) 
[r]oV8e  Spo/xov,  741   (Att.  vi). 

3  4 

re  Spo/Aois,  XXII  (Att.  iv). 

(8p  medial  after  augment?) 
:,  pent.,  844  (Att.  iv).  VSpa^o/xev,  pent.,  768aprf.  (Theb. 

5  6 

iv-iii) . 

•,  pent.,  852  (Att.  ii). 


(8p  medial  not  in  compounds.) 
s,  773b  RM  (Att.  iv-iii). 


2  S 

'iSpverai,  781   (Cnid.  Hi). 


v,  924  (Att.  iii-ii).  "eSpas,  cxxvin  (Sybar.  ii). 
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AM. 

(Sj*  medial  not  in  compounds?) 

[<£]/3a8[|u,]o(n;va[i]s,   pent.,  859 

(Tichiussa  iv-ii). 
[KlaS/LietW,  pent.,  926  (Herm.  iii). 

1  2 

KdfyirjiSos,  932  (Sidon  iii). 

AN. 

(8v  medial  not  in  compounds.*) 

*A<£Z8vaiW,  775  (Att.  v). 


(B)   IN  NON-DACTYLIC  INSCRIPTIONS. 

KP. 

iav,  troch.  tetr.,  XCVIIj 
(Epid.  iii). 

,  troch.  tetr.,  783  (Cnid.     Sd/cpu,  troch.  tetr.,  790  (Achaia  iii). 


34 

iv-ii). 

aKpov<;,  iamb,  trim.,  cxi  (Helic.      vex/jay  wyov,  iamb,  tr.,  258 

6  12 

Mac.).  (Alexandr.  iii-ii). 


KA. 

-nSe    KAemxiwvTa,   iamb,   tr.,    21  1        \fi\f.ya    xAeos,    iamb,   tr.,   CXI 

123  56 

(Syros  iii).  (Helic.  Mac.). 

ei,  troch.  tetr.,  790  (Achaia  iii). 

5 

s,  troch.  tetr..  783  (Cnid.  iv-ii). 

7  8 

i/uoKAet'Sas,  troch.  tetr.,  same. 
i         2 


€TTCK\-r)Or],  lyric,  xcvn4  1.  45  (Epid.  iii), 
v,  lyric,  same,  1.  51. 
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KN. 

TCKVOV,  iamb,  tr.,  246  (Bith.  Mac.). 

6 

TCKVOV,  iamb,  tr.,  cxvn  (Elat.  Mac.)  ; 
quantity  uncertain. 

np. 

[T]O  TrpiV,  troch.  tetr.,  790 
(Achaia  iii)  . 

HA. 

alOe  TrAownos,  iamb.,  1133  (vase  v); 

2  34 

quantity  uncertain. 

TP. 

Trerpos,  iamb,  tr.,  258  (Alex,  iii-ii).      Trarpds,  iamb,  tr.,  211  (Syros  iii). 

6  3 

Trarpts,  iamb,  tr.,  same. 

6 

Trarpat,  iamb,  tr.,  cxi  (Helic.  Mac.). 

4 

arptS'  'ETTI-,  lyric,  xcvn4  1.  42  (Epid.  iii). 


XP. 

co  xpuo-oVo^os,  lyric,  xcvn4  1.  45         /u,e'A.Zxpov,  iamb,  tr.,  cxi  (Helic. 

3 

(Epid.  iii).  Mac.). 

o/itt,  lyric,  same,  1.  47. 

XM. 

Tjv,  iamb,  tetr.,  1132  (vase  iv-ii); 
quantity  uncertain. 

XN. 
Tie  YVOJVOS,  iamb,  tr.,  93  (Att.  iv-iii)  . 

2 

T€^vat,  iamb,  tr.,  cxi  (Helic.  Mac.)  ; 

5 

quantity  uncertain. 
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'Ep/iSs  'A<£/>oSmu,  iamb,  tr.,  783  (Cnid.  iv-ii). 

1  2 


8c  <£Aeyw,  lyric,  xcvii4  1.  44  (Epid.  iii). 


©P. 

uxra  Op-jvots,  iamb,  tr.,  246  "aOpu,  iamb,  tr.,  258  (Alex,  iii-ii). 

(Bith.  Mac.). 

©M. 

pvOp.Sn,  iamb,  tr.,  cxi  (Thesp.  Mac.). 

6 

rp. 

lypai/K,  iamb,  tr.,  1099  and  cxxxv 


3 

(vases  v)  ;  quantity  uncertain. 

BP. 

8wpi//u,a  /2poTots,  lyric,  xcvn4  1.  53  (Epid.  iii). 

AP. 

-n-apeSposj'iamb.  tr.,  783  (Cnid.  iv-ii).    f-n-iSpap-c,  iamb.  tr.,  258  (Alex.  iii-ii). 

3  56 


I  have  enumerated  all  the  examples,  but  only  the  dactylic  ones 
are  numerous  enough  to  warrant  any  inferences.  Here  it  will  be 
useful  to  note  the  divergences  from  the  Homeric  usage  as  set  forth 
by  La  Roche,  Homer.  Untersttchungen,  p.  i  fig.,  and  Hartel,  Homer- 
ische  Sfudien,  I.  p.  80  flg.  The  count  for  the  dactylic  inscriptions 
may  be  thus  tabulated.  The  figures  in  parenthesis  indicate  the 
residue  after  elimination  of  cases  where  the  form  of  the  word  abso- 
lutely required  the  lengthening  or  shortening.  It  is  obvious  that 
Trarptas,  Sa/cpvoevra,  TrA-curra  rpoTrata,  and  the  like,  prove  nothing  as 
to  preferences  and  tendencies  of  the  verse. 
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short. 

long. 

short. 

long. 

short. 

long. 

Kp  init. 

12(6) 

4(0 

rp  init. 

17(5) 

2(1)       0v  init. 

4 

- 

m.c. 

18(2) 

8(0 

m.c. 

2 

3(0 

med. 

I 

- 

med. 

3(2) 

16(5) 

med.  40  (35) 

51 

YP  init. 

I  (0) 

— 

K\  init. 

4 

2 

TJX  med. 

I 

i 

m.c. 

2(0) 

m.c. 

med. 

23(15) 

2(0 

22(14) 

2 

TV  med. 

1(0) 

4 

med. 

2 

3(2) 

\       / 

•yX  med. 

_ 

I 

KU  med. 

I 

I 

XP  init. 

5(4) 

I 

r 

med. 

i 

- 

•y|i  med. 

- 

3(2) 

KV  init. 

I 

_ 

med. 

irp  init. 
m.c. 

4(3) 
17(10) 

7(6) 

5(2) 
2(0) 

XV  med. 

4>p  init. 
m.c. 

5(4) 

2 

I 

9(8) 

i 

4(2) 

•yv  m.c. 
med. 

Pp  init. 

2 
8(2) 

12(8) 

8(7) 

med. 

2 

3 

med. 

2(0) 

2 

med. 

2(0 

1(0) 

irX  init. 

4 

i 

<j>v  med. 

I 

I 

Sp  init. 

2(0 

- 

m.c. 

I 

2  f  I  )• 

m.c. 

i 

4 

6p  init. 

2(0) 

- 

med. 

3 

i 

med. 

4 

— 

m.c. 

- 

I 

irv  med. 

i 

2 

med. 

I 

1(0) 

Sp  med. 

- 

3(2) 

8\  med 

I 

4(3) 

Sv  med. 

- 

I 

Out  med 

_ 

6 

We  find  illustrated  what  has  often  been  pointed  out  before,  that 
weigh  more  than  KTTTX^^',  and  the  nasals  —  especially  p — 
more  than  p  and  A  (Op,  y/x,  8p.,  Sv  make  position  wherever  used) : 
furthermore,  that  position  before  an  initial  group  is  distinctly  weaker 
than  before  a  medial  group.  For  the  rest,  the  tendency  to' shorten- 
ing is  stronger  than  in  Homer.  The  proportion  of  shortenings  is 
greater,  and  so  is  the  proportion  of  avoidable  shortenings  —  those 
not  required  by  the  form  of  the  word. 

For  instance.  In  'Homer  irp  makes  a  short  syllable  about  273 
times,  a  long  syllable  about  1150  times;1  against  19  and  10  of  the 
inscriptions.  Before  initial  Trp  Homer  has  about  272  shorts  and 
about  1000  longs;  the  inscriptions  17  shorts  and  5  longs.  Of  these 
272  shorts,  about  60  —  less  than  a  fourth  —  are  avoidable,  in  the 
sense  explained  above;  in  the  inscriptions  10  of  the  17  are  avoid- 
able. 


1  An  exact  count  has  probably  never  been  made.     These  figures,  partly  count 
and  partly  estimate,  are  based  on  La  Roche's  statistics. 
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Shortening  before  initial  mute  and  liquid  is  less  restricted  to 
particular  places  of  the  verse  than  in  Homer.  The  first  short  of  the 
third  and  the  first  short  of  the  fifth  foot  —  the  places  to  which  this 
shortening  in  Homer  is  chiefly  confined  (Hartel,  1.  c.  p.  81) — show, 
it  is  true,  a  large  proportion  of  our  cases  (the  one  10,  the  other  14). 
But  the  end  of  the  fourth  foot  (the  bucolic  caesura)  has  3  cases, 
against  2  in  all  Homer;  and  the  end  of  the  fifth  foot  10  cases, 
against  3  in  Homer  !  The  first  short  of  the  first  and  of  the  second 
foot,  and  the  second  short  of  the  first  foot,  have  respectively  5,  5, 
and  3  cases.  In  the  pentameter  the  favorite  place  is  the  first  short 
of  the  fifth  foot  ( 1 1  cases) ;  next,  the  first  short  of  the  fourth 
(8  cases): 

Lengthening,  on  the  other  hand,  is  restricted.  It  occurs  chiefly 
in  the  interior  of  a  word :  193  cases,  against  15  before  initial  mute 
and  liquid.  In  general  it  requires  the  aid  of  the  ictus.  Before 
initial  groups  there  is  only  one  exception  to  this  ('o  KXcnrmSa,  p.  82), 
whereas  Hartel  enumerates  105  Homeric  instances  of  this  sort.  In 
the  middle  of  a  word  36  out  of  193  lengthenings  lack  the  ictus. 

A  difference  between  earlier  and  later  inscriptions  in  the  treat- 
ment of  mute  and  liquid  is  not,  with  the  means  at  our  command, 
demonstrable. 


VIII. 
CONTRACTION   AND   SYNIZESIS. 

i.  Cases  of  contraction  and  non-contraction,  where  either  form 
would  fit  the  verse  and  the  difference  is  only  one  of  dactyl  or 
spondee,  have  been  enumerated  on  pp.  62,  64,  excepting  those  in 
which  it  is  not  graphically  obvious  whether  contraction  is  intended 
or  not. 

Such  are  the  patronymics  in  -£18175.  In  dactylic  verse  there  are 
twelve  cases : 

HpoKAct'Sas,  182  (Anact.  v).  EvKXei'Siys,  cxv  (Elat.  iii). 

12  23 

KopJoeiSa?,pent.,492bprf.(Theb.iv).  'Epex&'SSv,  852  (Att.  ii). 

12  23 
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'OX  .  .  .  et'Sa,  486  (Thesp.  v).  'ArpaSav,  pent.,  254  (Cypr.  iv-iii). 

23  23 

'HpaKXei'Sou,  71  (Att.  iv).  AayetSas,  pent.,  255  (Cypr.  iv-iii). 

23  23 

'Hpa/cXei'Sr/v,  239  (Smyr.  Mac.).         'Apio-reidou,  pent.,  CXL  (Cos  iii-ii). 

23  23 

'Hpa/cXctSws,  213  (Delos  iv-ii).  Aiyei'Saun,  852  (Att.  ii). 

23  45' 

The  syllable  -«-  is  never  under  the  ictus  ;  there  is  nothing  like 
'HpaKXetSas  (^-  —  ^  _),  Theocr.  xvii,  26.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
never  in  the  fifth  foot,  nor  in  the  latter  half  of  the  pentameter.  In 
486  simple  E  is  written  for  «,  which  is  decisive  for  that  case.  Indeed 
it  is  incredible  that  -e'i-  was  intended  by  the  poet  in  any  of  these 
cases.  The  contracted  pronunciation  was  certainly  well  established 
in  Pindar's  time,  if  not  before.1  Tiyu-oxXetSas  appears  in  a  trochaic 
inscription,  783. 

In   26   Kaibel  has  written  cvKXt'icre  'AvSo/aSav,  though  the  same 

1  23 

inscription  has  evKXei'£o>v,  and  254  £/cXa£cv.     Uncontracted  in  penta- 

45  6 

meter  evjcXeio-av,  cxxxix,  and  ewcXrciVav],  21.     I  note  further  cuxXaav, 

45  56  12 

pent.,  29  (for  which  cvKXc(i)av  with  E,  24,  is  significant)  ;  <£pao-iKXeias, 

23  23 

6  ;  0£Lf)<>,  1037,  and  Oeioiaiv,  LIII  (but  OeiordTrjv,  pent.,  846)  ;  'ApyeiW, 

5  5  23  23 

pent.,  466;   alSoirjv,  pent.,  13;  ^pwi  or  ^pwi,   xxxvn   (see  p.  73); 

23  1  ? 

yr/pcu  8?;  or  y^pcu  877,  XLVin  (yrjpai  in  pentameter  519). 

12  4 

Forms  of  feminines  in  -w  are  KaXXto-roi,  56  ;  but  KaXXiorovs,  82  ; 


s,  34,  IlvBol,  cxvin. 

6  6 

I  need  not  say  that  even  the  oldest  inscriptions  have  no  trace 
of  a  genitive  singular  in  -oo.  Places  where  it  is  conspicuous  by  its 
absence  are  these,  all  of  the  sixth  century  :  K[XeoiJrou  TOV,  i  a  add. 


(Att.);    ['EvelTi/Aov  /xarpos,    181  a   add.    (Core.);    viov    TXa-,    179 

23  12 

(Core.)  ;  TOV  cMei£ios,  181  (Core.)  ;  TOV  Na&bu,  Liv  (Delos  JVax.)  ; 
TOV  MaXt[oi;],  1098  a  RM  (Melos).  OY  is  written  in  the  Corcyrean 
examples,  0  in  the  rest. 

1  upiffTOK\et8iti  in  troch.  tetr.  Anacr.  fr.  114  Bgk.4  (A.P.  xiii,  4).     Sappho  fr. 
118  (A.P.  vi,  269)  cannot  be  relied  on. 
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Of  8r)(ov<>  and  8ai<o<ras,  and  of  Zon'Aov,  we  have  spoken  on  p.  73. 

The  choice,  for  metrical  convenience,  of  contracted  forms  of 
every-day  speech  on  the  one  hand,  or  of  well-known  archaic  uncon- 
tracted  forms  on  the  other  —  that  is,  of  "AtS^s,  o-uxfrpoo-vvr),  or  of 
'AiSao,  crao<j>pocrvvi/j  —  does  not  here  concern  us,  and  no  register  has 
been  kept  of  such  cases.  Still  it  may  be  worth  while  to  record  a 
few  noteworthy  forms.  Aepyu,™,  484  (Tanag.  v)  is  like  Homeric  i|w, 

6 

etc.     'Aynyis,  86,  and  "Epo-rjis,  pent.  91  (both  Att.  iv).     T/awtas  (with 

1  """  '  1s""' 

ft)   in  anapaests   775  a  RM,  unless  this  part  is  prose.     By  TTOL  S' 

i 

'Ao-KXaTriov,  xcvn2  1.  20  (Epid.  iii),  the  existence  of  the  preposition 

2 

•Trot  =  irpds  is  put  beyond  doubt,  and  it  is  shown  to  be  one  syllable, 
not  two.  The  Homeric  «(;••  of  compounds  is  avoided.  We  have 
€VK\eiav,  pent.  29,  evKA.e(i)av  24,  ev/cAet^,  pent.  851,  evrrAoi^s,  pent. 

12  23  23'  45 

779,   evypaTTTOv,   LXI,   ev7rdA.e//,oi/,   pent.  21,   evrroAe/Mov,   pent.  34,   and  I 

45  12  45 

dare  say  others.     But  ^VKO/XOIO,  85  7. 


3 

Uncontracted    AvKoepye    (not   AuKoopye)    and    AvKoepfyel,    cxix 

3  6 

(Delphi  iv-iii).      The  common  form  in  Aiyct'&ucrt  A-vnovpyos,  852 

45  6 

(Att.  ii);  and  iroXrfi  AuKoOpyo9,  xcvn5  1.  71  (Epid.  iii);  in  both  cases 

5  6 

quite  gratuitously,  and  the  older  form  would,  in  the  second,  have 
improved  the  rhythm  ;  see  p.  5  7. 

The  form  opaovn  (or  opdw  TIS),  756  a  RM  (Plat,  v),  is  noteworthy 

3  3 

as  being  without  the  factitious  assimilation  and  "protraction"  by 
which  such  forms,  in  our  Homeric  text,  are  transmogrified  into  a 
semblance  of  the  every-day  opoWi,  etc.  But  these  mouthed-over 
words  meet  us  elsewhere  :  Aa//.o<£oo>v,  pent.,  761  (Aeg.  v)  ;  l  AT^O^OWV, 

45  23 

pent.,  86  (Att.  iv)  ;  /XVWO/MCVOS,  pent.,  30  (Att.  iii).    The  occurrence 

4  5 

of  tr)v  in  pentameter,  LX  (Chios  v),  proves  a  very  respectable  antiquity 

6 

1  Misprinted  Aij/io<p<W  in  Kaibel. 
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for  that  bogus  form.     A  similar  product  of  rhapsodism  Is  eu 
pent,  851  (Rhod.  iii). 

The  resolution  'A'ia-(rx"\ov  760,  is  very  doubtful.     See  p.  55. 

2.   Of  unwritten  contraction  or  'synizesis'  I  will  enumerate  all 
the  examples. 

Synizesis  of  co  : 

Otav#e'os  yevcav,  179  (Core.  vi). 

1          ¥  3 


s,  181  (Core,  vi)  ;  probable:  see  p.  76. 

3 

Se,  LTV  (Delos  Nax.  vi). 
i 

Aeivo/xeVeos,  logaoedic,  745  (Syrac.  v). 

aSfos  apvovTos,  773  (Panticap.  Mac.). 

2"  3 

?,  778  (Calymn.  iv-ii).1 

6 

On  the  other  hand,  Irevs,  pent.,  184  a  RM  (Core,  ii),  like  I 
781  (Cnid.  iii). 

,  219  (Amorg.  iv)  : 


2 

whereas  KXeuviW  809   (Pharos  ii)  ;    ©euSore,  240  (Smyrn.  Mac.)  ; 
i  i 

®ouTt/uo[u],    766   (Att.  v).      Cp.  KA.ev/?ou\os,    Aon/we   in   Anacreon 
(frag.  2  and  3  Bgk.),  and  Ross,  Arch,  Aufsatze,  ii,  p.  547. 

SwSeKo.  0eois,  pent.,  768  (Xanth.  iv). 
i  2" 

0eois  <f)L\ov,  pent.,  926  (Herm.  iii). 
T 

foots  <^>epe  (te-o-i-se),  LXXIV  (Cypriote). 

vpuo-€ois,  xcvn5  1.  64  (Epid.  iii) ; 

¥ 

but  xpvo^v,  pent.,  857  (Rhod.  Mac.). 

3 

Synizesis  of  ew  .• 

!>,  LFV  (Delos  Nax,  vi)  :   HO  is  written. 


2         a 
piTwvt'Scw,  750  (Paros  v)  :  with  eo>  shortened;  see  p.  119. 

t'^^j  221  (Amorg.  iv-iii). 

4  5 

Seos,  XLK,  is  only  a  gi-aver's  blunder. 
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The  resolution  of  -co  of  the  genitive  singular  is  perhaps  unknown  to 
the  literature  of  Hellenic  times.  The  epigrammatists  of  the  Anthol- 
ogy have  tetrasyllable  'AiSew  and  the  like  ;  Meleager  in  Anth.  Palat. 
iv,  i,  affording  eight  examples  in  fifty  verses.  But  I  do  not  know  of 
any  instance  which  antedates  the  Roman  period.  Our  inscriptions 
show  two  cases  : 


),  end  of  a  trimeter,  LVI  (Amorg.  vi).1 

•         6 

w,  pent.,  xxxvi  (Att.  iii-ii). 

5  6 

The  first  ought  perhaps  not  to  count,  as  the  other  name  in  the 
inscription  is  unmetrical  :  see  p.  47.  The  second  example  is  certain, 
but  the  epitaph  is  pretty  late,  and  possibly  belongs  in  the  Roman 
epoch.  Compare  Anth.  Pal.  vi,  190,  191.  The  restoration  7rcu8[a 

MevleKparea)  in  492  b  prf.  (Theb.  iv)  is  not  to  be  trusted:  indeed 

2  3 

something  like  7rai8[os  Ti7]A.eK/oaT«o  would  conform  better  to  Fou- 

1  2  ~3 

cart's  copy. 

dA(A)€wv,  LIV  (Delos  Nax.  vi)  :   HO  is  written. 

6 

vt/cewv,  pent.,  768  (Xanth.  iv). 
ai//,[a]o-i€wv,  pent.,  782  (Halic.  iii-ii). 

5  ^f 

Resolved  in  : 

BouraSeW,  852  (Att.  ii)  ; 

as  occasionally  in  literature  (H  i,  <£  191,  etc.). 

Trapa  6eu>v,  pent.,  6  (Att.  vi). 
¥ 

KVfji£prjvaL  (te-o-i),  Lxxrv  (Cypriote). 

2 

dA(X)'  (te-o-i),  same;  -«oi  shortened?    See  p.  55. 

/AJeW,  pent.,  489  (Theb.  iv). 
V 

ewv,  859  (Tichiussa  iv-ii). 
[eo-rjt  TO  xpcfwv],  pent.,  519  (Thessalon.  Mac.). 

5  V 

Kpewv,  troch.  tetr.,  783  (Cnid.  iv-ii). 

T 
Xey<f>6pov,  pent.,  LX  (Chios  v). 

1  Not  A.a(j.^ay6p€ce,  as  assumed  by  Usenet,  Altgr.  Verskunst,  p.  39,  note  22. 
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Synizesis  of  ea  .• 

/foo-iAeas  (= /JcwnAeias),  pent.,  768  (Xanth.  iv). 

<f 

Aio/cAeai,  cxxn  (Phars.  v). 
[AioJ/cAea,  Pick, 


same  :  neither  certain. 

[MeveJ/cAea,  Cauer, 
Tf 

MeyaKAea,  860  (Chios  iv-ii). 


With  this  last  compare  /Bao-iXrj,  pent.,  846  (Arg.  iv),  and  'E 
pent.,  926  (Herm.  iii). 

Synizesis  of  ia>,  tov  .-  only  in  epigrams  of  the  clumsier  sort. 
'Ao7c(A)a7ri[ai]i,  XCVI  (Epid.  vi-v). 

4  5 

Kwrpibv  TOV,  1  88  (Aeg.  v). 

5 

same. 


e 
Aiowo-ibv  Toiv,  66  (Att.  Mac.). 

4  5 


tyv,  26  (Att.  iv). 
On  the  possibility  of  KaAAm,  cxxrv,  see  p.  76.1 

Other  cases.-  all  doubtful. 

Xqp(v)  Ta(v)Se  (ko-o-ta-te)  ,  Lxxvin  (Cypriote)  ;  see  p.  77. 

5 

vvs,  760  (Att.  v)  :  but  see  p.  55.  vs,  contracted,  occurs  xi. 

5 

wos  as  monosyllable,  778,  is  utterly  improbable  :  see  p.  46. 

Significant,  as  regards  the  pronunciation  of  these  combinations, 
are  the  fifth  example  of  eo,  and  the  second  of  to.  It  is  clear  that 
to  was  a  long  syllable,  consequently  that  c  was  not  consonantized.2 
The  sound  intended  was  diphthongal,  and  cannot  have  differed  much 
from  that  elsewhere  expressed  by  ev.  That  -co>,  on  the  other  hand 
(and  perhaps  even  -«oi  :  see  p.  103  near  bottom),  can  be  shortened 
before  a  vowel,  bears  on  cases  like  x/aweoM  dva  o-KifrrTpwi  (A  15), 
and  is  easiest  understood  if  we  suppose  a  consonantal  e. 

Synizesis  between  words  will  be  treated  under  Crasis. 

1  Compare  4>«5(gs  XapfiiSov  vlbs  'Affrjvatos  yu'  iiroir\fft,  Paus.  v,  10,  2. 

2  Compare  'Apiaro^dveos  ovKtri  (w  —  w  ^/  --  w  —  ),  Find.  Nem.  iii.  35. 
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IX. 

HIATUS. 

Hiatus  is  on  the  whole  infrequent,  and  occurs  chiefly  in  epigrams 
of  unskilful  construction  in  other  respects. 

I  throw  out,  of  course,  hiatus  in  interpolations  :  /ecu  epycms,  60 ; 
•vat  ev,  LXXVI  ;  for  which  see  page  46. 

The  following  cases,  before  former  f-words,  are  due  to  Homeric 
reminiscence  : 

cV0aSe  01,  86  (Att.  iv). 

2  3 

TOUTO  8e  01,  234  (Smvrn.  iii). 
i  2 

d#avaTo[i]  oi,  768  (Xanth.  iv). 

2  3 

o-[u]  01,  786  (Halic.  ii)  ;  uncertain. 

2 

eKKpiTo.  epya,  LIII  (Delos  ii). 

5  6 

ooxra  eoipyei,  LXIII  (Samos  Mac.). 

5  6 

ev  ciSoTcs,  183  (Core.  Mac.). 

4 

<3  a[va]  in  786  is  a  doubtful  conjecture. 

The  remaining  examples  I  arrange  according  to  their  place  in  the 
verse.  First  those  in  hexameters  : 

Foot  I. 

(Shorts).     01  Se  CKapvgav,  XCVII5  1.  76  (Epid.  iii). 
1  23 

(eyeo)  rjfu  'Apto-TOKpeV?;?,  LXXVI  (Cypriote). 

12  3 

(End),     vatperc  ot  Traptovres,  22   (Att.  v). 

123 

8i[£]ai  et,  cxix  (Delph.  iv-iii). 

1      "          2 

rjpui  ev£ ,  xxxviii  (Att.  iv-ii),  if  verse. 

1?  2? 

Foot  II. 

(Middle),     crw  on,  48  (Att.  iii). 
2 

/u,quva/x,ei/oi  eurcpyecrtas,  LXXVI  (Cypriote). 

1  234 

,..a)i  Typo/;,  55 2 a  add.  (unknown,  Mac.). 

2  3 
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Foot  III. 
(Middle).    o8ov  ayaOov,  3  (Att.  vi)  :  the  copy  has  HOAOI.    See  p.  151. 


ar'  oiS^s,  CI  (Lac.  vi-v). 

3  4 

€7ro«  o  TOI,  cxxvi  (Metapont.  vi). 

3  4 

IIvp(p)ia8a  5s  OVK,  CXLFV  (TheSS.  vi-v). 

2  3  4 

otas,  95  (Att.  iii). 

3         4 

u  eVt  yv/xva8[o]s,  239  (Smyrn.  Mac.). 

3  4 


eopas,  cxxvin  (Sybar.  ii). 

3  4 

(Shorts).    avfdrjKf.  '  'A0arata[i],  ci  (Sparta  vi-v)  :  see  p.  158. 
e/xdv,  CXIX  (Delph.  iv-iii). 


(End).     6  Eu/xapovs,  IX  (Att.  vi). 

4  5 

TO.  op/aa,  19  (Att.  vi). 

TO.  a(v)0pa>7roi,  LXXFV  (Cypriote). 

4  5 

Ilayais  KOL  ouvo[/xa],  469  (Arg.  Mac.). 
3  4 

Foot  IV. 
(Middle).    cyo>  «7Ta[/<]',  iSiaadd.  (Core.  vi). 

4  5 

AioxXeai  eo-o-rao-',  cxxn  (Phars.  v).  See  also  p.  204. 

~4  5 

Foot  V. 
(Middle).     TW  a(v)0p<airw,  LXXVII  (Cypriote). 

5  6 

'Ao-K(A.)a7rJo)]t  6  /xaytpos,  xcvi  (Epid.  vi-v). 

4  56 

(Shorts).     TraiSt  a7r(a)p^v,  XVI  (Att.  vi). 

5  6 

iravra  op,oia,  XXVI  (Att.  iv). 

5  6 

ra  a7r[a]vra,  768  (Xanth.  iv). 
6 

Trarpt  cTTs.iyr)i,  782  (Halic.  iii-ii). 

5  6 

(End),     axpi  av  ^oi,  48  (Att.  iii). 

6 

e  ev<l>p<j)v,  936  a  RM  (Lac.  v). 

6 

Irreg.    TOV  avSpa  'OvrjarLfiov,  in  a  7-foot  verse,  79  (Att.  iv-ii). 

4  5 
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In  pentameters  r 

[<$eli£aju,ei/a>i  a/>£Tas,  552  a  add.  (unknown,  Mac.). 

123 


wv  ctya0ds,  cxxn  (Phars.  v)  ;  uncertain.     See  App. 

45  5 

Furthermore,  <j>povTt8i  et>o-e/3ias  in  an  unmetrical  verse,  xxvi.  See 
p.  47.  Even  with  the  ^  transposition  there  suggested,  the  hiatus 
remains. 

The  instances,  as  would  be  expected,  are  most  frequent  in  the 
masculine  caesura  of  the  third  foot  of  the  hexameter.1  The  poet  of 
492,  however,  said  Ti/xoxAoyv  instead  of  Tt/xo/cAea,  in  order  to  avoid 

,  .     .  23  23 

hiatus. 

One  hiatus  is  found  in  an  iambic  trimeter  : 

\iOov  el/u  dvS/oias,  1097  (Delos  vi). 

2  34 

In  cxxxrv  the  blemish  is  removed  by  a  necessary  insertion  :  see  p.  47. 


X. 

VOWEL  SHORTENED   BEFORE   VOWEL, 
i.   SHORTENING  OF  -at. 

KCU. 

\st  short. 
Hex.  Foot  i.    KCU  'ATroAAwos,  875  a  add.  (Olymp.  iv). 


KCU  dafivacrTov,  855  (Atal.  Hi). 

2  3 

F.  2.    KCU  a/xco/x,os,  cxvn  (Elat.  Mac.). 

3 

KCU  aTewov,  184  (Core.  iii). 

3 

F.  3.     KCU  VTrepfadXovs,  41   (Att.  iv). 

4  5 

KCU  e/AoS,  52  (Att.  iv). 

KCU   CTratvcov,  XXXII  (Att.  iv). 


1  Another  case  of  this,  Fe66xo>  'AXe/^Trjs,  is  possibly  to  be  recognized  in  the 
Cypriote  inscription,  LXXVIII.     See  p.  77. 
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KM  "Epivvaiv,  1136  (Att.  iii-ii). 
KOI  dvevKA^Tws,  65  (Att.  iv—  ii). 
Kat  Iv  'HpaxAeous,  492   (Theb.  iv). 
Kat  e7ra.yyeiA.ai,  XCVII2  1.  15  (Epid.  iii). 
,  same,  1.  21.    ' 


KOI  oaf  'Ap/caSuys,  781  (Cnid.  iii). 
Kat  aTTo\\vfjuiL,  1037  (Petil.  ii). 
F.  4.    KOL  dSeA.<£o<?,  86  (Att.  iv)  . 

[K]OI  6  /c[A^]/3os,  859  (Tichiuss.  iv-ii). 

5 

/cat"  ayaA.//,  785   (Cnid.  ii). 

5 

KM  lir'  eo-^arov,  197  a  add.  (Rhod.  Mac.). 
F.  5.    Kat  'AOrprqi,  LV  (Naxos  v). 

6 

Kat  ['lavwv],  xciv  (Olymp.  Corinth  v)  :  supplement 

6 

from  Pausanias. 
Kat  e  ev(f>pu)v,  936  a  RM  (Lac.  v). 

6 

Kat  dSeA^>ot,  cix  (Olymp.  iv). 

6 

Kat  6/jMifji.ov,  xcix  (Tegea  Mac.). 

6 
2d  short. 

Hex.    F.  i.    Kat  larpos,  45  (Att.  iv-iii). 


s,  cxv  (Elat.  iii). 

2  3 

/cai  01,  851  (Rhod.  iii). 

Kat  eo-o-OjiieVoicrtv,  LIII  (Delos  ii). 

2  3 

F.  2.     KOI  eipavav,  XCVII2  1.  24  (Epid.  iii). 

3          4 

F.  3.     Kai  ao-reos,  1042   (Att.  vi). 

4? 

Kat  fiXiKias,  39  (Att.  iv). 

4  5 

/cat"  aiverov,  30  (Att.  iii). 

Kat  tvcrefif),  21  1  (Syr.  iii). 

KM  iy  KVK\ioun,  926  (Herm.  iii). 
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/cot  civ,  235  (Smyrn.  iii). 

4 

Kat  evypcLTTTov,  LXI  (Chios  ii). 

4  5 

Kat  ovpavov,  1037  (Petil.  ii). 

4 

KOL   aOa.va.TOi,  CXXVIH  (Syb.  ii). 

4  5 


Kat  rjOeo-i,  856  a  prf.  (Hypate  Mac.). 

4 

/cat  ao-<t>6So\ov,  1135  (vase,  Mac.). 

4  5 

F.  5.    /cat  vtos,  752  (Att.  v). 

6 

Kat  avrov,  36  (Att.  v). 

6 

/cat  aVSpa,  cxix  (Delph.  iv-iii). 

6 

Kai  atSws,  xcviio  1.  1  6  (Epid.  iii). 

6 

Kat  avroi,  1037  (Petil.  ii). 

6 

Kai  avroiv,  cxvi  (Elat.  iv-iii). 

6 

Pent.    F.  i.    /cat  oiKTipov,  2  a  RM  (Att.  vi). 

2  3 

/cat  ev,  89  (Att.  iv-ii). 

.  2 

/cat  evre/cvwt,  859  (Tichiuss.  iv-ii). 

2  3 


Kat  evKAar;,  851   (Rhod.  iii). 

2  3 

s,   184  (Core.  iii). 


1  23 

F.  4.    /cat  6i/ayovois,  LXXX  (Cedr.  iv-iii). 

5  6 


-p-cu,  -rai,  -crai,  -<r6ai,  -vai  in  verbs. 

1st  short. 

Hex.     F.  3.     /carat  lx«,  63  (Att.  iv). 

3  4 

7rapa8ct£at  d^etAero,  87  (Att.  iv)  ;  but  see  p.  50,  note  3. 

3  4 

F.  5.     [e7ri]8ei£at   apiOpov,  CXVIII  (Delph.  iv). 

5  6 

Pent.        F.  I.     77<r[0]at  'A^avatas,  LXXI  (Rhod.  Mac.). 

1  23 

2d  short. 

Hex.      F.  I.     Ti/CTO/um  ev,  469  (Arg.  Mac.). 

1  2 

epxofJMt  «,  cxxvin  (Sybar.  ii). 

1  2 
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F.  3.    !A.7roftm  Zfjipevai,  cxix  (Delph.  iv-iii). 

3  4 

F.  4.    /navTevo-o/ttH  ^e,  same. 
4  a 

oAAa,  xcvn5  1.  68  (Epid.  iii). 

5 

aAAa,  1037  (Petil.  ii). 

4          5 

KCKA?7cre[T]ai  evyvs,  182  (Anact.  v). 

4  5 

AeiVfTai  dAAa,  781  (Cnid.  iii). 

4  5 

ISpuerat  ^Se,  same. 

4  5 

/3oacreTCH  o5s,  240  (Smyrn.  Mac.). 

4  5 

€7riA?7<TeTai  avSpa,  858  (Milet.  iv-ii). 

4  5 

tfj.fjLe.vai  <3,  cxix  (Delph.  iv-iii). 

4  5 


F.  5.     KCKA^cro/iai  atct',  6  (Att.  vi). 

5  6 

ew^o/xai  etvai,  CXXVIll  (Sybar.  ii). 

5  6 

Pent.     F.  i.    8[<[/>]/co/juu  ev,  858  (Milet.  iv-ii). 

1  2 


i  cis,  35  a  add.  (Att.  iv). 
2 

F.  4.    Xei-n-ofMifi]  .  .  .,  85  (Att.  iv-ii)  :  shortening  certain. 
t  cts,  90  (Att.  iv).  * 

^i*0[eov],  33  (Att.  iii-ii). 


ytyverai  'iTTTro/cpaT^s,  875  a  add.  (Olymp.  iv). 

45  6 

Aucta,  XL  viii  (Chalcis  Mac.). 

6 


2.   SHORTENING  OF  -et. 

-€i  3^/    erson. 


\st  short. 

Hex.     F.  I.      floAAet  ayrjpaTOs,  35  a  add.  (Att.  iv). 

1  23 

Pent.    F.  I.      Kocrfifl  deiyuv^orrots,  CXV  (Elat.  iii). 

123 

F.  4.     I£a  axos,  488  (Tanagr.  v)  . 

zd  short. 

Hex.     F.  4.     «x"  "'  XCIV  (Olymp.  CV»r.  v)  . 

5 

F.  5.     /u-r/vwt  dvSpos,  LXXXIII  (Cyme  iii-ii). 

5  6 
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-€i  dative. 
•2d  short. 

Hex.    F.  2.     iroAei  ws,  774  (Prien.  iv-iii). 

3 

F.  4.      Atirpe'^ei   evtfaSs,  86  (Att.  iv). 

4  5 

</>wm  17,  35  (Att..iv). 

Pent.   F.  4.     Trdo-ei  oyv,  6 1  (Att.  iv-iii). 
s 

Other  -£i'.r  (?). 
1st  short. 
Hex.    F.  4.     e7ro(t)ei  'l7r(7r)ocr[T/3a]Tov,  8  (Att.  vi),  not  certain.     E  is 

4  5 

written  :  the  sound  is  '  spurious '  (monophthongal)  «. 
2,d  short. 
Hex.    F.  3.     [cVjci  [^],  859  (Tichiussa  iv-ii),  doubtful. 


3.   SHORTENING  OF  -01. 

-01  nomin.  plural. 
1st  short. 
Hex.    F.  5.     ovo/Aao-rot  far,  254  (Cypr.  iv-iii). 


Hex.     F.  I.      AT/A.IOI   i8p7/cr[avTo],  LIT  (Delos  iii-ii). 
123 

F.  4.     <f>c\oi  OVK,  183  (Core.  Mac.). 


s 


0/01  avS^cravres,  205   (Halic.  ii). 


5 


F.  5.     [x°]p°^  or  [x°]p"1  <J"8pG[v],  923  (Att.  v). 


6 


0eoi  dXAot,  cxxvin  (Sybar.  ii). 

6 

Pent.    F.  I.      [eMylovoi  l(TT^<ra[v6]',  758  (Att.  v). 

1  23 

lic[y]ovot  'Ar/aetSav,  254  (Cypr.  iv-iii). 

1  23 

F.  4.     Seurepot  eSpa/xo^cv,  768aprf.  (Theb.  iv). 

456 

<f>epTa.Toi  of,  242  (Mytil.  Mac.). 

4  5 

|io(,  <roC,  TO£,  o'i  datives. 
1st  short. 

Hex.    F.  2.      o-ot  ava£,  XXIII  (Att.  iv). 

3 

F.  3.     troi  a<f>£ofw.i,  xcvn5  1.  68  (Epid.  iii). 

4 

ot  a.7r€fjLv[r)]a-avTo,  768  (Xanth.  iv). 
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2d  short. 

Hex.    F.  I.      ravra  rot  <3,  XCVII5  1.  78  (Epid.  iii). 

rot  i<£0ijuav,  77  (Att.  iii). 

2  3 


F.  4.     fiot  e'o-Tiv,  471  a  add.  (Sparta  iv). 
fun  imriov,  xcvin  (Epid.  Mac.). 

5 

<n>6  e?  rt,  781  (Cnid.  iii). 


5 

Pent.    F.  I.      rot  I8pv0rj,  852  (Att.  ii). 

2  3 

-01  locative. 
1st  short. 
Hex.    F.  4.      'ETriSavpoi  dei,  XCVII2  1.  23  (Epid.  hi). 


4.   SHORTENING  OF  -at. 

/  short. 

Pent.    F.  i.     "Hpai  ov,  846  (Arg.  iv). 

/  short. 
Hex.    F.  i.      Avtreui  ci/0a8e,  5   (Att.  vi). 

F.  4.      ACco/AwiStai   ^Srye'AtoTt,  38  (Att.  iv). 

456 

tai  ^vuca,  cvin  (Olymp.  iv). 
^ju,epai...,  768  (Xanth.  iv). 


5.   SHORTENING  OF  -^i. 

-TJI  dative. 
1st  short. 
Hex.    F.  2.      *Ep/x,^i  ayaXfjua,  759  (Att.  v). 

2  3 

F.  5.      1-17/3771  ayaX/x-a,  LXII  (Samos  vi-v). 
'Ep/^ryt  cpe^ev,  924  (Att.  iii-ii). 

5  6 

Pent.    F.  i.      currr}   tTrecrTrjcrev,  LX  (Chios  v)  :   i  omitted  ! 

123 
2d  short. 

Hex.     F.  5.      TTTJppi'xr;'   a^Aco,  XLVII  (Eub.  iv-ii). 

5  6 

Pent.    F.  4.      os  Te^t  oi^4  38  (Att.  iv). 


4  6 
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1  13 


short. 
Hex.    F.  4. 


-rji  zd  person. 
dvrt',  cxxvni  (Sybar.  ii). 

5 


1st  short. 
Hex.   F.  i. 


6.   SHORTENING  OF  -OH. 
J/AWI  'AftmuW,  741  (Att.  vi)  ;  01  written. 

1  23 

eVt,  750  a  add.  (Pares  v). 

2 

ava»m,  XCVII2  1.  1  8  (Epid.  iii). 

2 

'Aywei,  786  (Halic.  ii). 

1  2 

F.  3.        TTC/ATTTWl    eT6l,    78    (Att.   Iv-H)  . 
3  4 

F.  5.      Srj/AOH  *A[ftwoiy],  844  (Att.  iv). 

5  6 

Pent.    F.  4.      epywi  tfSpao-e,  same. 

4  5 

ev,  189  (Melos  iii). 


/  short. 

Hex.    F.  I.      [Vapjfle'vwi  'EK^>C£VTOU,  752  (Att.  v)  ;   01  written. 
i  23 


F.  3. 
F.  4. 


i,  cxvi  (Elat.  iv-iii). 

123 

WI  'Ao-K(A)a7rt[o)]i,  xcvi  (Epid.  vi-v)  ;  01  written. 


4 


'ATroAAwn,  L  (Delos  vi)  ;  01  written. 


,  Liv  (Delos  TVaA:.  vi)  ;  01  written. 
i  KIT(T)VA.OI  178',  484  (Tanag.  v)  ;  01  written.1 


'Aa-a-K\rjmfat  ^Se, 


RM  (Att.  iv-iii). 


'Ao-/cAa7rioH  larrjoL,  XCVII2  1.  1  8  (Epid.  iii). 

4  56 

[e]v[ay]a)vt(ui  'Ep/x^i,  924  (Att.  iii-ii). 
Swpov  Oewi.  €...,  xxxix  (Att.  iv),  probable. 

4  5 

SoAwt  €(f)0ta-£v,  xcrx  (Teg.  Mac.). 


os,  260  (Cyren.  iii-ii). 


1  It  seemed  best  not  to  separate  this  example  from  the  other  datives  of  o-stems. 
Kaibel  writes  KtruAwi,  but  the  dialect  requires  rather  -01. 
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F.  5.      €fi  (3ia>i  rjSe,  83  (Att.  iv-ii) . 

5  6 

Pent.    F.  I.      ev  86/j.wi  ws,  XXIII  (Att.  iv). 
i  2 

F.  4.     -n-apOevwi  'ApTcp.iSi,  750  a  add.  (Paros  v). 

4  56 

ecrri,  88  (Att.  iv-ii). 

5 


7-   SHORTENING  OF  -ev. 
1st  short. 
Hex.    F.  3.     Zev  'OA.iWie,  743  (Olymp.  Lac.  vi). 

2d  short. 

Hex.    F.  4.      /iter   ZTT\CT,  205   (Halic.  ii). 

5 


8.   SHORTENING  OF  -ov. 

I  will  separate  the  cases  in  which  simple  0  is  written,  from  the 
rest. 

-ou  in  genitive  of  o-s terns. 

(A.)  O  is  written. 
1st  short. 

Hex.     F.  I.      Ai7/ww   air    rjyaOea*;,  XXVII  (Att.  iv). 

1  23 

F.  3.     KpiTo[/3]ov[A.]ou  a7ro  Ev-,  LXVI  (Thera  vi). 

3  3 

Pent.    F.  I.      Ypuo-ov  'AflnvcuW,  XXV  (Att.  iv). 

1  23 

2d  short. 
Hex.    F.  2.     ...  TOU  EvBviMvov,  iv  (Att.  vi-v) ;  if  verse.  Unless  hiatus.. 

3  4 

w  . 

F.  3.     TOV  Iv  TTOI/TOH,  219  (Amorg.  iv).1 

4  5 

F.  4.      Aa/xao-iorpaTOU   ev^aSe,  7  (Att.  vi). 

4  5 

Na£ibu  l^ovos,  LIV  (Delos  Nax.  vi). 
*         5    ' 

Ai^Tptou  «5[»],  753  (Att.  v). 

4  5 

*Ep/xoo-T/oaTou  'AftBrjpiT-rj'i,  759  (Att.  Abdera  v). 

4  56 

'Ai'oxrxvAoi;  iys,  760  (Att.  v)  ;  uncertain;  see  p.  55. 
Aiovwi'ou   'nnroftoTov  Se,  36  (Att.  iv). 

45  6 

1  T£2  =  TO  is  written. 
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F.  5.     NaiKriorpaTou  CI/AI,  rv  (Att.  vi-v)  ;  if  verse. 


6 

&o£tov  we,  488  (Tanag.  v). 

5  6 

Pent.   F.  I.      2<«>o"iVov   eon/crav,  54  (Att.  iv). 

1  23 

F.  4.     HvOiov  eV,  743  a  prf.  (Att.  vi). 

4  5 

Ka.ya.0ov  dv</>[ore/3ov],  10  (Att.  vi). 

4  5  6 

TOV  TCKVOW   €v\[(rafj.€vov\  756  (Att.  v). 

4  5  6 

Kaibel's  reading  [?rp]o?  <£t[Aou]  wAer',  19,    must  now  be  given  up 
since  Lolling's  re-examination  of  the  stone. 

The  following  three  cases  stand  by  themselves,  as  showing,  not 
the  archaic  omission  of  Y,  but  rather  the  neglect  to  repeat  it. 

zd  short. 
Hex.    ¥.2.     'Ap-n-dyov  vto's  (TOY  103),  768  (Xanth.  iv). 

F.  5.     Xpovov  vlel  (OYIEI),  cxvi  (Elat.  iv-iii). 

6 

Pent.   F.  4.     Aatou  viov  (OYION),  1135  (vase  Mac.)  ;  seep.  72. 

4  5 

In  768  7roXe'/u.ou,  and  in  cxvi  -rowrSe  and  ^t^eous,  are  spelt  with  OY. 

(B.)    OT  is  written. 
1st  short. 
Hex.    F.  i.     AiV[8o]i5  av,  Lxxi  (Rhod.  Mac.). 

.   -ov  a.tro^6L^[fvt{\,  84  a  RM  (Att.  iii). 

2  3 

F.  3.     ©eoSwpou  6Xvp.TTiK.6v,  xcvin  (Epid.  Mac.). 

3  4 

F.  5.      O.VTOV  dSeA^>w,  70  (Att.  iv-ii). 

5  6 

Pent.    F.  i.      [KOIV]OV  dvotKTioT^s],  84  a  RM  (Att.  iii). 

1  23 

2d  short. 

Hex.    F.  2.      'Ayeo-TootTou  vids,  851   (Rhod.  iii). 

2  3 

Iloo-etSwvtoi;  to-^i,  Lxxxin  (Cyme  iii-ii). 

123 

F.  4.      'Ao-(07T6YOv   Javier',  492   (Theb.  iv). 


ei,  XCVII3  1.  30  (Epid.  iii). 

5 

yXQev,  xcvn5  1.  62  (Epid.  iii). 

4  5 

Aa/Aaive'rou   aSe,  77  (Att.  iii). 
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€Tou  e/c,  189  (Melos  iii). 

5 

Hpa/cAewTTjs,  LXXIX  (Halic.  iv--iii). 

56 

£KK/3tra,  LIU  (Delos  ii). 

4  5 

.  .  .  icrrpaTOu  oA./3ios,  LXXH  (Rhod.  Mac.). 

4  5 

'ATroAAow,  cxLin  (Delos,  unknown). 

56 

v  via,  855  (Atal.  Mac.). 


apyvpov     Trero,  same. 

4  5 

oupavou  dorepoevTos,  1037  (Petil.  ii). 

456 

Oeov  ets,  xcvm  (Epid.  Mac.). 

5 

£ej/o[u]  ovs,  214  (Rhen.  iii). 

5 

.  .  .  ov  etXc,  471  a  add.  (Sparta  iv)  ;  unless  hiatus. 

5 

F.  5.      [ScoJo-io-Tparou  vie,  CXVIII  (Delph.  iv). 

5  6 

itXiov   avyas,  78  (Att.  iv-ii). 

5  6 

Pent.    F.  4.      AiaKou  CK,  846  (Arg.  iv)  . 

4  5 

^ye/adva,  LXVIII  (Astyp.  iv-iii). 

56 


-ov  in  genitive  of  d-s  ferns. 

(A.)    O  is  written. 
2d  short. 

Hex.    F.  4.      'Ayu-civtou   eon,  XVIII  (Att.  v)  . 

4  5 

KAeiSTj/xi'Sou   eVflaSe,  34  (Att.  iv). 

4  5 

Pent.    F.  I.      STT/O-IOU   ov,  15   (Att.  vi). 
i  % 

(B.)    OT  is  written. 
2</  J^^r/. 

Hex.    F.I.      Topyiov  aa-Krja-at,  875  a  add.  (Olymp.  iv). 

123 

F.  5.      Topyiov  Itr^ev,  same. 

5  6 

Pent.    F.  I.      QapvaKOV   ai>0cu'[/u.]ou,  214  (Rhen.  iii). 

1  23 

'Eppiov  oyKWTa,  234  (Smyrn.  iii). 
i  •>         3 
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•ov  in  other  words. 

(A.)    O  is  written. 
2d  short. 

Pent.    F.  4.      StSou   e[v7ropiav],  773aRM  (Att.  iv). 

5  6 

(B.)   OT  is  written. 
1st  short. 

Hex.    F.  i.      o-ou  a.TTO(f)6ifji.£vov,  183  (Core.  Mac.). 
2  3 

F.  3.     ju,ou   oSoiTTo'pe,  255  (Cypr.  iv-iii). 

4 

Pent.    F.  I.      [i-r/APJov  a/xet^ev,  LXIX  (Rhod.  Mac.). 


9.   SHORTENING  OF  -a. 

-a  i'»  notnin.  and  vocat.  of  d-stems. 
1st  short. 

Pent.     F.  4.      Kovpa   dveypa</>o/tav,  205   (Halic.  ii). 

45  6 

2d  short. 

Hex.    F.  3.      0ea  'Epyav?;,  776  (Att.  iii-ii). 

F.  4.      Atovuo-ia   lyAtKias  re,  83  (Att.  iv-ii). 


eo-^Aa,  189  (Melos  iii). 

Pent.    F.  i.     Ev^ta  ou/c,  38  (Att.  iv),  voc.  masc. 
i          2 

nWoAa   ey  yaorpos,  505   (Tricca  iii). 

12  3 

XpucriVa   evvuWav,  785   (Cnid.  ii). 

123 

fj/jLeva.  dyye'AAot,  LXXX  (Cedr.  iv-iii). 

123 

F.  4.      $tAr€pa  ip[o7roA]os,  85  2  (Att.  ii)  . 

45  6 

In  183,  dXx[(fta]   'A/x^>-  has  been  made  by  a  doubtful  conjecture. 
.See  Kaibel. 

-d  z'w  genitive  of  masculines. 
2d  short. 

Hex.    F.  i.      KaAAta   Aiyt^(^)oto,  CXIII  (Haliart.  vi-v).1 

123 

[<&]«8ta   exyeyaws,  XLVIII  (Chalcis  Mac.). 

12  3 

1  I  take  KaAAi'a  as  genitive,  not  as  vocative  (with  Rohl)  nor  as  nominative 
(with  G.  Meyer,  Griech.  Gramm.,  ad  ed.,  p.  296).  The  form  is  not  Boeotian,  but 
neither  is  irp3o-(<r)',  in  the  same  inscription. 
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'Apxt'a  u"k>  856  (Atal.  Mac.). 

1  2 

F.  4.      KAetTTTTiSa   eio-oro,  LXXX  (Cedr.  iv-iii). 

4  5 

F.  5.     ...iSa  viv's.  472  ( Sparta  vi). 


6 


10.   SHORTENING  OF  -yj. 

.-TJ  z»  nomin.  and  vocat.  of  a-stems. 
1st  short. 

Hex.    F.  5.      [ajimj  'Aptorcov,  CXII  (Theb.  ii). 

5  6 

2d  short. 

Hex.     F.  4.      Xcupeo-Tparw   17 v,  44  (Att.  iv-iii). 

4  5 

IIoAv|e'vr?    ev^aSe,  76  (Att.  iv). 

4  5 

^avoo-TpaT^   ev^aSej  45   (Att.  iv-iii). 

4  5 

rj   yvvij   ev^aSe,  79  (Att.  iv— ii). 
r}  yvvrj  178',  95   (Att.  iii). 

5 

)tA^  OVTTOTC,  60  (Att.  iv-ii). 

5 

ai/T?  <Si/,  776  (Att.  iii-ii). 
e'vi;   0^x6,505  (Triccaiii). 

5 

i'Srj  d.7rpo^>ao-t(7Tojs,  65  (Att.  iv— ii) ;  vocat.  masc. 

56 

aT?;  eyyove,  XXIV  (Att.  iv-iii). 

4  5 

F.  5.      'ApvecTTpaTi;   i^Se,  same. 

5  6 

Pent.    F.  4.      MnrptYw    aivo/x.opos,  86  (Att.  iv) . 

4  56 

In  KXewucr;  'Ep/xayopov,  809  (compare  p.  77),  crasis  was  probably 

12  3 

intended. 

-i\  from  -ea. 
zd  short. 

Hex.     F.  I.      £V(Tf(3rj   dcTKiyo-ao-a,  XXIV  (Att.  iv-iii). 

1  23 

F.  4.      e.v(T€JBri   a,/A^>t/caXv7rT«,  211   (Syros  iii). 

45  6 

Pent.    F.  4.      o-vyyev)}   e/crepto-av,  183  (Core.  Mac.). 

456 
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|Hf. 

1st  snort. 

Hex.    F.  5.      el  py   e<£'   ayi/ou,  XCVII3  1.  30  (Epid.  iii). 

5  6 

ii.   SHORTENING  OF  -co. 

1st  short. 
Hex.    F.  i.      ST/CTW  eyw,  1136  (Att.  iii-ii),  twice. 

1  2 

Pent.    F.  4.      dy]™  oio/xevos,  LXXIII  (Cypr.  Mac.). 

4  56 

2df  short. 

Hex.    F.  4.      $av/u,a£eToi  etKOva,  96  (Att.  iv— ii). 

4  5 

F.  5.      178'   eyw  et/xt.  95   (Att.  iii). 

5  6 

Pent.    F.  I.      A[a/X7ri]TO)  aiSoiW,  13  (Att.  vi). 

1  2         3 

12.   SHORTENING  OF  -{!  (?). 
[aTrJcoAAu  os  'A/A. . .,  cxxi  (Anactor.  vi-v)  ; 
unless  [a7r](oAA.v'  is  to  be  understood. 

13.   SHORTENING  OF  -ecu. 

2d  short. 

Hex.     F.  4.      KptTcuvtSeai  et^o/tat,  750  (Paros  v). 

Compare  Anth.  Pal.  vii,  77  (=  Simonid.  fr.  129  Bgk.4),  where  St/Aw- 
vt'Sew  ecrrt  a-awrrjp  is  now  restored  from  Tzetzes  and  the  Scholia  to 
Aristides.  — A  shortening  of  -ewt  must  be  assumed  in  LXXIV,  a(v)OpwTre 
#eo)i  d\(X)'  trvxi  unless  we  suppose  aphaeresis  in  dAA' :  see  pp.  55 
and  103. 

To  summarize  briefly.     We  find,  neglecting  doubtful  cases  : 

-ai  76,  -a  9,  -01  20,  -eu  2  ;   total  107. 

-at  5,  -rji  7,  -UK  23;   total  35. 

-ov  54,  -a  14,  -rj  17,  -a)  6  ;  total  91. 

As  in  Homer,1  the  diphthongs  with  short  first  vowel,  taken  as  a 

1  For  the  statistics  of  this  shortening  in  Homer,  see  Hartel,  Homerische  Studien 
TI  and  III,  and  the  detailed  investigation  of '  Grulich,  Quaestiones  de  quodam 
hiatus  genere  in  Honteri  cartninibns,  Halle,  1876. 
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class,  furnish  the  largest  proportion  of  shortenings.  And  these  are 
just  the  cases  in  which  we  can  best  imagine  to  ourselves  the  modus 
of  the  shortening.  For  it  is  easy  to  suppose  that  the  last  part  of  the 
diphthong  was  consonantized,  as  in  Troiw.1  The  difficulty  is  to  under- 
stand how  the  other  two  classes  —  the  diphthongs  with  long  first 
vowel,  and  the  simple  long  vowels  — .  were  pronounced  when  short- 
ened. Taking  class  by  class,  these  last  two  classes  are  less  numerous 
than  the  first.  But  the  disproportion  is  less  than  in  Homer.  For 
instance,  in  Homer  there  is  i  shortening  of  -wt  to  about  13  of  -at; 
in  the  inscriptions  the  ratio  is  i  to  3^.  So  taking  -w  as  compared 
with  -at,  the  ratio  in  Homer  is  i  :  26,  in  the  inscriptions  1:13.  For 
-at  and  -171  (taken  together),  as  compared  with  -at,  the  proportions 
are:  Homer  i  :  2j,2  inscriptions  i  :  6£.  For  -d  and  -q  (together), 
Homer  i  :  15,  inscriptions  i  :  2^-.  The  greatest  difference  is  with 
-ov  :  -ov  to  -at  in  Homer  is  as  i  :  9,  in  our  inscriptions  as  i  :  if . 

Our  inscriptions,  therefore,  show  an  increase  in  the  shortening  of 
the  simple  vowels  and  the  diphthongs  -at,  -171,  -OH — just  the  reverse, 
by  the  way,  of  what  Hartel's  statement  (Homerische  Studien  III, 
p.  8) 3  would  lead  us  to  expect.  It  is  rather  important  to  know 
definitely  whether  these  rarer  and  less  explicable  shortenings  are 
really  an  increasing  or  a  diminishing  quantity  in  dactylic  verse.  To 
decide  positively,  a  careful  examination  of  the  literary  remains,  from 
Hesiod  to  the  Alexandrines,  would  be  necessary.4  If  it  turns  out 


1  The  entire  suppression  of  the  i,  giving,  for  instance,  KO.  &\\ot  for  Kal  a\\oi, 
might  naturally  be  expected  to  follow.     It  is  noteworthy  that  we  hardly  find  this 
in  inscriptions.     A  single  case,  avrrj  eireo-rajo-ec  (see  p.  112),  may  perhaps  be 
understood  as  a  dialectic  dative. 

2  So  Grulich :   Hartel's  figures  (based  on  8  books  only)  show  a  much  greater 
ratio. 

8  "  Wenn  bereits  im  epischen  und  elegischen  vers  der  nachhomerischen  dichtung 
die  kurzung  abnimmt  und  immer  mehr  sich  bis  auf  feste  formeln  auf  die  diph- 
thongische  ausgange  beschrankt,"  etc.  The  context  shows  that  by  "  diphthong- 
ische  ausgange  "  he  means  the  endings  -at,  -ot,  -et,  -ov. 

4  I  have  time  at  present  only  for  a  hasty  perlustration  of  the  Works  and  Days. 
These  do  not  bear  out  Hartel's  statement.  In  respect  of  the  matter  under  con- 
sideration, the  poem  stands  between  Homer  and  the  inscriptions.  The  relative 
frequency  of  the  shortenings  of  -171,  -tai,  -co,  and  -ov  is  greater  than  in  Homer  ; 
in  the  case  of  -T;,  there  is  3.  very  small  difference  on  the  other  side.  The  numbers 
are:  -at  113,  -ft  9,  -ot  30,  -eu  I;  -r\i  9,  -an  13;  -rj- 7,  -a»  5,  -ou  16;  -e&u  I,  -€171  I. 
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that  they  increase  from  Homer  on,  it  will  look  more  than  ever  as  if 
the  whole  usage  had  begun  with  the  shortening  of  -at,  -«,  -ot,  -eu,  and 
had  been  extended  to  simple  vowels  and  to  -dt,  -771,  -o>t  by  some  sup- 
posed analogy.  And  it  is  noteworthy  that,  in  connexion  with  two 
of  these  more  difficult  shortenings  —  the  very  two  which  distinguish 
themselves  by  their  greater  frequency  —  there  are  circumstances 
which  point  to  a  possible  explanation  of  the  process.  The  diphthong 
-ow  is  shortened,  even  in  Homer,  much  oftener  than  -771  or  -at.  The 
idea  of  utilizing  the  locative  termination  -01  here  occurred  to  Grulich,1 
though  he  fails  to  strengthen  his  case  by  pointing  out  in  how  many 
dialects  -ot  does  regular  duty  as  dative.-  It  is  perfectly  possible  to 
suppose  that  -ot  was  a  live  dative  ending  at  the  beginning  of  the  epic 
period,  and  that  in  consequence  of  its  gradual  obsolescence,  -OK  was, 
so  to  speak,  forced  into  its  place.  This  might  in  turn  have  prepared 
the  way  for  a  similar  use  of  -dt  and  -171.  The  other  case  is  that  of 
-ou,  which  must,  of  course,  be  considered  as  a  simple  vowel.3  This 
is  shortened  much  more  frequently  than  the  other  simple  vowels. 
The.  genitive  singular  furnishes  nearly  all  the  examples,  and  the  begin- 
ning, I  suspect,  is  to  be  sought  in  the  elision  of  the  uncontracted 
form  -oo.  An  eKr)/36\o  'ATroAAwvos,  would  be  felt  by  and  by,  when 
all  consciousness  of  the  form  -oo  was  gone,  as  a  simple  modification 
of  eKrj/36\ov  'A7rdAAwvos ;  the  more  so,  as  the  sound  of  this  -ov  was 
merely  that  of  a  prolonged  o.  What  was  originally  the  elision  of  the 
uncontracted  form  would  seem  to  be  the  shortening  of  the  contracted 
form.  This  is  just  what  has  happened  in  euo-e/ft;  do^o-acra  and  two 
other  cases  quoted  a  little  while  ago  (p.  118).  In  Homer  this  would 
have  been  understood  as  evo-e/Je"  do-Kr/o-ao-a ;  compare  F  48,  A  125. 
At  what  time  we  should  have  to  imagine  this  change  of  consciousness 
respecting  the  short  -o  in  our  eKrj(36\o,  would  be  hard  to  define.  The 


1  Qiiaestiones,  p.  44.  The  details  of  his  theory,  particularly  the  idea  that  -ou 
developed  itself  out  of  -01  by  a  purely  phonetic  process  (I  cannot  understand  him 
otherwise),  are  unsatisfactory. 

-  On  this,  Gustav  Meyer's  Griechische  Grammatik,  2d  edit.,  p.  339  flg.,  may 
be  conveniently  consulted. 

3  Both  Hartel  and  Grulich  fall  into  the  serious  error  of  considering  -nv  as  a 
diphthong,  and  speaking  of  the  consonantization  of  its  second  element.  But  the 
sound  in  question  is  in  all  cases  the  spurious  -ou,  and  it  is  entirely  certain  that 
this  never  was  a  diphthong. 


122 
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first  absolute  proof  of  it  would  be  the  writing  of  OY  for  it  in  inscrip- 
tions. As  long  as  0  was  written,  it  could  be  taken  either  way.  Hence 
I  have  separated,  in  the  above  lists,  the  examples  with  0  from  those 
with  OY.  But  I  do  not  doubt  that  the  change  really  happened  long 
before,  especially  as  we  find,  as  early  as  the  sixth  century,  the  same 
shortening  applied  to  the  -ov  (0)  of  masculine  d-stems,  where  there 
never  was  an  -oo. 

It  only  remains  to  remark,  respecting  the  unusual  proportion  of 
inscriptional  shortenings  of  -d  and  -rj,  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
examples  are  proper  names  which  could  not  be  otherwise  got  into 
the  verse  (see  pp.  117  and  118). 

The  places  of  the  verse  in  which  the  shortenings  occur  may  be 

thus  set  forth : 

HEXAMETER. 


I 

II 

III 

IV 

V 

-at 

2   6 

2   I 

12  12 

4  9 

6  8 

-Cl 

I 

-   I 

-   - 

-  3 

-  i 

-01 

-  3 

I 

2   - 

i  5 

I   2 

-di 

i 

-   - 

_   _ 

-  3 

-   - 

-TJl 

-  - 

I 

-   - 

-  i 

2   I 

-0)1 

4   2 

-   - 

I   I 

-  8 

I    I 

-«v 

-  - 

-   - 

I   - 

i 

-   - 

-ow 

4   i 

i 
-  3 

3  i 

-  21 

i   6 

-a 

-  3 

-  - 

' 

-  3 

i 

-1 

-   i 

-  - 

-  - 

-  ii 

2   I 

-« 

2   - 

-  - 

-  - 

i 

-   I 

-cc. 

-   - 

-  - 

-  - 

i 

13  17 

4  S 

19  15 

5  67 

13  22 
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PENTAMETER. 


-01 

-il 
-Ol 


-T| 
-tt 


II 


3     4 

-     4 


7   20 


IV 


-  7 
i  i 

-  2 
I  - 


5   22 


These  proportions,  as  concerns  the  hexameter,  do  not  differ  much 
from  those  given  for  Homer  by  Hartel,1  save  that  the  lead  of  the 
second  short  of  the  fourth  foot  is  more  marked  than  in  Homer.  The 
frequency  of  the  shortening  at  this  point  is  evidently  due  to  the  effort 
for  dactylic  word-endings  before  the  bucolic  caesura,  not  to  any  mys- 
terious affinity.  Nor  do  we  find,  as  Hartel  says  is  the  case  in  Homer, 
that  the  heavy  endings  -rj,  -rji,  -<o,  -OH  are  shortened  chiefly  in  the  first 
foot.  In  the  pentameter,  the  absolute  exclusion  of  the  shortening 
from  the  second  and  fifth  foot  is  noteworthy.  The  same  influence 
would,  we  should  expect,  exclude  it  from  the  second  foot  of  a  pen- 


1  Homerische  Studien  II,  p.  375. 
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themimeres  standing  as  the  first  half  of  a  hexameter.  And  in  fact  I 
find  only  two  instances  to  the  contrary ;  nearly  all  the  shortenings  in 
the  second  foot  occur  in  verses  which  have  the  trochaic  caesura  of 
the  third  foot. 


I  append  the  single  case  of  this  shortening  outside  of  dactylic 
verse. 

rapy\ii\oi  dve'flev,  iamb,  trim.,  746  (Arg.  v). 

1  2 

The  extraordinary  nature  of  this  correption  is  matter  of  comment  to 
Boeckh,  CIG.  I,  p.  885.  It  is,  I  think,  the  only  certain  example 
extant  in  pure  iambic  or  trochaic  verse.  A  possible  instance, 
KM  eXeyov,  troch.  tetram.,  xcviij,  is  more  probably  understood  as 

5  6 

unwritten  crasis;  see  p.  126. 


XI. 

CRASIS,   WRITTEN   AND   UNWRITTEN. 
i.   WRITTEN  CRASIS.    The  following  cases  occur  : 

(A.)    In  dactylic  verse. 
apecrtou  (=6  'Ap-),  pent.  XXI  (Att.  v). 

5  b 

avros,  xcix  (Tegea  Mac.). 

€ovs,  7  (Att.  vi)  ;  0  written. 

2 

(  =  6  'E/X.7T-),  xv  (Att.  vi),  if  verse. 


5  6 

rovfjiov,  52  (Att.  iv)  ;  0  written. 

3 

rovpyov,  xcvn5  1.  57  (Epid.  iii). 

Towe/ca,  205  (Halic.  ii). 
i 

TOWO/ACI,  63  (Att.  iv)  ;  0  written. 

5 

ravvofjui,  92  (Att.  iv-ii). 

i  « 

ur',  8  1  (Att.  iv-ii). 

5 
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,  pent.,  96  (Att.  iv-ii)  . 


TaOrjvaiai,  II  (Att.  vi—  v). 

5  6 


i,  pent.,  cxxix  (Posid.  vi). 
rrjprji,  LXII  (Samos  vi-v). 
KaOayov,  pent.,  IO  (Att.  vi). 
KaAo/cdya0iav,  XCVIL,  1.  23   (Epid.  iii). 

2  3 

Kat>[Tot],  1037  (Petil.  ii). 

Ka/xe,  781  (Cnid.  iii). 

X<2,  pent.,  xcv  (Olymp.  Arg.  v)  ;   XO  written. 

X<*>,  pent.,  852  (Att.  ii). 

wva£,  xcviij  1.  79  (Epid.  iii). 

irpov-ir£fj.\l/£,  39   (Att.  iv) . 

I  omit  Ka.fj.oL,  xxvi,  in  a  conflate  and  unmetrical  verse. 
written  by  Deecke  in  LXXIV  (Cypriote),  has  no  probability. 

(B.)    In  non-dactylic  verse. 
ravrpov,  iamb,  trim.,  762  (Att.  v). 

3 

Tapy[e?Jot,  iamb,  trim.,  746  (Olymp.  Arg.  v). 
Tr)i>Tpr)Ti<f>dvTov,  iamb,  trim.,  1130  (vase  vi)  ;  for  rai  Er-. 
:,  iamb,  trim.,  1099  (vase  v). 
,  iamb,  trim.,  cxxxv  (vase  v). 
•n-povvorjae,  iamb,  trim.,  xxxvi  (Att.  iii-ii). 

3        4 

2.    UNWRITTEN  CRASIS.     '  Synizesis,'  that  is,  between  two  words  : 

(A.)    In  dactylic  verse. 

KaijAo-o>7To8copov,  xcv  (Olymp.  Arg.  v). 

4  3 

The  re  before  /cat  should  be  omitted ;  see  p.  46. 

1  Rather  -tpavrca,  if  the  vase  is  really  Boeotian. 
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,  809  (Pharos  Mac.), 


12  3 

unless   we   suppose   -vi/oy   (see    p.    77).      fetfoxwJAA.e/roT^s   in   the 

3  4 

Cypriote  inscription  LXXVIII  is  very  uncertain  :  see  p.  48  and  Appen- 
dix. Still  less  probable  is  -n-at^tv  in  LXXVI  :  see  p.  46.  Of  a  possible 
e7ro(t)eiJl7r(7r)ocrTp-,  we  have  spoken  on  p.  79. 

In  189  (Melos  iii)  the  chances  are  that  the  stonecutter's  copy 
id   KaiJaTTOJ^avov 

KAI0ANOYSAN. 


read  KaiJaTroJflavouo-av,  rather  than  /cd[7ro]#avo{i(rav.     The  stone  has 

T  6 


(B.)    In  non-dactylic  verse. 
aX\a  Kal^tp,  /xoixrais,  iamb,  trim.,  cxi  (Helicon  Mac.). 

34  5 


,  troch.  tetr.,  xcviij  1.  6  (Epid.  iii).1 

5  6 

The  old  reading  [rJoiLd/ruTou  XiOov  (for  rov^avrov)  on  the  well  known 

pedestal  in  Delos,  1097  (Naxos  vi),  has  of  late  become  unfashion- 
able, but  in  my  view  is  more  probable'  than  anything  that  has  yet 
been  suggested. 

It  appears  from  these  examples  that  the  ancients  followed  no 
absolutely  fixed  rules  as  to  indicating  crasis  by  the  spelling.  They 
might  so  indicate  it,  or  they  might  leave  it  to  be  understood. 


XII. 
ELISION. 

What  chiefly  interests  us  here  is  the  inquiry  how  often  and  under 
what  circumstances  the  elided  vowel  is  written.  Such  cases,  in  the 
following  enumeration  of  examples,  will  be  put  by  themselves  in 
the  right-hand  column. 

The  minuscule  transcriptions  are  often  misleading  in  this  matter. 
Some  editors  (as  Boeckh)  omit  elided  vowels  in  such  transcriptions, 

1  Similarly  Kal^aSixtav,  iamb,  trim.,  in  an  inscription  of  Roman  time,  Kaibel 

5  6 

n.  814. 
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even  when  they  are  present  on  the  stone  ;  others  write  them.  Kaibel 
is  inconsistent  with  himself  and  untrustworthy.  It  was  therefore 
essential  to  verify  each  case -of  elision  by  reference  to  published 
copies  in  capitals,  whenever  such  were  accessible  to  me.  In  some 
of  the  remaining  cases  an  inspection  of  the  stone  was  possible. 
There  are  left,  however,  a  number  of  examples  where  a  verification 
was  impossible.  These  I  have  designated  as  '  not  verified.'  It  will 
be  understood  that  this  means  simply  that,  as  to  the  presence  or 
absence  of  the  elided  vowel,  I  have  not  been  able  to  go  behind 
the  minuscule  copy.  Kumanudes  is  unusually  careful  in  this  respect, 
and  such  of  the  unverified  examples  as  come  from  his  publications 
I  have  marked  ' Kum?  These  must  be  considered  as  well  vouched 
for. 

A  prefixed  ?  implies  doubt  of  another  kind.  For  the  sake  of 
convenience  a  number  of  more  or  less  uncertain  cases  are  printed 
with  the  rest,  distinguished  in  this  way. 


i.   ELISION  OF  -a. 

Verbal  Forms. 
BEFORE 

a-    TjivyetA'  avOfjfjiap,  XCVIII  (Epid. 

1  23 

Mac.). 
«-     cora[K]'  CTTI,  181  a  add.  (Core.      CTre'Se^a  eyevro,  troch.  tetr.,  XCVII, 

5  45 

vi),  nearly  certain.1  (Epid.  iii). 

viKacra  EL>$w£povos,   942  a  RM 

4  5 

(Olymp.  Maen.  iv). 
i|-    [Ar/o-oJ/icfl'  ^,  pent.,  488  (Tanag.  v). 

1  2 

o-  fOyxa  oo-tws.  XXXII   (Att.  iv). 

2  3 

Nominative  Feminine. 
o-    TTOTVI'  dTrapxT/v,  753  (Att.  v).         [TTJOTVUI  'AOavaCa,  CXV  (Elat.  iii). 

12  123 


1  The  inscription  turns  a  corner  here,  and  the  stone  is  bevelled  off;   but  there 
is  hardly  room  for  an  A. 
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BEFbKE 

a-  iroTvC  dywvwv,  856aprf.  (Hyp.     c^ouo-a  apfryv,  pent.,  60  (Att.  iv-ii). 

56  56 

Mac.),  not  verified.  8o|a  dpen?,  65  (Att.  iv-ii),  not 

1  2 

yeve.re.ip   dpyaAeots,  pent.,  LXXXIII        verified,  Kum. 

3         4  5 

(Cyme  iii— ii),  not  verified.       Saxvucra  dva<£atV«,  84  (Att.  iv-ii), 

5  6 

«#/  verified,  Kum. 

fJMia   dyava    ( —  w ) ,   lyric, 

xcvn4 1.  50  (Epid.  iii). 
«-    'HpaxAei'  I£a,  pent.,  488  (Tanag.  v). 

2  34 

ova*  eOavov,  91   (Att.  iv). 

3  4 

o-Tep^cKT  vEp£is,  35  a  add.  (Att.  iv), 

3  4 

not  verified. 
vat'  fKaAvij/av,  51  (Att.  iv— ii). 

5  6 

OpeiTTup    Ivaprjffrope,  85 6  a  prf. 

3  4 

(Hyp.  Mac.),  not  verified. 
p.oip   eSa/xaoxre,  CXXVIII  (Syb.  ii), 

2  3 

not  verified. 
(?)  irpStip'   [eJyKTeTaVvo-Tcu,  96  (Att.  iv— ii).1 

5  6 

TI-   [AtJTroiio-'  TI/ST/V,  84 a  RM  (Att.  iii). 

4  5 

evcTroua-'  rj\.v6\  lyric,  XCVII4  1.  38 

(Epid.  iii). 
o-    XaxoSo-' ovo/Aa,  pent.,  6(Att.vi).      (?)  [Wltoo-a  or',  CXXII  (Phars.  v) 

56  L      2 

o-re'p^ao-'  ot<rt,  pent.,  35  a  add.          ace.  to  Cauer :   similarly  Lol- 
ling.    See  p.  198. 
(Att.  iv) ,  not  verified. 


1  It  is  certain  what  the  graver  cut  in  this  puzzling  place,  but  very  uncertain 
what  was  meant  to  be  cut.  The  stone,  now  in  the  Central  Museum,  has 
AErrPQIPIFKTE  etc.,  every  letter  being  perfectly  distinct.  To  me  it 
seems  clear,  first  that  I~K  is  a  dittography,  K  being  put  in  to  correct  the  f;  and 
secondly  that  we  have  a  conflation  of  the  two  readings  wepl  8'  e'/c  irpuipri  rfrdw- 
ffrai  and  irepl  8e  irpoaip'  iKTfra.vv<r-rai,  owing  to  a  boggled  and  indistinct  manu- 
script copy,  which  had  been  put  into  the  graver's  hands. 
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roXatva  oSvpeTai,  iamb,  trim.,  246 

456 

(Bithyn.  Mac.). 
OTcvd£or(7a  op^avav,    iamb,    trim., 

2  34 

cxvn  (Elat.  Mac.). 
tScwcra  lepdV,  pent.,  785  (CnicLii). 


yaia  VTTO  KoXirovs,  cxn  (Theb.  ii). 

5  6 


Nouns  in  -p,a. 
•a-   irpdyfj.'  dyaOov,  pent.,  i   (Att.  vi). 

5  6 

arrjfji    dyaOov,  4  (Att.  vi). 

3  4 

ay)/jL    ayaOov,  4  a  add.  (Att.  vi). 

3?  4? 

p-vrjfJ-'   a.perrj's,  pent.,  CXXXIX  (Att.  v). 
fj.vafji'  aveOrjKe,  pent.,  75  7  a  prf.  (Thisb.  v). 

dvddrjfJi    d[7r]o,  747   (Delph.  Lac.  v). 

5 

.'  dvf&rjKt,  761  (Aegina  v). 

2  3 

avrS)i,  same. 

6 

'  dviOyKtv,  785  (Cnid.  ii). 

6* 

repp.'  dya6^,  pent.,  89  (Att.  iv-ii), 
not  verified,  Kum: 
*'  dperas,  pent.,  860  (Chios  iii-ii). 

t    dyopevr',  iamb,  trim.,  258 

234 

(Alex,  iii-ii). 
(?)^ei/x'  d[7r]o,  pent.,  214  (Rhen.  iii), 

4 

doubtful. 

*•    P-vni*-'   evopwv,  pent.,  I  a  add.        dyaA/oa  'Ep/ioo-TpetTOu,    759  (Att. 

12  34 

(Att.  vi).  Abd.v}. 

.'  efj.i.  CXLIV  (Thess.  vi-v). 


fj.va.fJi    CTT',  486  (Thesp.  v). 
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BEFORE 

€.    fjivrfi^  €7rt,  pent.,  LXIX  (Rhod.  iii). 


fJ.vr}fJ.'   lofrTjcrev],  pent.,  22O  ^vrjfjua.  COTT/O-CV,   LVIII  (Amorg.  iv). 

12  12 

(Amorg.  iv). 
ovo/u,'  «TXOV,  255  (Cypr.  iv-iii). 

3 

iYjU,'   ev(re/?£ias,  pent., 

345 

875  a  add.  (Olymp.  iv). 

.'   ervrroxre,  pent.,  89  (Att. 

4  5 

iv-ii),  not  verified,  Kum. 
epfjC   eAaySev,  pent.,  856  (Atal. 

4  .5 

Mac.),  njt  verified. 
v-  oAjna  i>7ro8e£a/Aevou,  pent.,  225 

4  5       '  fi 

(Ephes.  Mac.). 

-a  Accusative  Singular. 
a-  av8p  ayaOov,  pent.,  i  (Att.  vi).    avSpa  ayaOov,  pent.,cxxn(Phars.v). 

45  45 

evovr'  avSpa,  pent.,  69  (Att.  iv).    <fn\ovvra  dvTi^>iAoB(ra,  79  (Att.  iv— 

34  123 


vr'  db-o[r>7A.]e,  466  ii)  ,  no  t  verified,  Kum. 

4  5 

(Argos  Mac.),  not  certain. 

eiKOv'  dva<7T7;cracra,  860  (Chios  iii—  ii). 

i  a  s 

TrcuS'  a-ya06v,  pent.,  184  (Core.  iii). 

4  5 

€-    TrarptS'   I[^KC],  pent.,  CIV  firjrepa  tOrjua,  XXXII  (x\tt.  iv). 

45  1 


(Olymp.  vi).  TraiynSa  ev^aSe,  23  (Att.  iv), 

6 

tKw'  exet'  pent.,  66  (Att.  Mac.).      verified. 


CTTI.  89  (Att.  iv—  ii),    Trarepa   euKXet^wv,  26  (Att.  iv). 

3  45 

not  verified,  Kum.  o-am/pa  evp^opov,  xcvns  1.  77 

123 

tS'  'ETrtSavpov,  lyric,  XCVII4  (Epid.  iii). 

1.  42  (Epid.  iii). 

71-  KaXXiov  wupe,  875  a  add.  (Olymp.  iv). 


'  xcvn5  1.  65  (Epid.  iii). 
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BEFORE 

v-    TroLiS"   UTTO,  184  (Core.  iii).  StDrrjpa  vyteias  (  __  ww  __  ),  lyric, 

xcvn4  1.  52  (Epid.  iii). 

In   28  one   has  his   choice   between  irai-pi'S'  a[t]s    (Kaibel)   and 
Trarpi8a  [ai]s  (Herwerden). 

-a  Neuter  Plural. 
a-    TO.VT    dTroSupa/xevoi,  pent.,   I  Te'oxra/>[a]   'A$avcu,  43  (Att.  iv), 

123  5  G 

(Att.  vi).  certain  from  space. 

Tvp(p}dv    OLTTO,  lyric,  745  (?)  tTriST/Aa   d[7r]o<£eo  ----  LVIII 

3  4 

(Olymp.  Syrac.  v).  (Amorg.  iv),  not  certain. 

oVcr'  dper^s,  pent.  25  (Att.  iv).       /3acriAeia  'A/'Sao,  XXXVII  (Att.  iv-ii). 

83  56 


p.vpC  a.TTo^OLfj.evoio,  184  (Corc.iii). 

12  3 

(.piriff  d/x',  1033  (Att.  iii),  not 

verified,  Kum. 
t-     'OAu/tTTt'   CVI'KWV.  940  a  RM  [vravrja  CKparets,  pent.,  CXVIII 

.5  (5  45 

(Olymp.  Samos  v).  (Delph.  iv). 

a-w/jiaO'  eAwv,  pent.,  942  a  RM      [?rav]Ta   [e]Kpar£ts,  pent.,  same, 

5  (i  4*5 

(Olymp.  Maen.  iv). 
Sw/aar'   lir^y  \airr  tv,  pent.,  492 

4  5  6 

(Theb.  iv). 
SW/AO.T'  e^ouo-tv,  CXIX  (Delph.  iv-iii). 

5  ti 

£6av    et/ceAa,  pent.,  XXIII  (Att.  iv). 
TO.VT    Icr^es,  65  (Att.  iv—  ii), 

2  3 

not  verified,  Kum. 
TOLVT'   evo/xi^ov,  8  1  (Att.  iv—  ii). 

5  6 

(?)  Tretjoar'   [€]<^>te'[/xe]vov,  pent., 

4  50 

40  (Att.  iii-ii).1 
reWap'  eTTCiSe,  pent.,  43  (Att.  iv). 


1  It  does  not  appear  quite  certain  that  the  gap  after  T  is  of  one  letter  only. 
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BEFORE 

«-    apicrT    el-n-f.lv,  78  (Att.  iv-ii), 

4  5 

not  verified,  Kum. 
TroXX'  tKa/Ae,  pent.,  851  (Rhod.  iii). 


3 


v,  pent.,  926  (Herm.  iii).  . 

0-  irdvT    ov,  XXIII  (Att.  iv) . 

(?)  [<£]CX'  OV[K],  926  (Herm.  iii), 

3 

not  certain. 

1-  (?)  *e[t738WA.]a  [t]e[i],  cxxx  (Syrac. 

2 

v).     So  Rohl,  very  doubtful. 

Other  Nominal  Endings. 
a.-    /xe'y'  a/store,  XCVII51.  78  (Epid.  iii). 

/u,e'y'  axvvp-evoi,  pent.,  183  (Core.  Mac.). 

2  3 

«-    Teo-o-apaKovr'  ey,  pent.,  1043  (Att.  iv). 

2  34 

rpiaKOvr   erecrtv,  pent.,  85   (Att. 

2  3 

iv-ii),  not  verified,  Kum. 
o-    [W]v[T]r/Koj/0'  05,32  (Att.  iv-ii), 

«<?/  verified,  Kum. 

-a  *'«  Adverbs. 
«-    dXX'  evi,  179  (Core.  vi). 

5 

dXX'  ecrtSeo-^e,  1098  (Orch.  vi-v). 

5  6 

dXX'  en,  932  (Sidon  iii). 
i 

dXX'  CTVX  (a-le-tu-},  LXXIV  (Cypriote). 

5 

0-  dXX'  o  /xei/,  pent.,  xxxvi  (Att.  iii-ii) . 
dXX'  oTroYav,  cxxvn  (Sybar.  ii), 

not  verified. 
dXX'  [O]VK,  519  (Thessalon.  Mac.). 

1-  dXX'  tre,  pent.,  89  (Att.  iv-ii), 
i 

not  verified,  Kum. 
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BEFORE 

a.  avvfKa  a.Tro<f)Oifji€V(D,  87   (Att.  iv), 

1  23 

(.    CVCK  f(TT€(f>av<!)0r),  xxv  (Att.  not  verified,  Kum. 

5  6 


iv),  not  verified,  Kum.  evexa  eo-^ofv],  52  (Att.  iv),  not 

6 

os  TTOK'  ev,  pent.,  187  (Ithac.  verified,  Kum. 

\ 

Mac.). 

r\-  roY  •YIXQV,  troch.  tetr.,  xcviij. 
o-  ox'  6  Trais,  xcvii5  1.  62  (Epid.  iii). 

3 

{.-  li/e/ca  iSpuo-ev,  pent.,  774  (Priene 

2  3 

iv-iii)  . 
a-   afjC  avrou,  XXIII  (Att.  iv)  . 

(i 

a/x'  avrwi,  103  3  (Att.  iii),  «0/ 

6 

verified,  Kum. 
o<f>p'  av,  240  (Smyni.  Mac.). 

5 

«-   /LtoA.'  efeias  xcvn5  1.  74  (Epid.  iii). 

2         3 

CIT    €/*€,  cxxvin  (Sybar.  ii),  not 

verified. 

o-  a/>'  oo-o-wv,  troch.  tetr.,  790  (Achaia  iii). 
t-   ^  p   tTu/iws,  242  (Mytil.  Mac.). 


a-   K'  d/xaiv,  xcvn2  1.  26  (Epid.  iii). 

3 

€-    a?  K*  cts,  troch.  tetr.,  xcviii 
(Epid.  iii). 

-a  in  Prepositions. 

i-    dv'  te[po]v,  LXXI  (Rhod.  Mac.). 

2 

«-   8t'  ev^weVoio,  85  6  a  prf.  (Hyp. 

4  5 

Mac.),  not  verified. 
o?  epya,  852   (Att.  ii). 

6 

[8]i*  to-^vos,  ex  (Olymp.  iv). 

5 
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BEFORE 

a-  KOLT  A.lyair)v,  779  (Chalced.  Mac.).1 

2         3 

o-  KOL(?  68ov,  2  a  RM  (Att.  vi). 

4 

a-  ptO'  aye/idvos,  pent.,  849  (Delph.  iv-iii). 

5  6 

/ACT'  do-Tuiv,  240  (Smyrn.  Mac.). 

6 

«.  fj.fO'  ^AiKias,  75  (Att.  iv-iii). 

2  3 

a-   Trap'  di/8pi,  80  (Att.  iv-ii),  not 

6 

verified,  Kum. 
t-    Trap'  'EXAwo-TTOvrov,  CXXXIX  (Att.  v). 

2  3 

Trap'  e/iioB,  anap.,  775  a  RM 


(Dodon.  Mac.). 
ti-    [Tr]a[p]'  ijpa),  XLII  (Orop.  iii), 

• 


6 

not  certain. 


«-  Trap'  <Sv,  pent.,  95  (Att.  iii). 

2 


2.  ELISION  OF  -c. 

-€    Third  Person  Singular. 


a-   \0i]y  avros,  936  a  RM  (Lac.  v)  ;     cuicXeio-e  'AvSo/cc&iv,  26  (Att.  iv). 
6  123 


elision  clear,  though  restora-      ISpacre  dya^a,  pent.,  844  (Att.  iv). 

wcre   AoxTKAr/Trioii,  77jb  RM 
s  4 

(Att.  iv-iii),  not  verified.  Kum. 


tion  uncertain. 

Upwcre   AoxTKAr/Trioii,  77jb  RM 
a«o  det,  iamb,  trim.,  cxi  s  4 


(Helic.  Mac.). 

,    c  tuvo/xa^e  ATroAAtov  (  —  w  _  w  __  ), 

KT/P  (tu-ka-\.  LXXIV  ,  ••         /T^   .j    ...x 

lync,  xcvii4  1.  51  (Epid.  m). 

(Cypriote).  dve'^xe  'A^poSfiT^l,  809 


6 


(Pharos  Mac.). 
jo-e  'Av 
Mac.). 


'AvTioras,  773  (Pantic. 

3  4 


1  KOT'  &\aea  in  cxxvir  I  omit,  as  evidently  miswritten.     The  metre  requires 
Kara  T'  aA<rea. 
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(.    co-rye   evyvs,  3  (Att.  vi). 

em,  484  (Tanag.  v)  . 


o-riyo-e  evflaSe,  LXVIII  (Astyp. 
iv-iii)  . 


ais,  CXXH  (Phars.  v)  .     (?)  K&Trorja-e  e/u.e,  iamb,  trim., 

456 

1099  (vase  v)  ;  miswritten 

-  , 

re  ** 


2o-o-Tao-' 

5 

(?)  [ejorao-1  es,  Meister  in  XLV 

34 

(Aeg.  v),  very  doubtful. 
euio-'  eo-Tifofe],  85  (Att.  iv-ii), 

3  4 

not  verified,  Kiim. 
T\\&  eV[i],  pent.,  xxvm  (Att.  iv). 

•ijXvO'  es,  lyric,  xcvn4  1.  39  (Epid.  iii). 
IA.ITT'  f.vSa.ifji<avi  44  (Att.  iv-iii), 

2  3 

not  verified,  Kum. 
(?)  [o.7r]wAAu'  os,  cxxi  ^Anact.       rf 

3?  2 

vi-v),  unless  -w\Xv  os. 
f^CTTOLrja-'  OVK,  pent.,  759  (Att. 

234 

Abder.  v). 

-'  vlov,  492  (Theb.  iv). 

6 

'  vftpfoat,  pent.,  XXVIII 

5  6 

(Att.  iv). 

-«  Imperative  Singular. 

i/'  avra,  XCVII5  1.  68  (Epid.  iii). 

6 

^'  ev,  pent.,  750  a  add.  (Pares  v). 
ip'  CITTWV,  pent.,  184  (Core.  iii). 

1  2 

«-  ot/mp'  o5s,  pent.,  i  a  add.  (Att.  vi). 

3         4 

7iy>ab-(o-y  [<3],  cxin  (Haliart.  vi-v), 

5 

probable  from  space. 

-T€,  -<r0€  Imperative  Plural. 

a-    ^nXour*  ciAAa,  30  (Att.  iii). 
i  2 

SOT'  aii/^a.  1037  (Petil.  ii). 


XOe  ov  6,  xcvn5  1.  62 

(Epid.  iii). 
rjKe.  ovo/iao-Tore/aav,  pent.,  855 

456 

(Atal.  iii),  not  verified,  Kum. 
vc'dr/Ke  vios,  cxxv  (Laris.  iv). 

45 
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BEFORE 

t-  vela-Oe  CTTI,  pent.,  I   (Att.  vi). 

4 
o-    [Kpa\vaff  oStrrji,  XLVI  (Eub.  v)  : 

supplement  uncertain. 

-e    Vocative. 

o-  <j>i\.Ta.T  avSpwv,  troch.  tetr.,  79        &ol/3e  'A7roAAa>i/( — w ),  lyric, 

3  (Att.  iv-ii),  not  verified,  Kum.       XCVII<  L  39  (Epid.  iii). 
e/caTJ7/?6\'  "ATroAAov,  799  (unknown, 

5  6 

iii-ii) . 
<f>i\'  "A.7roX\ov,  CXLI  (Delos, unknown). 

6 

«.    ^>tX'  ev,  iamb,  trim.,  258  (Alex. 

4 

iii— ii) .  t 

],  Arch,  hept., 


6  T 

187  (Ithaca  Mac.). 
•n-  NiKO^SovAe  ^eXtov,  62  (Att.  iv), 

1  23 

«0/  verified,  Kum. 
\Tr\f.pi<rafji.f. 'Hpa/c\e'a>v,  859  (Tich. 

3  4 

'  iv-ii) . 
o-  avBpayn-f  os,  2  a  RM  (Att.  vi) . 

1  2 

w-  Atwuo-'  <Sv,  xxm  (Att.  iv). 

-t  Dual  and  Numeral. 
(?)WrV  CTTI,  33  (Att.  iii-ii),       AtTrwre  afj-fotp.,  87  (Att.  iv),  «0/ 

4?  45 

uncertain.  verified,  Kum. 

fX€,    (TC,    ^. 

o-  ju,'  'av€^[T7Kcv],  739  (Att.  vi).  (?)/"•«  [dve'^ev],  pent.,  1098  a  RM 

6?  6 

fji  d[ve'0T7/ce],  viii  (Att.  vi).  (Melos  vi-v),  not  certain. 

3 

fji  dv€^[/cev],  xii  (Att.  vi).  /ne  dvcOrjKev,  778  (Calymn.  iv-ii). 

?  3 

/A'  dv€^[K£v],  xm  (Att.  vi).  (?)/x,edve'0j7Ke,  809  (Pharos  Mac.), 

?  5 

//  avfOrjuev,  LFV  (Delos  ^V<7A:.  vi).       not  certain  :  Boeckh  omits  /AC. 

3 
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a-   /A'  aveOrjKev,  L  (Delos  vi).  /xc  ayopaitot,  772   (Imbr.  iv-ii). 

3  6 

/A'  eU'e0[»]jc[e]v,  LXII  (Sam.  vi-v).  TI^O-W  ere  a^/at  av  £w,  48  (Att.  iii). 

4?  456 

fjC  aveOrjxe,  Lxxxvi  (Corinth,  vi)  . 

3 

p  dv€'[^]Kc,  LXXXVIII  (Corinth,  vi). 

3 

/A'  aveOr)K€,  CXXVI  (Metap.  vi). 

6 

/u.'  aveOrjKt,  cxxxi  (Olymp.  GWa  vi). 
],  en  (Sellas.  vi-v). 

3 

,  755   (Att.  v). 

3 

ju,'  aveOrjKev,  756  (Att.  v). 

3 

//.'  aveOi]K€v,  926  (Herm.  iii). 
/u,'  dve^Kcv,  CXLI  (Delos,  unknown). 
<f  d/oera?,  69  (Att.  iv). 
«-   /«,'  67To«,  cxxvi  (Metap.  vi).1  (?)<E>t'Awv  /u,e  cVot'r/o-ev,  xv  (Att. 

"j  56 

/x.'  ciroirjcrev,  XLVi  (Eub.  v).  vi),  if  verse. 

/,'  e^/Iovro,  782  (Halic.  iii-ii).      £?A°r  ^'EAA«,  38  (Att.  iv). 

a  6^'Aow,  48  (Att.  iii).  <7€'^at'  «  €>v  (w  w  --  )'  Jyric' 

3  xcvn4  1.  48  (Epid.  iii). 

(T(f)  ecrawo-as,  XCVII5  1.  75  (Epid.  iii). 
/u,'  cTroiKTapov,  same,  1.  67. 

2  3 

tf  en  [rtj/iiw,  48  (Att.  iii)  . 

6 

/cat  o-'  Iv,  pent.,  860  (Chios  iii-ii). 
p,'  ex",  pent.,  197  (Rhod.  iv-ii). 

5 

fj.'  exet,  LXIX  (Rhod.  Mac.). 

3 

ij.   o-'  77  /AeV,  35   (Att.  iv).  Oavovvdv  o-e  ^o-^a,  troch.  tetr.,  79 

4  45 

(Att.  iv-ii). 

1  This  and  the  following  four  examples  might  in  theory  be  taken  as  jue  ir6ei, 
/*e  iroirifffv,  etc.  Nevertheless  after  what  we  have  observed  on  pp.  58,  62,  64,  65, 
we  are  justified  in  assuming  the  contrary. 
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BEFORE 

0-  //.'  6  iraTrjp,  486  (Thesp.  v). 

4 

1-  8os  Sc  f  Iv,  pent.,  cxxvi  (Metap.  vi). 
<r  tepwo-e,  773  b  RM  (Att.  iv-iii), 

3 

not  verified,  Kum. 

(?)/*'  i[&w],  cvi  (Olyrap.  v), 
according  to  Roehl. 

oSf,  €v9o8e,  c/r. 
a-  ToS'  dvr',  pent.,  2  (Att.  vi).  roSe  'ApvtdSa,  180  (Core.  vi). 

2  23 

roS'  d/uev<£es,  740  (Melos  vi). 

5 

roS'  dy[aA/Aa],  V  (Att.  vi).  ro'Se  ayaX/txa,  750  (PatOS  v). 

6  3 

rdS'  aya\iM,  X  (Att.  vi).  [rjot'Se  ciTrd,  LXXXV  (Meg.  vi-v). 

6  1 

roS'  ay[a]A/xa,  XI  (Att.  vi).  ^I8e  dyopeu[ct],   52  (Att.  iv),  «i? 

6  56 

ToS'  ayaXfi,  761  (Aeg.  v).  verified,  Kum. 

2 

ro'S'  ayaX/xa,  75 6  a  RM  (Plat,  v) .    oSe  avroxOw,  pent.  ?,  7  7 1  (Att.  iv) . 

3  23 

roS'  ayoA/xa,  744  (Olymp.  v).          oSe 'ApTrayov,  768  (Xanth.  iv). 
ToS' dyaA./xa,  750  a  add.  (Parosv).  roSe  d^dv[a]rov,  pent.,  same. 

3  56 

roS'  dTrapx^v,  754  (Att.  v). 

6 

[r]d8'  a,  cxxn  (Phars.  v). 
[rjoSS'  Ato-o-^pos,  LV  (Nax.  v). 

4  5 

[rdv]8' avfOrjKcv,  941  c RM  (Olymp.  v). 

2  3 

6v0dS'  dv?7p,  19  (Att.  vi). 

1  2 

cvOd&  'A.0r)vair)i,pent.,  752  (Att.  v). 

1  23 

€v0d8*  'A^vatoi,  pent.,  36  (Att.  v). 

1  2-3 

rdS'  ayaA/xa,  XXXI  (Att.  iv),  «<?/ 

6 

verified. 
roS'  dyaAtia,  LI  (Delos  ii). 

3 

rdS'  dwpov,  2 20  (Amorg.  iv). 
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BEFORE 

«-  TT/v8'  avfOrjKfv,  875  a  add.  T^vSc  dve0r?K£,  938  (Tanag.  iv). 

56  23 

(Olymp.  iv). 
TT/v8'  avfOrjKt,  70  (Att.  iv-ii).         TrjvBc  avfQevTo,  pent.,  LII  (Delos 

23  -45 

iii-ii)  . 
TOuo-8'  ave6ir}Kf,  pent.,  CXVI  (Elat.      rr/vSe  dvfOr)Kcv,  CXLH  (Delos, 

45  34 

iv-iii).  unknown).  « 

TovS'  dv8/>ds,  xxvi  (Att.  iv). 

3 

dvSpt,  pent.,  845  (Att.  iii-ii).  rouovSe  dvSpwv,  24  (Att.  iv). 

34  23 

,  pent.,  856  a  prf.     To[i]dv8c  dve^Kfelv,  768  (Xanth. 

34  56 

(Hyp.  Mac.),  not  verified.  iv). 

fvOdS'  dywva,  xcviii  (Epid.  Mac.). 

5  6 

«.    ro'S'  eo-r',  pent.,  744  (Olymp.  v).    aSc  'EAdreta,  CXVH  (Elat.  Mac.). 

5  56 

ToS'  lo-rai,  23  (Att.  iv),  notverified. 

6 

ro8'  eo-Ttv,  iamb,  trim.,  210  (Ceos    i^Se  cA^ovra,  466  (Arg.  Mac.). 

2  34 

iv-iii)  ,  not  verified. 
08'  IO-T',  856  (Atal.  Mac.),  not 

3 

verified. 
08'  lx«,  72  (Att.  iv),  notverified. 

Kum. 
178'  eyw,  95  (Att.  iii). 

5 

08'  ev6dv[arov],  pent.  ?,  68  (Att. 

2  3 

iv-ii),  notverified,  Kum. 
To8*  ev,  89  (Att.  iv-ii),  not  verified. 

2 

rov8'  «rt,  same,  «^/  verified. 

[rlSiS'  Irapo6,  pent.,  183  (Core.  Mac). 

4  S 

rao-8'  'ETTiSavpou,  xcvn2  1.  14  (Epid.  iii). 

5  6 

rao-8'  'E-mSavpov,  lyric,  XCVH4  1.  38 
(Epid.  iii). 

,  lyric,  same,  1.  44. 
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c-    ToVS'  e[o-d]pa,  CXIV  (Elat.  Mac.), 

2  3 

if  space  rightly  measured. 
rotoo-8'  e<av,  iamb,  trim.,  cxi 

1  2 

(Helic.  Mac.). 
evOdS'  £;(«,  57  (Att.  iv-ii). 

2  3 

[ev0]aS*  eyw,  Lxxin  (Cypr.  Mac.). 

1  2 

178'  Wavf.(i)v,  58  a  RM  (Att.  iv),      rovSe  eXarpevo-a,  pent.,  850  (Att. 

12  45 

not  verified}  iv-iii)  . 


Tov8'  eri^ey,  pent.,  53  (Att.  iv),      /xoi   raSe   eXe^a?,    XCVII5  1.    67 

45  45 

not  verified,  Kum.  (Epid.  iii). 

ToCS'  ZTVXOV,  pent.,  xxv  (Att.  iv),     roSSe  CTVYOV,  pent.,  225  (Eph. 

45  45 

not  verified,  Kum.  Mac.). 

rovS'  e7ro[?7o-e],  7735  RM  (Att. 

2  3 

iv-iii),  not  verified. 
TavS'  efo-rao-e],  CIX  (Olymp.  iv), 

2  3 

certain  from  traces  of  letters. 
Trjv8'  cKTio-e,  844  (Att.  iv). 


4 

cv0aS'  £^Kev,  86  (Att.  iv). 

5  6 

rr?v8'  e[d]e'[/AT/v],  pent.,  LXXIII  (Cypr. 

1  2 

Mac.),  if  space  rightly  indicated. 

(?)  ra(v)8'  firfcaaa  (ta-te-pe-),  LXXVIII 

5  6 

(Cypriote),  uncertain. 
rovS'  e/?oao-e,  pent.,  932  (Sidoniii). 

4  5 

roS'  ereu^ev,  260  (Cyren.  ii). 

6 

TO&  2y/ocu/{ev],  1037  (Petil.  ii). 

3V 

«.  a8'  'Hpa/cXei8j;i/,  239  (Smyr.  Mac.).    f^vfj/M  ro'Se  175,  743  a  prf.  (Att.  vi). 

123  12 

1  Here  and  in  the  next  eleven  examples  the  augmented  form  is  to  be  under- 
stood;   J}8'  tOavtv,  not  l}5e  6dvet>,     See  note  1,  on  p.  137. 
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BEFORE 

0-  Te>8'  Olvaiov,  66  (Att.  Mac.). 

2  3 

ro8'  ov7T<a,  cxxvii  (Syb.  ii). 

1-  ro'vS'  lapov,  xcvn2  1.  10  (Epid.  iii).    [^?]  o[f]8e  ie'[/x]evot,  pent.,   28 

1  2  123 

(Att.  iv-iii),  not  quite  certain. 
Upfja,  21  1  (Syros  iii). 


2  3 

v-  ro'Se  'Y^tKAeo?,  46  1  a  add. 

2  3 

(Meg.  vi).1 

Particle  8€. 

o-  8'  oAo^os,  pent.,  LIV  (Del.  Nax.  vi). 

6 

To8c  8'  avroii,  1  79  (Core,  vi)  . 
8"  avrok,  same. 

3 

17  8'  av[rots],  pent.,  v  (Att.  vi). 

2  3 

8'  dfldvaTOv,  pent.,  CXXXIX  (Att.  v). 

2  3 

17  8'  avT<HS,  XX  (Att.  v)  . 

21  SI 

8*  dvTippo[7ra],  21   (Att.  v).  eya>  8c  'AvrtCTTaTi;?,  22  (Att.  v). 

5  45 

8'  a/x<£i,  same.  COTI  8e  d[p'  avrwi],  XVIII  (Att.  v)  .. 

4  56 

opyi/s  8'  d[vr'],  LX  (Chios  v).  rjvprjTai   8e  a^^ovos,   pent.,   35 

12  234 

8'  aviO-rjKtv,  757  (Thisb.  v).  (Att.  iv). 


8'  apeTrjt,  pent.,  39  (Att.  iv).  'AVX'7V  ^  d^avarov,  pent.,  same. 

3  123 

Sicrcrai  8'  av,  35   (Att.  iv).  e?rTa  8e  aTrop/o^as,  26  (Att.  iv). 

12  123 

8'  dv6p(i>Troicri,  XXVI  (Att.  iv).  /LiT/rpos  8e  'Aptao-TiSo?,  7  1  (  Att.  iv). 

23  45 

8*  'Apyetot,  846  (Arg.  iv).  (VolAAas  Se  aKpoTrdXeis,   768 

2       '          3  123 

[TJOVS  8'  aAAovs,  cxvm  (De'lph.  iv).        (Xanth.  iv)  . 

1  2 

8*  dvTt[7roAoDs],  pent.,  same.  ci/u  8c  'Apt<rTOK\^s,  75  (Att. 

23  123 

8*  avrwi,  pent.,  875  a  add.  iv-iii). 
(Olymp.  iv). 

i  See  note  2,  p.  167. 
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o-  8'  aur^s,  xxiv  (Att.  iv-iii). 

6 

8'  'AerKAaTTiov,  XCVII2  1.  20  <r<u0eis  8e  'Ao-KAr/Trie,  7  73  a  RM 

2  34 

(Epid.  iii).  (Att.  iv),  not  verified,  Kum. 

8'  'Ao-/cAw7rt6Tsl,  XCVII5  1.  60  TLU.WV  8e  ap^roV],  CXXIV  (Pher. 

2  45 

(Epid.  iii).  iv-iii). 


8*  at>8?7(rai/Tos,  XCVII5  1.  74  cra)[^>po(rwr;]s  8e  dper^s,  55  (Att. 

45  123 

(Epid.  iii).  iv-iii). 

[o-lr/s  8'  apexes,  59  (Att.  iv-ii).  o-»}s  Se  apexes,  LVIII  (Amorg.  iv). 

12  12 

8'  d/x<K,  cxvn  (Elat.  Mac.).  OT/S  8e  (d)per^s,  56  (Att.  iv-ii), 

2  12 

8'  apt.Bp.6v,  239  (Smyrn.  Mac.).  not  verified,  Kuin? 

2 

8'  d7rovoo-^)iv,LXxxiii( Cyme  iii-ii),  ev  8c  dpx<«s,  855  (Atal.  iii),  not 

5  12 

not  verified.  verified,  Kum. 

8'  oAyea,  pent.,  same,  not  verified.  oyKwro.  8c  [d]/x</»)8e^aKe,  pent., 

4  2345 

8'  dyvofli,  491  (Orch.  ii).  234  (Smyrna  iii).2 

2 

8'  'AptcrravSpoio,  1843  RM  KOO-UOV  8e  avroto-(,  772  (Imljr. 

23  45 

(Core,  iii),  not  verified.  iv-ii). 

-8'  dV0«crav,  852'  (Att.  ii).  ftapvv  8e  aTro  8eo-)U,ov,  849  (Delph. 

3  45 

8' dpnyaAaKTov,  205  (Halic.  ii).  iv-iii). 

2  1  " 

8'  'AfSao,  1037  (Petil.  ii).  ^W  8^  aZtepiw,  225  (Ephes. 

3 

8'  avriji,  same.  Mac.). 

M  ,      '    f      r  -,                  /o  i     "\  'ITTTTOKOCITOVS  8e  oAovos,  pent., 

8   dvTa7T£Tio-[a],  CXXVIII  (Syb.  ll),  4                    s                 A6 

not  verified.  75V 

^-    8'  tTraTci,  CIV  (Olymp.  vi).3  'A^vaiiuv  Se  eore^avwcrc,  pent., 

5  2345 

8'  Icmjo-ev,  pent.,  940  a  RM  xxv  (Att.  iv),  not  verified, 

23  ,, 

(Olymp.  Samos  v) . 

1  The  stone  has  Stperris :  the  cutter  left  out  o  by  mistake. 

2  The  copy  AEMM<K 

3  In  this  and  the  next  seven  examples,  the  augment  is  to  be  assumed;  see 
note  1,  p.  137. 
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evSaifiwv  8e  ZOavov,  same,  not 

123 

verified,  Kum, 


,  LXXXI  (Didym.  vi), 
unless  hiatus. 


JBEFORE 

«-   8'  fi>K\ei(Ta.v,  pent.,  cxxxix 

4  5 

(Att.  v). 
8'  lorwo-ev,  211  (Syros  iii). 

2  3 

<£ws  8'  lAiTr',  44  (Att.  iv-iii),  not 

verified,  Kum. 
8'  lAiTrev,  xxxiv  (Att.  iv-iii),  not 

3 

verified,  Kum. 
<?)S'  lAiTrov,  96  (Att.  iv-ii), 

3 

others  8c  Ai7r[ci]v. 
-8'  lAiTrov,  521  (Thessalon.  Mac.). 

$  lAvo-ev,  lyric,  xcvn4 1. 49  (Epid.    (?)  8e 

iii). 
TV  8'  cv,  cxin  (Haliart.  vi-v). 

4 

o  8'  e£,  pent.,  xcv(Olymp.  Arg.v}. 

3 

TCI<£OV  8'    «Tl,    69    (Att.   iv).  7TIO-TWV  8t   IpyWV,    52     (Att.   iv), 

4  45 

8'eo-Ti,  pent.,  71  (Att.  iv). 

2 

8'  ev,  same. 

•2 

8'  ITTCUVOS,  XXVIII  (Att.  iv). 

6 

8'  ITT;,  43  (Att.  iv). 

4 

8'  euo-e/JeW,  pent.,  90  (Att.  iv), 

2  3 

not  verified,  Kum. 
8'  eixwv,  pent.,  xxn  (Att.  iv). 

3 

(?)  8'  IT'  lx«v,  pent.,  xxxm  (Att. 

6 

iv),  uncertain. 
Sis  8'  evi,  cxvin  (Delph.  iv). 

ScoScica  8'  «£.  pent.,  same. 

1  2 

8'  Ev/xoA7ros,  875  a  add.  (Olymp.  iv). 

3 

3'  Ipyws,  768  (Xanth.  iv). 


72# /  verified,  Kum. 
wSs  8e  In,  925  (Att.  iv). 
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t-   8'  e[pyo]v,  pent.,  769  (Eryth.  iv). 


8"  ev,  pent.,  774(Prieneiv-iii). 


2 


roiv  8'  crt,  66  (Att.  Mac.).  Avn-cus  8e  lAaxforeus,  88  (Att. 

5  56 

Kei/Acu  8'  ev,  92  (Att.  iv-ii).  iv-ii),  not  verified,  Kum. 

4 

8'  CKTeAe'crai,  pent.,  85  (Att.  iv-ii)  , 

2  3 

72<?/  verified,  Kum. 
8'  eViSoSofa],  8  1   (Att.  iv-ii).1 

5 

?repi  8'  ey,  96  (Att.  iv-ii).2 
8'  «r0Aa[v],  860  (Chios  iii-ii). 

5 

8'  eo-rt,  pent.,  197  (Rhod.  iv-ii). 

2 

TO,  8'  ets,  552  a  add.  (unkn.  Mac.). 

S'e£,pent.,5i9(Thessalon.  Mac.).    prjTrjp  8e  ev  OIKOIS,  iamb.  trim.r 

4  12 

8'  e|€ovo-av,pent.,  i83(Corc.  Mac.).     246  (Bith.  Mac.). 

4  5 

oo-rea  8'  ev,  pent.,  same. 

1  2 

dvrja-Kw  8'  ev,  490  (Theb.  Mac.). 

1  2 

8'  ei/Ai,  same. 

2 

8'  eoiKev,  iamb,  trim.,  cxi  (Helic. 

3 

Mac.). 
ey  8'  evos,  XLH  (Orop.  iii). 

5 

8'  eo-tSwv,  xcvn5  1.  64  (Epid.  iii). 

6 

8'  eo-o/oav,  xcix  (Tegea  Mac.). 

3 

8'  etXe,  same. 

ev  8'  ev,  33  (Att.  iii-ii)  . 

8*  eo-[0A.]os,  pent.,  40  (Att.  iii-ii). 

1  Kaibel  tacitly  omits  this  8'  ;   I  cannot  find  out  on  what  authority.     Ross,  the 
Ephem.  Arch.  n.  311,  and  Kumanudes,  all  give  it. 

2  See  note  *,  p.  128. 
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BEFORE 

«-    8'  cts,  260  (Cyren.  ii). 

4 

8'  €K6iV[ov],  926  (Herm.  iii).1 

6 

8*  JZvfiovXov,  pent.,  205  (Halic.  ii). 

2  3 

8'  ertpav,  1037  (Petil.  ii). 

3 

8'  cTTiTrpoa-Oev,  same. 

5 

8'  dpi,  same. 

2 

8'  egf-irTav,  cxxvin  (Syb.  ii),  not 

2  3 

verified. 
8'  fTreftav,  same,  «<?/  verified. 

3 

0eos  8'  €0-771,  same,  not  verified. 
«-  8'  yXiKirjv,  pent.,  220  (Amorg.  iv).  wals  8c  'Hpa/cXciSou,  71  (Att.  iv). 

45  123 

8'  rjv,  pent.,  cvni  (Olymp.  iv). 

3 

8'  $[e>,  pent.,  255  (Cypr.  iv-iii). 
8'  ^X^c,  xcvii5 1.  62  (Epid.  iii). 

2 

8'  ^A0cs,  pent.,  932  (Sidon  iii). 

4 

8*  yyefjiocnv,  242  (Mytil.  Mac.). 

2  3 

.«-   8*  of,  21  (Att.  v).  avro)  8e  ou,  87  (Att.  iv),  not 

2  12 

8'  ol,  23  (Att.  iv),  not  verified.  verified,  Kum. 

2 

8*  ovofjia,  90  (Att.  iv),  not  verified. 

2 

8'  ovo/xa,  pent.,  XXVH  (Att.  iv).       «rTa  8e  oTrXtVas,  768  (Xanth.  iv). 

6  12 

Ilpa^ayo/jas  8'  ovo/x',  255  (Cypr.iv-iii). 

1  2 

8'  6voju.ao-Tot,  254  (Cypr.  iv— iii). 

5 

8'  owo/xa,  189  (Melos  iii),  «<?/        KartSwv  8e  6  (w^  —  w),  lyric, 

.,.   ,  xcvn4 1.  45  (Epid.  iii). 

verified. 

8'  OWO/A',  iamb,  trim.,  258  (Alex. 

2 

iii-ii) . 
1  Not  8«  Kflvov,  as  the  familar  form  has  the  preference.     Cp.   pp.  58  and  62. 
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BEFORE 

o-  8'  ovvofw,  89  (Att.  iv-ii),  not 

2 

verified,  Kum. 
8'  OULOV,  same,  not  verified,  Kum. 

2 

otnves  8'  01,  troch.  tetr.,  783 

1        2 

(Cnid.  iv-ii). 

8'  ovofjida-Orj,  lyric,  xcvn4 1.  43 

(Epid.  iii). 

8'  6vo[j.da-dr),  lyric,  same,  1.  44. 
8'  OVK,  troch.  tetr.,  xcvii!  (Epid.  iii). 

G 

8'  ou,  pent.,  854  (Delos  ii). 

4 

8'  o«x/a,  491  (Orch.  ii). 

3 

8'  Oi8t7ro8av, pent,  1 135  (vase  Mac.). 
«-  8'  wpo-e,  xcviis  1.  72  (Epid.  iii). 


i-     8'  l/xepoeVrwv,  lyric,  XCVII4  1.  47         viKj/o-as  8e  ITTTTWV,  XXII  (Att.  iv). 

(Epid.  iii). 
8'  lore,  10? 7  (Petil.  ii).  7re£oi  8e  wrTrwes,  849  (Delph. 

5  123 

iv-iii) . 
8'  iKCT^s,  cxxvni  (Syb.  ii),  not 

2 

verified. 

v-  8'  vyiet'av,  lyric,  xcvn4 1.  55  (Epid.  iii.) 
8'  vo-Tarov,  184 a  RM  (Core,  ii), 

4 

not  verified. 
8'  VTTO  Ko\ir6v,  cxxvin  (Syb.  ii), 

3 

not  verified. 
a-  ou8'  atdn/,  858  (Milet.  iv-ii). 

2  3 

c-    ^S'  £7Tt,  484  (Tanag.  v). 

5 

ov8'  'E7ra/x.tvcoi/8ou,  pent.,  768  a  prf. 

•     1  23 

(Theb.  iv-iii),  not  verified. 
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BEFORE 

o-  •%$€  6/u.o/3w/u,ois,  7735  RM  (Att. 

5  6 

iv-iii),  not  verified,  Kum.   . 

Particle  TC. 

o-   TroAc/xdv  ff  d/xa,  19  (Att.  vi).  cvTrdAe/xdv  TC  dpeTiyv,  pent.,  34 

[tru/xl/LUiYia.  T'  dv[e'0ev],  pent.,  (Att.  iv). 

5  "      6 

xciv  (Olymp.  Corinth  v).          $™v  T£  <*P«yi  pent.,  64 
TeAeo-ToSiKr;  T   airo,  750  a  add.  (Att.  iv). 

45 

(Paros  v^  *v  Te  Q-vopw*  pent.,  62  (Att.  iv). 

flibrdv  T  av£,  pent.,  same.  oAAous  TC  d#Ao<£dpovs,  938 

34  123 

Xoipdv  T'  dTre'Sct^av,  774  (Prien.  (Tanag.  iv). 

....  6f.(TLLod)6pov<s  TC  dyvds,  7 74  ( Prien. 

iv-m).     ,  i  2          's 

TWV  T'  oAAwv,  pent.,  66  (Att.  iv-iii). 

XQaaOai  TC  dvSpas,  XCVII,  1.    15 

Mac.).  i          2  1 

o<^pa  T  'ATToAAwv,  LXDC  (Rhod.          (Epid.  iii). 

mak  TC  'Ao-KAxi.7riciii.  same,  1.  1 8. 
Mac.).  s  4 


T'    ttlTTU,   pent.,  214  0VT?TOl(n    TC    'A0VT7VCH,    88    (Att. 

2                "     3                4  5                                6 

(Rhen.  iii).  iv-ii),  not  verified,  Kum. 

T  do-TepoTTW,  cxxvm  (Syb.  ii),  TTOO-IV  TC  a^T^5,  pent.,  83  (Att. 

23  23 

not  verified.  '       iv-ii),  not  verified. 


TC  aKfjMia.  pent.,  XLVIII 

1  23 

(Chalcis  Mac.). 
«-    'AyvT/is  T'  cv^dSe,  86  (Att.  iv).         TracrjY]  TC  eraipourtv,  pent.,  49 

12  1 

TOIS  T'  e7riyiyvo/xeVoi[s],  pent.,  (Att.  iv) . 

"xxxi  (Att.  iv).  6  €>r^  Te  "v  4^(AAa[«],  xxn 

TraiSt  T'  e/xak,  XXIV  (Att.  iv-iii).  (Att.  iv). 

1  2 

ou  T'  EvpwTnyv,  768  (Xanth.  iv).      <£ei8wAds  TC  ev^dSc, xxxv(Att,iv). 

23  45 

dya^s  T'  c|avTX)iTe,  pent.,  89  (Att.     [£]a><rd  TC  CKOIVWVOW,  pent.,  XLIII 

345  1 

iv-ii),  not  verified,  Kum.  (Salam.  iv-iii). 
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BEFORE 

<-    X/07?0"™"  T'  epywv,  65  (Att.  iv— ii), 

4  5 

not  verified,  Kum. 
fiolpai  T'  eAeetvd[v],  XL  (Att.  KavKcurids  TC  CVTOS,  pent.,    773 

56  234. 

Mac.).  (Panticap.  Mac.). 

fj.r)Tpos  T'  f.vcre/3ii]v,  pent.,  858 

345 

(Milet.  iv-ii). 
KewrraAiav  T'  cA[a]/3ov,  pent.,  926    TrevTaeVovs  TC  CIKCO,  iamb,  trim., 

45  6  345 

(Herm.  iii).1  246  (Bith.  Mac.). 

TC'KVOIS  T'  cpaTav,  XCVII2  1.  22  TrAeticrr^v  TC  ev<f>p<xrwr)i,  pent., 

45  123 

(Epid.  iii).  LXXXIV  (Heracl.  Pont,  iii-ii). 

(?)  T  CO-TI  [yjepas,  pent.,  249  (Byz. 

5  6 

Mac.),  changed  by  Kaibel. 


o-vv  &  'EKCIT^I,  1136  (Att.  iii-ii). 

1?  2? 

ij-    KoAAib-TOis  T'  ^yAdtio-as,  pent., 

2  345 

cxvm  (Delph.  iv). 
vaov  ff  rj8e,  780  (Mytil.  iv-ii). 

1  2 

&  rjXiov,  pent.,  LXXXIII  (Cyme 

4 

iii-ii),  not  verified. 
o-    c/xdv  ff  oSe,  89  (Att.  iv-ii),  not      (?)-/cAea  TC  os   dScA^eds,  CXXH 

4  ^4 

verified,  Kum.  (  Phars.  v) ,  so  Cauer ;  probable. 

TC  otv  17,  82  (Att.  iv). 


3 

TC  OUK,  pent.,  39  (Att.  iv). 

3  4 

u-  "Hpat  TC  a5s,  742  (Crissa  vi). 

1  2 

i-    7ro0ei  ^'  icpois,  38  (Att.  iv).  oto-t  TC  i[o-ov],  pent.,  35  a  add. 

45  45 


(Att.  iv),  not  verified. 
./xoivas  TC  tepovs, 

2  3 

iii-ii) ,  not  verified.  ii) ,  not  verified. 


ap.<j>OT€poi(ri  0'  i<7ov,  LXXXIII  (Cyme    Act/xoivas  TC  icpovs,  CXXVII  (Syb. 

123  123 


1  See  note  1,  p.  137. 
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BEFORE 

v-   TOV  ff  {ITTO,  same,  not  verified. 


OVT€    OTTO    Sal/lOVlOV,     pCHt.,     95 

4  56 

(Att.  iii). 
«ri,  779  (Chalced.  Mac.). 


vs,  CXXXIX  (Att.  v). 

1  2 

«-   or'  oi>S?7s,  ci  (Lac.  vi-v). 

Particle  -^i. 
xi-    racrSe  y  '  AOavaiai,  742  (Crissavi). 

(?)  TV  y   ctTroo-Tet^ovTi,  XCVII5  1.  63 

2  3 

(Epid.  iii)  ;  see  p.  192. 
c-    a  y  hi,  LXXX  (Cedr.  iv-iii). 

(?)  ev#aSe  y   [cilcroyoaovrt,  75  6  a  RM 

1  23 

(Plat,  v)  ,  restoration  not  certain. 

T\-    eXTTtSt  y'  rja-da,  pent.,  39  (Att.  iv)  . 

1  2 

(?)  </>i'Aoi   y'  rjfjLvvav,    96    (Att. 

2  3 

iv-ii)  ,  not  certain.1 

o-  Twi/ye  ovocratr',  pent.,  LIII  (Del.  ii). 

»-  Kai  trot"  ye  copata,  CXII  (Theb.  ii). 

1  23 

Adverbs  TTO'TC,  irpoVOc,  ^/f. 
a-    TTOT'  dpto-o-TCvwv,   pent.,   487 

(Thisb.  v). 
(?)  or'    avtopws,   Lolling  CXXII 

3 

(Phars.  v),  similarly  Rohl  and 
Cauer  :  Meister  and  Fick 
otherwise. 
0]oY  alxpriv,  749  (Att.  v)  . 

6 

OUTTOT'  av,  24  (Att.  iv). 


1  It  is  hard  to  tell  whether  f~H  or  TH  was  originally  cut. 
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BEFORE 


c-    [OVJTTOT'  eiraivov,  488  (Tanag.  v).    ev  TTOTC  !/rpe£a  (po-te-e-VC-re-xa) 

56  .  5  G 

LXXVI  (Cypriote). 
(P)™-'  €|>]a>[A7ra],  489  (Theb. 

6 

iv)  ,  if  rightly  restored.1 
TtovTor'ev,  pent.,  768  (Xanth.iv).    ofuj/u.  [TTJOTC  evjuctov],  925  (Att. 

4  56 

iv). 
(?)TTOT'   e/reiinys    (po-te-),   LXXIV 

6 

(Cypriote),  if  rightly  read. 
TOT'  £7r«Ta,  1037  (Petil.  ii). 

2 

o-  TOTE  'OAu/Mruu,  cvin  (Olymp.  iv). 

v-   a  TTO^'  VTT',  77  (Att.  iii). 

a-    (?)  Trpdo-^'  d/o',  pent.,  744  (Olymp.    Ko.OvTTf.p6e  dyopeva,  234  (Smyrn. 

4  56 

v)  ,  according  to  the  stone,  but         iii)  . 
•rrpoo-Oa  [8]e  is  sure  ;  cp.  p.  79. 

oo-Oe  €7TC7rov^«?,  CXXVTI  (Syb. 


5  6 

ii),  not  verified. 


3.  ELISION  OF  -o. 

-TO    Verbal  Ending. 
a-  ^[AA]a£a.vT*  dpcTr/v,  pent.,  2  1  (Att.  v)  . 

123 

TKCT'  avos,  pent.,  36  (Att.  v). 

4  5 

wXtT*  awpos,  pent.,  221  (Amorg. 


4  5 

iv-iii)  . 

rf(JTra.(TaT    avTo;,  858  (Milet.  yevcTO    AiyAa    (w  w  --  ),   lyric, 

iv_^  xcvn4  1.  44  (Epid.  iii). 

ei/CT*  avopaiv,  LXIII  (SamosMac.).    ^>ei'8eTO   apa   Zeus,   XCVII5  1.   6  1 

56 

(Epid.  iii). 
JTOT«  [^]«6[X7T«»]  seems  possible. 
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€-    dyopewr'   ex,   iamb,   trim.,    258         wi^ero  eVt,  XCVII5  1.  72  (Epid.  iii). 

345  23 

(Alex,  iii-ii). 
TrepK^et'SoiT'  evpuoTra,  XCVH2  1.  26 

4  56 

(Epid.  iii). 
OVOO-CUT'  ecriSwv,  pent.,  LIII  (Del.  ii)  . 

5  6 

«-  (?)  ws  oXero  w,  pent.,  cxxii 

4  5 

(Phars.  v),  ace.  to  Rohl. 
i-    €[y]e[v]r'   'I0d/cai,   pent,    187 

5  6 

(Ithac.  Mac.). 


r'  'lacrwv,  205   (Halic.  ii). 

5  6 

v-   efcrafl'  VTTO,  pent.,  924  (Att.  iii-ii). 

4  5 


The  cases  [u>]ra#'  o  and  wAer'  e[Kfivav]  in  19,  disappear  in  conse- 
quence of  Lolling's  re-examination  of  the  stone. 

-o  Nominal  Endings. 

a-  TOVT'  aTre'vet/ie,  unmetrical  verse, 

xxvi  (Att.  iv)  . 
«-    TOVT'   ereXecro-e,    pent.,    740 

4  5 

(Melos  vi). 
[8]iT  fT-rj,  74  (Att.  iv-ii). 

3 

8v'   eviKtav,  941  (Att.  iii). 

6 

o-    (?)  evyvs  6801'  dya^ov,  3  (Att.  vi)  , 

2  34 

according  to  copy.1 

-o  in  Prepositions. 

[O.]TT'  apa,  iamb.,  1133  (vase  v). 
dTr'  dv[8p]o)v,  768  (Xanth.  iv).' 

6 

1  HOAOI.  The  stone  seems  no  longer  to  exist.  6Sa>i  is  out  of  the  question. 
Kaibel,  after  Kiessling,  makes  65oG,  by  taking  I  as  •  ;  see  p.  106.  Respecting  the 
possibility  of  elided  -o  in  -oto,  Bergk  on  Archil,  fr.  77  (Poet.  Lyr.4  II,  p.  404), 
Lugebil  in  Fleckeisen's  Jahrb.  suppl.  vol.  XII.  p.  212,  and  Christ's  Proleg.  ad 
Iliad,  p.  135,  may  be  consulted. 


152 
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BEFORE 

a-   oar  'ApKaSo;?,  781   (Cnid.  iii). 

4  5 

c-    far    EvSogoio,   941  c   RM  O.TTO  E[v/u,]va<rTas,   LXVI  (Thera 

45  45 

(Olymp.  v).  vi),  not  certain. 

car  Eiipwra,  768  a  prf.  (Theb. 

2  3 

iv-iii),  not  verified. 
a<$  'EXXdSos,  932  (Sidon  iii). 

4 

•n-    O.TT    ^ya0eas,  XXVII  (Att.  iv). 

2  3 

air'  ri'iOeuv,  pent.,  938  a  prf. 

5  6 

(Theb.  iv). 
d<£*  lyueTep^s,  7^*  (Cnid.  in). 

2  3 

o-  VTT  ayKci,  same. 

6 

v?r'  dpyvpou,  855   (Atal.  iii),  not 

4 

verified,  Kum. 
VTT  aix/A^s,  troch.,  tetr.,  790 

4 

(Dyme  iii) . 
o-  VTT  ox&xis,  234  (Smyrn.  iii). 

6 

o.   VTT'  wSt'vcov,  77  (Att.  iii). 

2         3 

v-    v<j>  tTTTTo^ciYoicri,  183  (Core.  Mac.). 

4  5 

4.  ELISION  OF  -t. 

etfii.   eo-ri. 

a.  etui  dvSpids,  iamb,  trim.,  1097 

3  4 

(Del.  vi). 
ei/u.i  av?7,  1037  (Petil.  ii). 

2  3 

€-   eta' em,  181  (Core.  vi).  ei/xt  EuavopiSa,  490 (Theb. Mac.). 

5  .234 

a-  ear*  dpcras,  pent.,  744  (Olymp.  v). 

5  6 

lor'  'AXKatveros,  856  (Atal. 

3  4 

Mac.),  not  verified. 
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BEFORE 

€-  eon  *E<£eo-os,  pent.,  71  (Att.  iv). 

2  3 

o-   COT'  owfj,',  761  (Aeg.  v). 

5 

f<rr'  ovSev,  492  (Theb.  iv). 
Meister's  reading  CO-O-T'  'AyeA.[aos]  in  cxxn  is  not  very  probable. 

5  6 

-i  Dative  Singular. 
o-  IIaA(A)aSi  'A0avat'cu,  X  (Att.  vi)  . 

1  23 

Kr/pvKi   ada.va.Ttov,    "7  "72    (Imbr. 

123 

iv-ii). 
ywaiKi   ccrOXrjv,   53   (Att.   iv),1 

3  4 

not  verified. 
(?)  0-tofw.TL   e/cetVwv.  26  (Att.  iv), 

5  6 

probably  mistake  for  O-V/JMTI 

KtlVtoV. 

o-  Aa/^ar/Di  OLKOV,  785  (Cnid.  ii). 

3  4 

v-  avaKTi  viait,  XCVIL,  1.  1  8  (Epid.  iii)  . 

I  count  out  'ATToAAwvt  vips,  778,  on  which  see  pp.  46  and  104. 

4  5 

Dative  Plural. 
€-  epveo-t   eAatas,   XCVIL,   1.    2O 

3  4 

(Epid.  iii). 

cfccxri,  CTI. 

«.   ctxocr'  ercov,  pent.,  519  (Thessalon. 

1  2 

Mac.). 
(  ?)  8'  €T   lx«v,  pent.,  xxxin 


6 

(Att.  iv),  very  uncertain  ;  8e  T'  ? 

-i  zw  Prepositions. 
a-  dvr'  dpcr^s,  pent.,  2  (Att.  vi). 

2  3 

1  On  this  see  p.  38. 
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BEFORE 

a-  ovr'  ayadfav,  pent.,  75  7  a  prf. 
(Thisb.  v). 

d[vrj  dyaflj/s,  LX  (Chios  v).1 
2  3 

avr  d/oerSs,  pent.,  856  a  prf.  (Hyp. 

2  3 

Mac.),  not  verified. 

«.  avff  wv,  pent.,  xxxii  (Att.  iv). 
i 

[a~\vff  <Sv,  XXlll  (Att.  iv). 

avO  <Sv,  780  (Mytil.  iv-ii). 
i 

o-  «r'  'Ajoa00oio,  1 80  (Core.  vi). 

4  5 

fir   dvS/odo-i,  35   (Att.  iv). 

6 

CTT'  dvSpw,  255  (Cypr.  iv-iii). 

6 

e<£'  dyvov,  XCVIIg  1.  30  (Epid.  iii). 

6 

CTT'  'AA^eiwi,  941  b  RM(Olymp.  iii). 

4  5 

or'  dioo-tv,  pent.,  234  (Smyrn.  iii). 

5          6 

err'  d/3io-T£pa,  1037  (Petil.  ii). 

5 

j-    CTT'  eo-^arov,  19  7  a  add.  (Rhod. 

5 

Mac.). 
CTT'  evcre/8iai,  pent.,  786  (Halic.  ii). 

5  6 

o-  €7r'  'OX . .  ei'&u,  486  (Thesp.  v). 

2         3 

o-  CTT'  wKV)u.o[t  ]p[ou],  iamb,  trim., 

246  (Bith.  Mac.). 
o-  TOT  'ATroXXw,  xcvn2 1.  19  (Epid. 

6 

iii),  unless  we  assume  TTOT. 
1  Omission  of  »  is  certain  from  the  number  of  letters,  as  the  inscription  is  cut 
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5.   ELISION  OF  DIPHTHONGS. 

BEFORE 

a-  Xapiras  /xot   a7r€'8a>Ka[vJ,  95   (Att. 

5  6 

iii),    unless    /uu    c&u/cav    was 
intended. 
c-    evSei^ao-0'   epya  (for  -o-#cu),  pent., 

234 

492  (Theb.  iv). 
tj-    KeW  'Hpa/cXei'S^s  (for  KEITOU),  213 

123 

(Del,  iv-ii). 


From  these  lists  several  interesting  facts  appear.  First  the  differ- 
ence between  prepositions  and  other  words.  The  elided  vowel  of  a 
preposition  is  not  written.  There  is  only  one  instance,  and  that  is 
not  entirely  certain.  In  other  words  than  prepositions  the  elided 
vowel  is  written  between  one-third  and  one-fourth  of  the  time.  The 
numbers  are,  seriously  doubtful  cases  eliminated  : 

Words  not  Prepositions.  Prepositions. 

-a  omitted  91,  written  29  -a  omitted  14 

-e         "       275        "       104  -o        "         15  (written  I?) 

-o        "         15        "  3  -t         "         19 

-i         "  6        "         10 

387  146  48 

The  natural  deduction  from  this  is,  that  elision  of  prepositions  was 
total,  but  that  elision  of  other  words  was  —  or  might  be  —  partial. 

Was  it  always  partial  or  only  sometimes?  Two  things  are  con- 
ceivable. Either  the  elided  vowel  was  always  sounded  a  little,  but  so 
slightly  that  the  Greeks  did  not  know  whether  to  write  it  or  not.  Or 
it  was  sometimes  slightly  sounded  and  sometimes  entirely  suppressed, 
according  to  the  caprice  of  the  speaker.  On  the  first  supposition  the 
diversity  between  roSe  ayoA/m  and  roS'  ayoA/u.a  is  merely  graphic,  on 
the  second  it  represents  a  difference  of  pronunciation.  Decisive  in 
favor  of  the  second  alternative  is  the  fact  that  we  find  on  the  one 

hand    o-to/xa^'   e'Aaiv,  epireO'   a/u',    7revT?7/coi/#'   os.    o^'   6,  Trape'Sa^'   v(3pi(rai, 
. .  .  va.0'  oSirrji,  0'  afJM,  ff  'E/caTT/t,  &  r)8e,  ff  rjXiov,  0'  oSc,  ff  Zep<ns,  ff  i<rov,1 

1  See  G.  Meyer,  Griech.  Gramm.'2  p.  244. 
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0'  viro,  TTO&  VTT\  iLaoff  V7TO,  and  on  the  Other  20r)Ka  6<ri(a<s,  eve/cot  t8pv<rev, 
aveOrjKe  vids,  avOpwirf.  os,  re  dyi/as,  re  auT^s,  re  eraipounv,  re  otv,  re  tos, 
re  tepous,  avaKTi  mwi,  the  distinction  in  the  employment  of  the  aspirate 
being  consistently  observed.  It  is  certain  that  in  o-w/xa^'  cA.wv  the 
aspirate  was  written  simply  because  the  h  of  eAwv  was  unconsciously 
brought  into  connection  with  the  T  of  o-w/tiar' ;  what  was  pronounced 
was  somat  helon.  Now  if  there  had  been  even  the  slightest  vowel- 
sound  between  the  t  and  the  h,  no  one  could  possibly  have  imagined 
that  he  heard  a  0. 

As  among  the  three  vowels  a,  c,  o,  there  does  not  appear  to  be 
any  significant  difference  in  the  relative  frequency  with  which  they 
are  written  or  omitted.  But  different  words  do  differ  in  this  respect. 
It  can  hardly  be  accident  that  re  is  written  nearly  as  often  as  T'  or  0\ 
while  81  and  S'  are  as  i  to  3§.  I  subjoin  the  figures  for  the  most 
numerous  classes  : 


ace.  sg, 
neut.  pi., 
adverbs, 
-TO  3d  pers., 


-a 
-a 
-a 


13,  written  9. 

-€      3d  pers,      omittt 

:d  13,  written  10. 

21            "         3. 

-t      imp.  sg.  pi,      " 

8  •      "        i. 

II         "       7. 

-e      vocat.,               " 

6        "        4. 

17         «       4. 

|xc,  etc.  ...        " 

3i         "         6. 

21         "       3- 

6'Sc,  etc.      .     .        " 

59        "      20. 

II      "3. 

Si,     ....       " 

118        "      32. 

Ti,       .       .       .       .           " 

30        "      23. 

The  succeeding  vowel  seems  also  to  make  a  difference  in  the 
tendency  to  write  the  elided  vowel.  It  is  oftenest  written  before  a-. 
This  is  strikingly  illustrated  in  the  cases  of  -a  of  the  nominative 
singular,  -e  of  the  3d  person,  o8e,  and  Se,  as  will  be  seen  on  reference 
to  the  foregoing  lists.  Altogether  (omitting  still  the  prepositions)  : 


-a 

-€ 

-O 

-I 

Omitted. 

Written. 

Omitted. 

Written. 

Omitted. 

Written. 

Omitted. 

Written. 

Before      o- 

3» 

10 

99 

54 

6 

2 

2 

4 

"          c- 

42 

II 

1  2O 

25 

6 

I 

2 

4 

1- 

6 

- 

12 

5 

- 

- 

- 

- 

0- 

10 

3 

24 

II 

- 

- 

2 

I 

"          w- 

- 

- 

4 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

"           l- 

i 

2 

9 

'  5 

2 

- 

-' 

- 

w- 

i 

3 

7 

2 

I 

- 

- 

I 
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The  elisibility  of  -i  in  the  dative  singular  is  attested  by  five  certain 
examples.  But  the  -t  is  written  in  all  five  examples,  and  it  is  clear 
that  here  at  least  we  have  to  deal  with  consonantization  of  the  vowel, 
not  suppression.  The  statement  of  Eustathius  on  K  277  (p.  805,  18) 
is  fully  borne  out.  The  "TraAaiot,"  he  says,  wrote  opviQi  'OBvo-ev-s  in 
full,  and  not  opn(?  'OSvo-evs,  "  K<XT'  tK0A.ii/w."  As  to  further  traces  of 
this  usage  in  our  Homeric  tradition  —  traces  uniformly  neglected  by 
the  editors  —  see  La  Roche,  Homerische  Untersuchungen,  p.  127  fig.1 
Altogether  it  is  evident  that  this  treatment  of  dative  -t  does  not  stand 
on  the  same  footing  as  ordinary  elision.  It  was  evidently  not  con- 
sidered an  ornament  to  the  verse.  The  augment  was  omitted  to 
avoid  it :  TratSt  0«rav,  pent.,  LXIX  (Rhod.  Mac.),  TraiSt  AiVes,  pent., 

56  23 

505  (Tricca  iii). 

Diphthongs  are  elided  three  times ;  in  two  cases  the  diphthong  is 
not  written,  and  its  entire  suppression  is  shown,  in  one  of  these,  by 
the  form  ncW. 

There  is  no  discernible  difference  between  earlier  and  later  inscrip- 
tions in  the  usages  of  elision. 


XIII. 
APHAERESIS. 


There  is  only  one  clear  case  of  '  aphaeresis,'  and  in  that  the  sup- 
pressed vowel  is  written  : 

,  pent.,  781  (Cnid.  iii). 


1 

The   Cypriote   inscriptions    furnish  three  more  —  all  problematical. 
Of  FtQoxu  'AXe/ror^s,  Lxxvin,  we  have  spoken  on  pp.   48    and    77. 

3  4 

Of  0eok   dA(A)'   eruv'    a   KTJO  (or   0ea>i    dA(A.)'   €rv^    a  Kw)>   LXXIV,   on 

5  '6  5  6 

pp.  55,  103,  and  119.     Of  ov  yap  n  cVto-Tais,  in  the  same  inscription, 

12  3 

1  A  few  additional  testimonia  may  be  found  in  La  Roche's  critical  editions. 
The  passages  in  which  the  reading  with  -i  has  come  down  to  us,  either  in  manu- 
scripts or  through  Eustathius,  are:  T  349  (=P  45),  A  259,  E  5,  K  277,  A  544, 
588,  P  324  (all  the  manuscripts),  fl  26,  e  62. 
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on  p.    74.      Kaibel's    reading   Trpwip[rf\   ' KTerdwo-Tau  in  96    has   no 

adequate  foundation:  see  p.  128,  note. 

Of  course  we  do  not  count  instances  of  omitted  augment,  nor  those 
like  eyw  Kftvyv  (1136) ;  not  even  when  the  e-  is  written  by  mistake, 
as  in  €Tapoi  €KTep«rav,  pent.,  183,  a-a^ian  e/ceiWv,  26. 

56  56 


XIV. 

N  MOVABLE. 

i.  Of  v  movable  as  employed  or  omitted  according  to  ordinary  poetic 
custom,  to  avoid  hiatus  or  to  make  or  avoid  position  (wXeo-ev*Api;s, 
1 80  ;  Tracriv  /naKapicrros,  26  ;  OrjK€  roS'  dvr',  2  ;  ereAeo-o-e  Tpotfxav,  740), 
no  record  has  been  kept.  Violations  of  these  usages  occur  as  follows  : 

Wrongly  written. 
[ave6r)]Kev  Aids,  738  (Att.  vi) . 

3  4 

aveOrjKev  KoAAwvo?,  cxLi  (Delos,  unknown). 

3  4 

€TrfOrjK€v  0ai/d(v)TOi(v),  9  (Att.  vi). 

5  6 

Stf/cjaiov,  LXXXI  (Didym.  vi). 

6 

rdSe  (unless  l<nt](rf.v  rovSe),  LVIII  (Amorg.  iv). 

23  23 

<f>povTL(nv  Oarjrov,  pent.,  189  (Melos  iii). 

1  23 

Wrongly  omitted. 
i7pa)o-t  <(>L\TP<JW,  pent.,  189  (Melos  iii). 

12  3 

rav  OjudXeKxpov,  same.1 

5  6 

' A$ava.La[i],  CI  (Lac.  vi-v). 

3  45 

In  the  last  example  the  omission  of  the  v  is  doubtless  due  to  dialectic 
influence.2 

1  Boeckh  guessed  e6riite[v  f]av,  Kaibel  tdriKf  [/ue]  TO.V. 

2  See  G.  Meyer,  Griech.  Gramm.?  p.  298. 
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,  XLVI  (Eub.  v). 
.  .  .  (rvvrjo-tv,  LV  (Nax.  v). 
aviOr]K[f.~\v,  768  (Xanth.  iv). 
same.2 


2.  At  the  end  of  a  verse  v  movable  is  nearly  always  written.  The 
examples  are  subjoined.  Except  where  the  contrary  is  stated,  each 
case  has  been  verified  by  reference  to  the  publications  in  capitals,  or 
to  the  stone  itself.  l  Not  verified'  means  simply  that  only  minuscule 
copies  were  accessible  to  me  (compare  p.  127). 

€TreOr)K£v,  5  (Att.  vi). 
Ka.Te@r)K€v,  15   (Att.  vi). 
eirorjo-ev,  VI  (Att.  vi). 
*Troir)o-ev,  xv  (Att.  vi) ,  if  verse. 

[ijcrao-iv,  25    (Att.  iv). 
dvSpaTroSoitnv,  26  (Att.  iv). 
ayaOoiViv,  35   (Att.  iv).1 
vo/ioto-tv,  same, 
dytoo-iv,  38  (Att.  iv). 
•CTre'jSr/crev,  39  (Att.  iv). 
eo-riV,  6 1  (Att.  iv-iii),  not 

verified,  Kum. 
Ka(nyvrJTai(nv,  82  (Att.  iv). 

v,  same. 
v,  86  (Att.  iv). 
v,  same. 

v,  xxxiu  (Att.  iv). 
aTracrtv,  59  (Att.  iv-ii). 

v,  51  (Att.  iv-ii). 
•iv,  48  (Att.  iii). 
v,  95  (Att.  iii). 

v,  776  (Att.  iii-ii). 
!pe£ev,  924  (Att.  iii-ii). 
TpiVocnv,  same. 
Irer^ev,  260  (Cyren.  ii). 
Trpdiria-Lv,  491   (Orch.  ii). 


,  1037  (Petil.  ii). 


,  492   (Theb.  iv). 
etAev,  768  a  prf.  (Theb.  iv-iii),  not 

verified. 

ava-ev,  CXVII  (Elat.  Mac.). 
,  cxv  (Elat.  iii). 
,  875  a  add.  (Olymp.  iv). 

,  same. 

,  cxix  (Delph.  iv-iii). 
,  849  (Delph.  iv-iii). 
,  cxxni  (Pher.  iv-iii). 
2rpo^>acrtv.  184  (Core.  iii). 
,  troch.,  790  (Dyme  iii). 

,  926  (Herm.  iii). 
same. 
ecrTe^)av[a)]cr€v,  same. 

Oeolo-iv,  xcvii,  1.  ii  (Epid.  iii). 
oTrAoicnv,  XCVII5  1.  63  (Epid.  iii). 
Xapia-Lv,  189  (Melos  iii),  not  verified. 
ri\0f.v,  LXin  (Sam.  Mac.). 
dioo-iv,  234  (Smyrn.  iii). 
Se/caSecrcriv.  240  (Smyrn.  Mac.). 
eT[3]ev.  858  (Milet.  iv-ii). 
dya&Hcriv,  249  (Byz.-Mac.). 
vep-ovcriv,  781   (Cnid.  iii). 

,  785  (Cnid.  ii). 

,  254  (Cypr.  iv-iii). 


1  Kaibel  wrong. 

2  The  N  is  incomplete  on  the  stone,  but  certain. 
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The  next  verse  begins  with  a  consonant  in  23  cases,  with  a  vowel 
in  1  8.  In  4  instances  the  beginning  of  the  next  verse  is  uncertain, 
and  in  1  1  the  word  stands  at  the  end  of  the  epigram. 

N  movable  is  omitted  at  the  end  of  a  verse  in  these  instances  : 

!0ave,  i  a  add.  (Att.  vi).  eVri,  71  (Att.  iv). 

€0r)Ke,  742  (Crissa  vi).  cart,  235  (Smyrn.  iii). 

dve'0T7/ce,  cxxvi  (Metap.  vi).  «?/<a/u,e,  851  (Rhod.  iii). 

popa.t(ri,  180  (Core.  vi).  cTreSpa/xe,  iamb.,  258  (Alex,  iii-ii). 

tei,   179   (Core.  vi).  KapiraXtfJ-ota-i,  CXXVIII  (Syb.  ii),  not 
iamb.,   1133   (vase  v)  ;          verified. 

omission  perhaps  due  to  lack 

of  room. 

A  comparatively  large  number  of  these  omissions,  it  will  be  observed,. 
occur  in  early  inscriptions.  The  second,  third,  and  fourth  cases  may 
be  due  to  dialectic  influence,  although  180  has  -v  in  wXecrev.  In  6 
cases  a  consonant  begins  the  next  verse,  in  2  a  vowel  ;  in  3  cases  the 
word  ends  the  epigram. 

In  1  7,  Kaibel's  [icarej^/cev  should  be  [Kare'J^Kefv]  :  the  stone  is 
broken  off,  and  it  is  impossible  to  tell  whether  N  was  there  or  not. 
Similarly  in  <£i'Xoicr[i],  71. 

3.  Respecting  the  writing  of  -v  movable  before  two  consonants, 
the  testimony  of  the  inscriptions  is  altogether  affirmative. 

dve'orao-ev  Trpecr/^vTara,  pent.,  857  (Rhod.  Mac.). 

234  5 

fOavf(i)v  TrpoXtTToSo-a,  58  a  RM  (Att.  iv)  ;  mistake  for 

2  3 

Wavfv. 
yeyovev  xprjcrTrj,  95   (Att.  iii). 

3  4 

ti/  xX^pots,  858  (Milet.  iv-ii). 
2  3 

TXvKepa,  pent.,  53  (Att.  iv). 


afj.<t>e(3a\ev  Trrepuyas,  pent.,  89  (Att.  iv-ii). 

4  5  6 

,  iamb,  trim.,  210  (Ceos  iv-iii). 


acrTouny  Eevo<£avTOs,  851   (Rhod.  iii). 

45  6 

So  [cJo-Tacres  O-KOTTOV,  XLV  (Aeg.  v)  is  probably  to  be  understood 
(like  e?  o-Tr)\r}i  for  ev  0-1-17X771),  with  Roehl. 
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APPENDIX. 

LIST   OF   INSCRIPTIONS    USED. 

Abbreviations  are  employed  as  follows : 

add.    .  .  .  Addenda  to  Kaibel's  Epigrammata. 

prf.      .  .  .  Preface  to  the  same. 

RM     .  .  .  Rhein.  Museum,  vol.  xxxiv  (1879),  pp.  181  fig. 

CIA    .  .  .  Corpus  Inscriptionum  Atticarum! 

CIG    .  .  .  Corpus  Inscriptionum  Graecarum. 

IGA    .  .  .  Roehl's  Inscriptiones  Graecae  Antiquissimae. 

IBM    .  .  .  Inscriptions  of  the  British  Museum. 

Kum.  .  .  .  Kumanudes'  'ATTIKTJS  eiriypa^al  firirvuftioi. 

Eph.    .  .  .  'E0rju6jols  apxaio\o-yiK'fi. 

Lowy  .  .  .  Lowy's  Inschriften  Griechischer  Bildhauer. 

Other  abbreviations  will  hardly  need  explanation. 

In  designating  the  metres,  hex.  =  hexameter;  el,  =  elegiac;  dact.  indicates  that 
from  the  fragmentary  condition  of  the  epigram  it  cannot  be  discerned  whether  it 
was  in  elegiacs  or  hexameters;  i.  t.  =  iambic  trimeters;  t.t.  =  trochaic  tetrameters; 
el.  irr.  means  that  the  "  pentameters "  do  not  alternate  with  the  hexameters  in 
the  usual  way. 

In  giving  the  number  of  verses,  the  sign  +  indicates  that  the  epigram  originally 
had  a  greater,  but  no  longer  ascertainable,  number  of  verses.  Two  numbers  (2.  i) 
indicate  separate  epigrams  on  the  same  stone. 

Small  Roman  numerals  (vi)  mean  centuries  B.C. 
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Kaibel. 

Elsewhere  Published. 

Place. 

Age. 

Metre. 

Nr. 
Verses. 

I 

CIA.  I.  463. 

Att. 

vi 

el. 

4 

I  a  add. 

CIA.  iv.  477  c. 

H 

» 

el. 

.  .  • 

2 

2 

Better  CIA.  iv.  477  b. 

« 

« 

el. 

2 

Lowy  395. 

aaRM1 

Roehl,  Imagines  Insc.  Ant. 

« 

H 

el. 

2 

xxxi,  21. 

3 

CIA.  I.  465. 

« 

a 

hex. 

2 

4 

"      "  466.     Lowy  n. 

" 

" 

dact. 

1  + 

4  a  add. 

CIA.  iv.  477  a.     Lowy  18. 

It 

" 

hex. 

I 

5 

CIA.  i.  468. 

" 

« 

hex. 

I 

6 

"     "  469.  Better  Lowy  12. 

« 

" 

el. 

2 

7 

"      "  47°- 

" 

a 

hex. 

2 

82 

"      "  471.     Lowy  13. 

" 

" 

el.  +  hex. 

2.1 

9 

"      "  472. 

« 

a 

dact. 

2 

10 

"     "473- 

" 

" 

el. 

2 

ii 

"     "475- 

K 

" 

i.  t. 

I 

12 

"     «  476. 

" 

a 

dact. 

2? 

13 

"     "  477.  Better  Lowy  8. 

" 

" 

el. 

2 

14 

«     "  478. 

« 

it 

dact.8 

2? 

15 

"      "  479- 

II 

" 

el. 

2 

16 

"      "481- 

" 

" 

el. 

2 

17 

"     "  482.     Lowy  396. 

II 

" 

el. 

2 

18 

"      "  487- 

" 

" 

el. 

1  + 

19 

"      "  492.  Better  Lolling, 

" 

a 

hex. 

2 

Mittheilungen,  v,   1880, 

p.  244  flg. 

20 

"CIA.  i.  441. 

" 

V 

dact. 

? 

21 

"      "442.     IBM.'i.  in. 

II 

" 

el. 

4.4.4. 

22 

IGA.  368. 

Att.  Aeg. 

ii 

el. 

2 

23 

Att. 

iv 

el.  irr. 

3 

24 

CIG.  173. 

« 

" 

el. 

2.2  + 

faff  68dv  <f>pa(rlv  aX(X)a  jjievoivuv, 
(TTrjOt  teal  otxTtpov  <rrjfj.a  ©pdffcavos  IScav. 

z  It  appears  to  be  taken  for  granted  that  [Ep]istemon  is  the  artist's  name.  But 
[ou/c  avfir\iffTi]fji.(av  r6S'  tirdei  '\-n(ir}6<r[Tpa\Tos  (<r)^/ua  seems  possible.  Compare 
759,  ou/c  a5a?)s  Tldpios. 

8  According  to  Bergk,  Litteraturgesch.  I.  p.  385,  two  logaoedic  cola. 
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Kaibel. 

Elsewhere  Published. 

Place. 

Age. 

Metre. 

Nr. 
Verses. 

25 

Rhein.  Museum,  viii,  p.  625. 

Att. 

iv 

el. 

4 

26 

CIG.  175.     Kum.  1  6. 

" 

" 

hex. 

9 

27 

Eph.  545. 

M 

« 

el. 

2  + 

28 

Rang.  2204.     Kum.  3480. 

II 

iv-iii 

el. 

4 

Cp.  Herwerden,  Mnem.  x, 

p.  386. 

29 

CIG.  1042. 

" 

iv-ii 

dact. 

4 

3° 

Eph.  2565. 

II 

iii 

el. 

6 

31 

Kum.  3483. 

" 

iv-ii 

dact. 

2 

32 

"      3492- 

« 

it 

dact. 

2 

33 

"      3493- 

" 

iii-ii 

el. 

IO 

34 

Bull.  Arch.  1870,  p.  146. 

(( 

iv 

el. 

41 

Kum.  858. 

35 

Kum.  2784. 

« 

ii 

el. 

4.6 

35  a  add. 

It 

ii 

el. 

4.4 

36 

Arch.  Zt.   1871,  p.  29. 

" 

V 

el. 

4 

Kohler,  Mittheilungen  X 

(1885),  p.  366. 

37 

Arch.  Zt.  1871,  p.  28. 

« 

iv 

el. 

4 

38 

"       "       "      p.  27. 

II 

ii 

el. 

4 

39 

Bull.  Arch.  1864,  p.  40. 

" 

" 

el. 

4 

Kum.  735. 

40 

Bull.  Arch.  1873,  p.  248. 

II 

iii-ii 

el. 

5  + 

4i 

Arch.  Zt.  1856,  p.  139. 

" 

iv 

el. 

2 

43  2 

Better  Lowy  64. 

M 

ii 

el. 

4 

44 

Kum.  585. 

l< 

iv-iii 

hex. 

4 

45 

"      3406. 

" 

" 

hex. 

2 

46 

CIG.  930. 

It 

iv-ii 

hex. 

I 

47 

Bull.  Arch.  1841,  p.  59. 

" 

iv 

el. 

2 

48 

CIG.  808. 

It 

iii 

hex. 

+iamb. 

6 

49 

"      805. 

« 

iv 

el. 

4 

50 

"      800  b. 

It 

ii 

el. 

2 

51 

Kekule,  Theseion,  n.  269. 

II 

iv-ii 

el. 

2 

S2 

Kum.  1412. 

II 

iv 

el.  irr. 

3 

53 

"      2716.  Cp.  Herwerden 

II 

ii 

el. 

2 

Mnem.  x,  p.  386. 

54 

CIG.  837. 

" 

11 

el. 

- 

1  In  spite  of  Kaibel's  assurance,  there  are  distinct  traces  of  a  fourth  verse. 

2  N.  42  falls  out:  see  CIA.  III.  1308,  Lowy  550. 
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Kaibel. 

Elsewhere  Published. 

Place. 

Age. 

Metre. 

Nr. 
Verses. 

55  1 

Kum.  3499. 

Att. 

iv-iii 

el. 

4 

56 

"      3037- 

« 

iv-ii 

el. 

2 

57 

Kekule,  Theseion,  n.  224. 

" 

"      . 

el. 

2 

58 

Rang.  1518. 

« 

« 

el. 

2 

58aRM2 

<« 

iv 

el. 

2 

59 

Bull.  Arch.  1874,  p.  170. 

" 

iv-ii 

4  hex. 

2  + 

60 

CIG.  954. 

« 

• 

el. 

2 

61 

Kum.  699. 

" 

iv-iii 

el. 

4 

62 

"      426. 

« 

iv 

el. 

4 

63 

"      3076. 

" 

it 

el. 

2 

64 

"      1052. 

" 

« 

el. 

4 

65 

"      1  70  and  p.  444. 

« 

iv-ii 

hex. 

4 

66 

Ross,  Demen  v.  Attika,  p.  87. 

* 

Mac. 

el.  irr. 

3 

67 

Rhein.  Mus.  xx,  p.  558. 

" 

iv-ii 

el.  irr. 

4 

68 

Kum.  35003  (p.  450- 

a 

" 

dact. 

2 

Gomperz,   Arch.    Mitt. 

Oest.  x  (1886),  p.  42. 

69 

Ross,  Demen  v.  Attika, 

" 

iv 

el. 

4 

p.  101. 

70 

CIG.  747.     IBM.  I.  56. 

" 

iv-ii 

el. 

2 

7' 

Bull.  Arch.  1840,  p.  104. 

" 

iv 

el. 

6 

72 

Kum.  3391  £. 

" 

« 

hex. 

i 

73 

"      2961.     Ko'hler,  Mir- 

" 

v 

el. 

2 

theilungen  X  (  1  885),  p.  363. 

74 

Kum.  305. 

u 

iv-ii 

el.  irr. 

5 

75 

CIG.  749.     IBM.  I.  92. 

" 

iv-iii 

el.  irr. 

3 

76 

Kum.  3264. 

" 

iv 

hex. 

2 

77 

"      3074.     Ross,  Arch. 

" 

iii 

el. 

4 

Aufs.  n.  p.  673. 

78 

Kum.  24. 

" 

iv-ii 

hex. 

4 

79 

"      3125. 

" 

" 

hex. 

+  t.  t. 

4 

80 

"      3498. 

" 

" 

dact. 

i  + 

81 

"      254.     Eph.  311. 

" 

a 

hex.  +  el. 

2.2 

82 

"      3484.     Fleck.  Jahrb. 

" 

iv 

el.? 

4 

1873,  p.  810. 

1  In  1.  2  \iv  fitorwL  yfvf$]]v  ?i  \tira[p(ai]  irpo\nr<t>v?     Cp.  nr.  XXXVII. 
2  7)8*  %0ave(i)v  TTpo\iirovffa.  irAffiv  Kal  /urjr[«pa 
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Place. 

Age. 

Metre. 

Nr. 
Verses. 

83  1 

Kum.  2777.      Completer 

Att. 

iv-ii 

el. 

4 

Bruckner,  Ornament  tt. 

Form  d.  Aft.  Grabstelen, 

p.  47. 

84 

Kum.  3491. 

" 

" 

el. 

4 

84aRM2 

Bull.  Corr.  II.  p.  417. 

« 

iii 

el.  irr. 

3 

85 

Kum.  3500. 

" 

iv-ii 

el. 

6 

86 

CIG.  3648.     Kum.  2767. 

« 

iv 

el. 

4 

87 

Kum.  3153.  Cp.  Herwerden, 

" 

U 

hex. 

4 

Mnem.  x,  p.  387. 

88 

Kum.  2486. 

" 

iv-ii 

el. 

4-4 

89 

"      J65i. 

" 

" 

el. 

8 

90 

"      1825. 

" 

iv 

el.  irr. 

4 

9i 

"      2856.     Bull.  Arch. 

" 

" 

el. 

2 

1841,  p.  55. 

92 

Arch.  Zt.  1856,  p.  141. 

" 

iv—  ii 

hex. 

2 

93 

CIG.  2322  b,  42. 

" 

iv-iii 

i.  t. 

2 

95  3 

Kekule,  Theseion,  n.  358. 

« 

iii 

el.  irr. 

7 

Kum.  3151. 

96* 

Kekule,  Theseion,  n.  57. 

« 

iv-ii 

el.  irr. 

6 

Kum.  1607. 

179 

IGA.  342. 

Corcyra 

vi 

hex. 

6 

1  80 

"      343- 

" 

" 

hex. 

3 

181 

"      344- 

" 

" 

hex. 

I 

iSiaadd. 

CIG.  20.     Better  IGA.  340. 

" 

" 

hex. 

2 

182 

IGA.  329. 

Anacto- 

V 

el. 

2 

rium 

183 

CIG.  1914. 

Corcyra 

Mac. 

el. 

8 

dav/j.aafv  fjj.  fiieoi  ?}5e, 
dAAa  Troffiv  re  avrrjs  G(atypoavv\j]v  r'  e$iA.€i]. 
avrl  Sf  <rijs  ^ySrjs,  Atovvcria,  f]\iKLas  rf 

rovde  Ta<j>ov  /cocr/ue?  ffbs  ir6ais  'A.vri(f>[i\os]. 

2  'H/aatXrei'  ipar-^v  irpo\t]iroiiff'  ^^v  [Tr6(ri6s  re] 
[&ai5p]ov  airo<p6ifj.[fi'ri  ^.eyapa  TI •\po\nrovaa  inf\TfO"%ev\ 
[/cotvjoi;  avoiKri(TTT][s  f\(pcre<f>6 \vr\s  6a\a/j.ov. 

3  Nr.  94  is  of  Roman  period,  according  to  the  copy  in  the  IBM,  and  falls  out. 

4  On  the  reading  of  the  second  verse  see  p.  128,  note.     That  the  Phoenician 
merchant,  who  set  up  the  monument,  himself  composed  this  epigram,  is  a  very 
improbable  supposition,  nor  are  its  peculiarities  of  language  barbarisms,  least  of 
all  OUTTJI,  on  which  see  G.  Meyer,  Griech.  Grarnm.-  p.  396. 
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Kaibel. 

Elsewhere  Published. 

Place. 

Age. 

Metre. 

Nr. 
Verses. 

184 

CIG.  1886. 

Corcyra 

iii 

el. 

8 

184  a 

Mittheilungen  II.  (1877), 

" 

ii 

el. 

8 

RM1 

p.  290. 

187 

CIG.  1925. 

Ithaca 

Mac. 

Arch.  hept. 

4 

+  pentam. 

1  88 

IGA.  362. 

Aegina 

V 

hex. 

I 

189 

CIG.  2439- 

Melos 

iii 

el. 

10 

197 

Arch.  Zt.  1844,  p.  133. 

Rhodes 

iv-ii 

el. 

2 

197  a 

CIG.  2545. 

" 

Mac. 

hex. 

2 

add. 

198 

Ross,  Inscr.  ined.  281. 

" 

iv-ii 

el. 

••:"', 

2 

203  2 

Newton,  Disc.  I.  pi.  95,  58. 

Cnidos 

iii-n 

dact. 

4 

Lowy  159. 

205 

Rev.  Arch.  1864,  II.  p.  134. 

Halicar- 

ii 

el. 

8 

Cp.  Herwerden,  Mnem.  x, 

nassus 

P-  389- 

2IO 

Eph.  3248. 

Ceos 

iv-iii 

i.  t. 

i 

211 

Lebas  iv.  1896. 

Syros 

iii 

hex. 

+  i.t. 

4 

213 

CIG.  2316. 

Delos  ? 

iv-ii 

hex. 

2 

214 

Arch.  Zt.  1851,  p.  -295. 

Rhenea 

iii 

el. 

8 

219 

CIG.  Add.  II.  2264  v. 

Amorgos 

iv 

el. 

2 

22O 

Ann.  Inst.  1864,  p.  103. 

Amorgos 

" 

el. 

2 

221 

CIG.  Add.  II.  22640;. 

!< 

iv-iii 

el. 

2 

Kaib.  add.  p.  519. 

225 

CIG.  3026. 

Ephesus 

Mac. 

el. 

4 

229  a 

Better  IGA.  495. 

Erythrae        vi 

el. 

2 

RM3 

234 

Monatsber.  Berl.  Akad. 
1874,  p.  727. 

Smyrna 

iii 

el. 

6 

1  Sutal  fiev  Seicddes  ffe  rf\eior6x(av  eviavruv 

fjSrj  Kal  Tpi.rd.rov  KVK\OS  (ire'txev  frevs 
fjuffyo/jLevav  (pOtpfvoiffi,  &i\iffriov,  O.VIKO.  irtvOos 

fj.arpl  iro\vOpriv<ai  Kd\\iires  ' A.pird\i8i, 
Sufj.a  5'  'AptffrdvSpoio  AeAovx^Tos  tiucpirov  al[ffca>] 

Hal  rc/cea  Kpvtpai  BfJKas  fv  bpipaviat, 
'Ayyvos  K\vr6i>  al/j.a,  <re  5"  vararov  virvov  f\o[v<rav] 

viKpbs  SSe  £o<t>epai  rv/j./3os  <-$€K[ro  i<6vfi\. 

2  Nr.  199  is  omitted,  on  ground  of  the  better  copy  in  Bull.  Corr.  1879,  p.  44. 
3  ....  r6Sf  <rrjna  ti.r,ri\p  tireffriKf  Qav&vn 
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Elsewhere  Published. 

Place. 

Age. 

Metre. 

Nr. 
Verses. 

235 

Monatsber.  Berl.  Akad. 

Smyrna 

iii 

el. 

4 

1874,  p.  727. 

239 

CIG.  3326. 

" 

Mac. 

el. 

6 

240 

"      3328. 

" 

" 

el. 

8 

242  l 

"      2168.     Bechtel,  Col- 

Mytilene 

" 

el. 

5  + 

litz,  Dial.  n.  217. 

246 

Lebas  v.  1145. 

Bithyn. 

" 

i.  t. 

8 

249 

Wien.  Akad.  1864  (xm), 

Byzant. 

" 

el. 

4    • 

p.  49. 

254 

Lebas  vn.  2802. 

Cyprus 

iv-iii 

el. 

4 

2S5 

CIG.  2613.     IBM.  n.  389. 

« 

" 

el. 

4 

258 

'b.Qr\vaiov,  III.  p.  22. 

Alexan- 

iii-ii 

i.  t. 

9 

dria 

260 

CIG.  S362b.     Better  Rev. 

Cyrenai- 

ii 

el. 

6 

Arch.  1886  (vn),  p.  273. 

ca 

461  a 

Lenormant,  Rhein.  Mus. 

Megara 

vi 

hex. 

i 

add.2 

xxi,  p.  390,  n.  230.  IGA. 

14. 

463  a 

IGA.  15. 

Corinth 

u 

hex. 

i 

add. 

466  3      CIG.  1141.    New  copy,  Mit- 

Argos 

Mac. 

el. 

2 

theil.  iv.  (1879),  p.  158. 

469 

CIG.  1155. 

" 

" 

el. 

2 

471  a 

Mittheilungen  I.  (1876), 

Sparta 

iv 

el. 

4 

add. 

P-  233- 

472 

IGA.  54.     Lowy  22. 

" 

vi 

hex. 

I  ? 

484 

"      765. 

Tanagra 

V 

hex. 

I 

486 

"       146. 

Thespiae 

« 

el. 

2 

487 

"       167. 

Thisbe 

" 

el. 

2 

488 

Hermes  viii.  p.  422. 

Tanagra? 

" 

el. 

4 

489 

Lebas  in.  553. 

Thebes 

iv 

el.  +  hex. 

6.1 

490 

CIG.  1652. 

" 

Mac. 

el.  irr. 

4 

491 

Missions  Scientif.   1867, 

Orchom. 

ii 

el. 

8 

p.  498. 

1  The  absence  of  t  in  the  dative  arpfarta  is  dialectic. 

2  The  authenticity  of  this  inscription  is  doubted  by  Kaibel  and  Roehl. 

3  From  a  comparison  of  Milchhoefer's  new  copy  with  the  older  ones  of  Four- 
mont  and  Lebas,  it  seems  probable  that  the  first  line  should  read  .  .  .  a6Qev  %$e 

r'  airo[TT)A.]e  KfKeuO[fv], 
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Kaibel. 

Elsewhere  Published. 

Place. 

Age.    ' 

Metre. 

Nr. 
Verses. 

492 

Rev.  Arch.  1875,  i.  p.  no. 

Thebes 

iv 

el. 

6 

Lowy  93  a. 

492  b 

Rev.  Arch.  1875,  i.  p.  no. 

" 

" 

el. 

4 

prf. 

Better  Lowy  93  b. 

505  l 

Rev.  Arch.  1844,  I.  p.  315. 

Tricca 

iii 

el. 

4 

519 

Better  Lolling,  Mittheil. 

Thessa- 

Mac. 

el. 

6 

vil  (1882),  p.  225. 

lonica 

521 

CIG.  1966. 

" 

" 

hex. 

3 

552  a 

"     6314. 

unknown 

" 

el. 

6 

add. 

(Rome?) 

738 

CIA.  i.  355. 

Att. 

vi 

hex. 

i 

739 

"     "  343- 

" 

" 

hex. 

i 

740 

CIG.  3.  IGA.  412.  Lowy  5. 

Melos 

" 

el. 

2 

741 

CIA.  i.  332. 

Att. 

" 

hex.? 

2 

742 

CIG.  i.     IGA.  314. 

Crissa 

" 

hex. 

2 

743 

IGA.  75,  with  add.  p.  174. 

Olympia 

it 

el. 

2 

743  a  prf 

CIA.  iv.  373  e. 

Att. 

it 

el. 

2 

744 

IGA.  95.     Lowy  30  b,  c. 

Olympia 

V 

el. 

4 

745 

CIG.  16.     IGA.  510. 

Olympia 

" 

log.2 

3 

(Syrac.) 

746 

CIG.  29.     IGA.  32. 

Olympia 

" 

i.  t. 

I 

(Argos) 

747 

IGA.  70. 

Delphi 

a 

hex. 

I 

{Lacon?) 

748 

CIA.  i.  334. 

Att. 

a 

el. 

4 

749 

"     "  333- 

" 

'" 

el. 

5  + 

75° 

CIG.  24.    IGA.  402.    Com- 

Paros 

" 

el.  +  hex. 

2.1 

pleter   Arch.    Zt.    1882, 

p.  391.     Lowy  6. 

750  a 

IGA.  401. 

" 

" 

el. 

4 

add. 

751 

CIA.  I.  403.     Lowy  47. 

Att. 

« 

el. 

+  i.  t. 

2.1 

752 

"     "  374.     Lowy  40. 

" 

" 

el. 

4 

753 

"     "  397- 

" 

" 

el. 

4 

754 

"     "  382. 

a 

" 

el. 

2 

1  504  I  omit :  it  seems  not  to  be  verse.     See  Fick  in  Bezz.  Beitr.  v.  p.  10,  and 
in  Collitz,  Dial.  n.  335. 

2  According  to  Roehl,  prose  and  a  hexameter. 
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Kaibel. 

Elsewhere  Published. 

Place. 

Age. 

Metre. 

Nr. 
Verses. 

755 

CIA.  I.  350. 

Att. 

V 

dact. 

2? 

756 

"      "  349- 

" 

" 

el. 

2 

756  a 

Bull.  Corr.  in.  134.     IGA. 

Plataeae 

" 

hex. 

2 

RM1 

143.     Lowy  44. 

757 

CIG.  1592.     IGA.  148. 

Thisbe 

" 

hex. 

I 

757aprf. 

IGA.  284. 

" 

" 

el. 

2 

758 

CIA.  i.  381. 

Att. 

" 

el. 

2 

759 

IGA.  349.     Lowy  48. 

Att. 

" 

el.+pent. 

2.1 

{Abdera) 

760 

CIA.  i.  398. 

Att. 

" 

hex. 

I 

761 

CIG.  2138  d.     IGA.  354. 

Aegina 

" 

el. 

2 

762 

CIA.  i.  431. 

Att. 

" 

i.  t. 

I 

763 

"     "  418.     Lowy  42. 

" 

" 

el. 

2? 

764 

"     "  4i4- 

" 

" 

dact. 

2? 

765 

"     "  353  an(i  add.    Lowy 

" 

" 

el. 

2 

36. 

766 

CIA.  i.  347. 

" 

" 

dact. 

2? 

767 

"     "  354- 

" 

" 

dact. 

? 

768 

CIG.  4269  and  add.  vol.  in. 

Xanthus 

iv 

el.  irr. 

12 

p.  1  1  22. 

768  a  prf. 

Bull.  Corr.  I.  351. 

Thebes 

iv-iii 

el. 

6 

769 

Better  Lowy  59. 

Erythrae 

iv 

el. 

2 

77° 

Eph.  22. 

Att. 

" 

el. 

2 

771 

Arch.  Zt,  1872,  p.  20. 

« 

" 

dact. 

4 

Lowy  62. 

772 

CIG.  2156.     IBM.  i.  58. 

Imbros 

iv-ii 

hex. 

3 

773 

"     2104. 

Pantica- 

Mac. 

el. 

4 

paeum 

773  a 

'A.6i)vaiov,  VI.  p.  371. 

Att. 

iv 

el. 

4 

RM2 

1  [A]a/uaTpo[s]  To5' 
evBdSc  y'  [el]ffopdovri  fff[Bas  6fffa.v  avtpfs  o?8e]. 

So    Kaibel;    y[a]s  6pdovri   <re[#«<r/ttoi']    Lowy;    7'   [eijcropaoiv  rts 
Foucart. 

2  This  epigram  must  have  run  somewhat  thus : 

[ Me']j/oi/5[pos 

[i]\i0dr]wv  vfTpwv  rjyefj.6vo[ 
\TnjfjLOffuvia\v  auOeis  8 

[OrJKf  trb]v  fls  Tf/j,tvos  '  TWI  SiSov  f[viroptav]. 


I/O 
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Kaibel. 

Elsewhere  Published. 

Place. 

• 
Age. 

Metre. 

Nr. 
Verses. 

773  b- 

'AO-nvaiov,  VI.  p.  137.    Mit- 

Att. 

iv-iii 

hex. 

4 

RMi 

theilungen  n  (1877),  p.  241. 

774 

Ross,  Arch.  Aufs.  n.  p.  582. 

Priene 

" 

el. 

6 

775 

CIG.  4702. 

Egypt 

iv 

hex. 

i  + 

775  a 

Carapanos,  Dodone,  plate  22. 

Dodona 

Mac. 

lyr. 

8? 

RM2 

776 

Ross,  Arch.  Aufs.  I.  p.  83. 

Att. 

iii-ii 

hex. 

4 

777 

CIG.  408. 

Salamis 

iv-ii 

hex. 

2 

778 

Ross,  Inscr.  ined.,  298. 

Calymna 

" 

hex. 

2 

Lowy  467.     See  Ditten- 

berger,  Hermes  xm.  p. 

393;  Herwerden,  Mnem. 

x,  p-  393- 

779 

CIG.  3797. 

Chalce- 

Mac. 

el. 

8 

don 

780 

Conze,  Lesbos,  pi,  v.  2. 

Mytilene 

iv-ii 

dact. 

4 

781 

Newton,  Disc.  I.  pi.  90,  29. 

Cnidos 

iii 

el. 

12 

782 

"           "          "    96,  65. 

Halicarn. 

iii-ii 

el. 

6 

783 

«   90,  31. 

Cnidos 

iv-ii 

Li  4 

2.4 

1.  1. 

784 

Comp.  KaibePs  pref.     IGA. 

Antipolis 

V 

hex. 

2 

551- 

785 

Newton,  Disc.  I.  pi.  89,  15. 

Cnidos 

ii 

el.  irr. 

4 

786 

CIG.  2661. 

Halicarn. 

H 

el. 

6 

789  3 

"     2037. 

Constan- 

iv-ii 

hex. 

i 

tinople. 

'AffffK\TjTriun.  rjSe  6(j.o&ta/j.ois 
irp&Tos  iSpvffdftevos  Ouviais  Oeiais  viro6'f]Ka.is. 


2  Zev  AwStavris  pedewv 
r6de  ffOL  5&p}v  irefjLir<a  Trap*  fftov, 
"Exe^uAou  Kal  yevfd, 


iv  rpidicovTa  yevtd'is 

£K  Tpcfijas  Kacrffdvdpas  yevfd, 

ZaKi/vdiot.. 

8  Nrs.  787  and  788,  together  with  others  of  the  same  group  since  published, 
seem  too  late  for  our  purpose  :  see  especially  Kumanudes  in  'A6-f]v.  vii.  p.  282. 
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Kaibel. 

Elsewhere  Published. 

Place. 

Age. 

Metre. 

Nr. 
Verses. 

790 

Rang.  22l8. 

Dyme 

iii 

1.  1. 

8  + 

799 

CIG.  1946.    Better  Wolters, 

unknown 

iii-ii 

el. 

2 

Rhein.  Mus.  xli,  p.  346. 

. 

809 

CIG.  Add.  II.  1837  d. 

Pharos 

ii 

hex. 

I 

844 

See  Kaibel's  Add.    CIA.  n. 

Att. 

iv 

el.  irr. 

4 

555- 

845 

See  Kaibel's  Add.        CIG. 

" 

iii-ii 

el. 

4 

41  1,  and  Add. 

846 

Ross,  Arch.  Aufs.  n.  p.  662. 

Argos 

iv 

el. 

6 

849  1 

Lebas  n.  890. 

Delphi 

iv-iii 

el. 

4  + 

£50 

Ross,  Arch.  Aufs.  I.  p.  174. 

Att. 

" 

el.  irr. 

4 

Lowy  75. 

851 

Better  Lowy  170. 

Rhodes 

iii 

el. 

6 

852 

CIG.  666  and  add.     Better 

Att. 

ii 

el. 

8 

Lowy  224. 

854  2 

CIG.  2308. 

Delos 

" 

el. 

4 

855 

'AO-rivaiov,  I.  p.  484. 

Atalante 

iii 

el. 

10 

856 

Rhein.  Mus.  xxvii,  p.  614. 

" 

Mac. 

el. 

2 

856  a 

Bull.  Corr.  I.  p.  120. 

Hypate 

" 

el. 

8 

prf.3 

857 

Ross,  Arch.  Aufs.  n.  p.  609. 

Rhodes 

"     , 

el. 

4 

858 

CIG.  2884. 

Miletus 

iv-ii 

el. 

6 

859  4 

Lebas  v.  243. 

Tichiussa 

H 

el. 

8 

860 

CIG.   2221. 

Chios 

iii-ii 

el. 

6 

875  a 

Better  Frankel,  Arch.  Zt.  35 

Olympia 

iv 

el. 

4-4 

add. 

(1877),  p.  43- 

923 

CIA.  I.  493. 

Att. 

V 

el. 

4 

924 

Better  Lowy  533. 

" 

iii-ii 

el. 

4 

925 

Lebas  I.  85.      Correcter 

" 

iv 

hex. 

4 

Kohler,  Mitth.  vn  (1882), 

p.  348. 

926 

CIG.   1  212. 

Her- 

iii 

el. 

16 

mione 

932 

Lebas  vi.  1  866  a.  Lowy  167. 

Sidon 

" 

el. 

12 

936 

CIG.  17.     Lebas  n.   108. 

Argos 

V 

hex. 

2 

IGA.  37. 

1  847  and  848  omitted :  see  Dittenberger  CIA.  ill.  n.  947  and  948. 

2  853  (CIA.  in.  779)  omitted. 

8  The  third  verse  should  apparently  end  Adruta  ((>i\6ir\ov[s]. 
4  At  end  of  verse  7  :  NiKici5o[u  7ra«s]? 
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Elsewhere  Published. 

Place. 

Age. 

Metre. 

Nr. 
Verses. 

936  a 

Mittheil.  n  (1877),  p.  434. 

Lacon. 

V 

hex. 

5  + 

RM1 

IGA.  62. 

937  2 

Rang.  992. 

Aphidna 

iv-ii 

dact. 

5  + 

938 

See  Kaibel's  Pref.     Better 

Tanagra 

iv 

el.      . 

4 

Lowy  119. 

938aprf. 

Lowy  1  20. 

Thebes 

" 

el. 

6 

940 

Eph.  179. 

Att. 

« 

el. 

2 

940  a 

IGA.  388.     Lowy  23. 

Olympia 

V 

el. 

2 

RM3 

(Samoi) 

941 

Bull.  Acad.  St.  Petersb. 

Att. 

iii 

hex. 

3 

1859,  xvi.  p.  98. 

941  b 

Arch.  Zt.  36  (1878),  p.  84. 

Olympia 

" 

el. 

6 

RM* 

Lowy  126. 

1  Rohl  thus  : 


['A.\Kifjidx<i>  rdvS'  eli<6v   fvear'  ayaOu  Kal  ayavu] 
[av$]pbs  a6pi)v  '   S[ia/JLt\\a9^s  8'  ^8?j  re  Oi]y'  aii 
vlKas  [Kal  Oopvficiis  Kara.  rpa,]xvTdrus 
[olxofJ.fVfai  8]e  x«p'C(^M6''[()J  O"7'""'**'  T({5e  cray 
tvBdSf  irais  Tl[o\vK\i)s  '   a\\'  'I\a0i  r]iai  Kai 
[5f'£o,  fdval-  tveptav,]  Aids  alyi6x[w  Kdffi 


2  Probably  in  elegiacs  and  so  distributed : 

"  M 


[Oi]vj)os  eV  turret 


ei 


Kal  do\ixoKpord(t>ov     v 

*TIOT  Tf  ffrddtov  Efl2    .     .     ...     , 
.     vow     .     .     .     veff  ,  .  X  .  . 


8  Ei/dl/jUO?  AOKpbs  'AffTVK\fOS  Tpls  'O\V/J.TTl'   fVLKWV, 

dicdva  5'  fffrrifffv  T-fjvSf  fipo-rois  £<ropav. 

4  wSf  irras  6  Tlf\a.<rybs  tit"  'AA^)e(a>i  iro/ca  TTVKTUS 

rb/ji  rio\vSfvKeioy  xepff^v  ftpavt  v6[i.ov. 
afjLOS  ^Kapi/xOrj  vncatpdpos  '   a\\a  irdrfp  Ztv, 


rd\iv  ' 


K\fos, 


Tf(Tffapas  fi>6fiai  iraidas 
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Elsewhere  Published. 

Place. 

Age. 

Metre. 

Nr. 
Verses. 

941  c 

IGA.  99,  add.  p.  175. 

Olympia 

V 

el. 

.. 

2 

RMi 

Lowy  50. 

942  a 

Arch.  Zt.  36  (1878),  p.  83. 

Olympia 

iv 

el. 

2 

RM2 

Lowy  90. 

Maenalos) 

1033 

Kum.  3482. 

Att. 

iii 

hex. 

23  + 

1037 

Better  Journal  Hell.  Studies 

Petilia 

ii 

hex. 

"  + 

in.  p.  in. 

1042 

CIA.  I.  522. 

Att. 

vi 

hex. 

.. 

I 

1043 

CIG.  525. 

" 

iv 

el. 

.. 

4 

1097 

CIG.  10.     Better  IGA.  409. 

Delos 

vi 

i.L 

i 

1098 

Better  IGA.  410.     Lowy  7. 

Orchom. 

vi-v 

hex. 

I 

1098  a 

Completer  IGA.  12,  add. 

Olympia 

<( 

dact. 

+  i.  t. 

2.1 

RM3 

p.  169.     Lowy  25. 

(Melos) 

1099 

CIG.  8154. 

vase 

V 

,  . 

i.  t. 

I 

IIOO 

Benndorf,  Vasenbilder 

" 

" 

hex. 

I 

xxvin.  n.  24. 

1130 

" 

vi 

i.  t. 

2 

1131 

IGA.  588. 

lamp 

iv? 

pent. 

I 

1132 

CIG.  545- 

vase 

iv-ii 

iamb. 

2 

tetr. 

"33 

Monum.  ined.  II.  pi.  44  b. 

" 

V? 

.. 

i.  t. 

2 

catal. 

"34 

Ann.  inst.  1864,  p.  183,  197. 

" 

v-iv 

hex. 

I 

"35 

CIG.  8429.     Heydemann, 

" 

Mac. 

el. 

2 

Vasensammlung,  n.  2868. 

1136 

Eph.  1869.     Kum.  2583. 

Att. 

iii-ii 

el.? 

5 

1  TTU[/C]TO[S  r6v]S'  aveOriKev  air'  ev56£oio  KVVUTKOS 

MavTiveas  vittiav,  irarphs  %x.<av  ovofj.a.. 

2  MaiyctAjos  s,fvoK\r)s  viKaaa  TLvQv<ppovos  vt6s, 

airr^s  p.ovvoira\a.v  rea-(cr)apa  o-i&paff  e\<!>v. 

3  With  RohPs  supplements  : 

®pa<rv/j.a.xov  irdi$e$  rov  Ma\t[ou  iv  Meyapevffi] 
rut  Al  AaiaA/cos  Kal  [SrpaTO/cXTjs]  jue  [avfOfv], 


eTroifi  MaAtoy 
But  I  incline  to  think  that  Yp6<i><av,  both  here  and  in  n.  740,  is  the  artist's  name. 
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B.  —  INSCRIPTIONS   NOT   IN   KAIBEL'S   COLLECTIONS. 

I. 

Att.  (Eleusis)  vi,  bustrophedon.     Philios  in  Eph.  1883,  p.  190.     On  an 
aA(A.)o/u,evos  viKrjarev  'ETratVeros  owe/c<x  roCSe 


HA  ____ 

n. 

Att.  vi-v.     Mylonas  Eph.  1883,  p.  35. 


III. 
Att.  vi-v.     Kum.  in  '  AOfivaiov,  vn,  p.  386.     Lowy  419.     Not  certain  that  verse. 


IV. 


Atk  vi-v.     Mylonas  in  Bull.  Corr.  1879,  p.  179.    If  verse,  to  be  restored  some- 
what thus : 

[dvSpos  <£iA.Ta]rov  Eu^u/xa^ov  Navowrparov  et/Ai. 


v. 


Att.  vi.     Kohler  in  Mittheilungen  vn  (1882),  p.  222.     (A  part,  inaccurately, 
in  CIA.  iv,  373  x.) 

.  .  .  vys  KO.I  TrcuSes  'A[^va]t'ai  ro8'  ay[aA/xa] 
']  '  17   8'  av[rois  ev<^>p]ov 


VI. 

Att.  vi,  bustrophedon.     CIA.  I,  344  (cp.  iv,  p.  40).     Lowy  9.     Recognized  as 
verse  by  Benndorf. 

[.  .  .  .  /x']   avfOrjK^ev  '  'Ajpio-TOxAr/s  CTTO^O-CV. 

VII. 
Att.  vi-v.     CIA.  I,  352.     Lowy  420. 

............  6  XoA.apy[cvs] 


[ 
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VIII. 

Att.  vi.     Kabbadias  in  Eph.  1886,  p.  79,  n.  I.     My  supplements. 

//.'  a[vfOr]K€  Aios  yAauKWTriSi  Kovp 
u^wA^v  eaOXov  8[at]uovos  e/ 


IX. 
Att.  vi.     Kabbadias  in  Eph.  1886,  p.  81,  n.  4. 

a.v[f.Or)K.f.  ......  vtjvs  epycov  a 

6  Eu/xapovs  r[o8' 


The  second  inscription  is  verse.  Kabbadias  Eu^ictpou  <rr  .  .  .  .  But  the  name 
Etf/uopos  is  improbable,  and  the  text  of  Pliny  (xxxv,  34)  is  an  insufficient  guarantee 
for  it. 

X. 

Att.  vi;  leftward.  Unpublished.  Acropolis  1  886.  Dedication  in  one  elegiac 
distich;  artist's  inscription  in  one  hexameter. 

XI. 

Att.  vi.  Unpublished.  Acropolis  1886.  Dedication  in  two  hexameters  and 
the  beginning  of  another  verse. 

XII. 

Att.  vi.  Unpublished.  Acropolis  1886.  Dedication  in  one  hexameter  (or 
two?)  and  prose  addition. 

XIII. 

Att.  vi.  Unpublished.  Acropolis  1886.  Dedication.  Parts  of  two  hexam- 
eters, with  artist's  inscription  in  prose. 

XIV. 

Att.  vi.  Unpublished.  Acropolis  1886.  Dedication  in  elegiac  distich;  ends 
of  lines.  * 

XV. 

Att.  vi.  Unpublished.  Acropolis  1886.  Ends  of  two  hexameters;  the  second 
the  artist's  inscription.  Not  quite  certain  that  verse. 

XVI. 
Att.  vi.    Unpublished.     Acropolis  1886.    Dedication.    Parts  of  a  hexameter. 
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XVII. 
Att.  vi.     Yard  of  Central  Museum.     Bottoms  of  letters.     Less  correct  Kum. 

0-6  ju,e'v«  Odvaros     or     ere  p&v  euflaVaros. 

XVIII. 
Att.  v.    CIG.  913.    CIA.  iv,  477  e. 

[178'  etKJwv  eo-rj^T/KJev  'A/xeivtou'   eo-n  8e  d[p'  avrait] 
SiKaioo-wJT/s  etvexa  /cai  yeveas. 


XIX. 
Att.  v.     CIA.  iv,  486. 


'AvTi'ou  (or  [M]avT60v,  [^javrtou)  roSe  o^[/*aj. 


XX. 

Att.  v.    CIA.  iv,  373  x. 

....  vr/s  /cat  TrcuSes  a)U.c/>i[7rTOi] 
...     17   8'  aurois  .... 

XXL 
Att.  vi-v.     Mylonas  in  Eph.  1883,  p.  35. 

TovSe  $tAo)v  dv[e^i7Kev]  '  A.0rjvauii. 

Oavfjuuri  viKr)<ra<;  [c]s  TrdXtv  'Apeorfov. 

XXII. 
Att.  iv.     Kumanudes  in  Eph.  1883,  p.  22. 

8o£a  /xev  'EAA^vwv  icpots  avaQ-fifMunv  av£et 
rovSe,  TC^V^S  8'  ei/cwv  ijiSe  8t8a)o-i  Kpiicrt[vJ. 

vi/«yo-as  8e  ITTTTOV  re  8poyu.ois  tfpyw  re  ev  aju,i'AAa[is] 
f^v  tepav  (TT€(f>avoL  TrarpiSa 

'lAi'eta  KAapia 

<TW<l)ptS[l].  tTTTTWl.  ITTTTWl. 

XXIII. 

Att.  iv.     Dragatzes  in  Eph.  1884,  p.  48.      Kohler,  Mittheilungen  IX  (1884), 
p.  284. 
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ToVSe  veto  <roi,  a.va.%,  Aiovixrios   eicraro 
KO.I  Te/xevos   $W£v  Kai  £oav'  eixeAa  ow, 

Kai  TravT,  ou  TrAouTOv  Kpivas   TroXvapyvpov  au 
ev  Soytxcoi,   ws   TO  cr€/3eiv,  Ba/<xe>  T 

[d]v^'  tov,  w  Aiovvtr',   <av   lAaos,  O'KOV  a/*'  avrov 
[KCU]   yevc^v  craii^ois  Travra  re  trov  ^t'acrov. 

XXIV. 
Att.  iv-iii.     Meletopulos  in  Eph.  1884,  p.  65. 

(a)  TrAeurro/x,  /xev  Kat  £(0(ra   [r]/307r(ov  (rcov  ecr^es  tTratvov, 
AucravSpou  Ilt^ews  'A/a^eo-Tparr;   eyyove,   Kat  vv[v] 
[Ajcareis  (TOicri   <jyi\OLcri  peyav  iroOov,  l^o^a  8' 

avBpi,  Xnrovcra   ^>aos  /u.otpt8twt   Oavaruti. 

(b)  everc/3^  do"K7;cra(ra  )8t'ov  Kat  cr<j)<j>pova  OVTJKTKW 

•fjviKa.  fj.01  fiiorov  /JLOpa-i/j-ov  r)\0e.  reAos. 

(c)  Trev^os  (JLrjTpl  Xiiroixra  Kao-iyvrjTtai  re  7roo-«  TC 
TratSt  T'  e/Aoit  OvrjicrKw  Ka^  /u,e  %6(i)v  i^Se 


17  Tracnv  Koti^  rots 


ei/Ai  8e  Auo-avSpov  Ili^ews  'A.p^f.(TTpd.TTf]  ijiSe. 

XXV. 

Att.  iv.     Kumanudes  '  Miivaiov  III,  p.  595.     (O  =  ou.) 


pcrs  CJ/EK 
eycj  //.eTt'^wv  rovS'  eru^ov  crT£^>dv[ov] 


e  l^avov,  Trat'Swv  Trai&xs   KaTaAet7ro)[v]. 


XXVI. 

Att.  iv.     Kohler,  Mittheilungen  x  (1885),  p.  404.     Bull.  Corr.  1886,  p.  162. 
F^pvs  lo-oreAr/s.      NIKW  Fiypvos  yvn;.     0eo<£tAos  t 

ci  TO  KaAois  €O-TI   6aveiv  Ka.fJ.ol  TOUT'  airevufj.e.  rv 
ovo€   <^>dos  Aeixr(o-)a)v  oye  SCU/AOCTIV  ^v  dyepacrTos, 
8'  avOpfoiroicri  Trapecr^pv  avfVK\rjro 
TrcSe^aTO  yaia. 
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Kal   eyw  rovB'  dvSpos   €<f>vv  Kal  Travra  ofwia. 
yrjpai  Kal  <ppovriBi  cuae/Sias  Q>f.Ka. 

See  pp.  38  and  47. 

XXVII. 

Att.  iv.     Bull.  Corr.  1880,  p.  131.     (O  =  ov,  E  =  ei.) 

A.rj/j.vov  air  ^ya^e'as   Kev6ei  ra<£os   ev#aSe  yatas 
avBpa   faXoTrpoftaTOv  '   NtKO/ia^os   8'  uvop.a. 


XXVIII. 
Att.  iv.     Mylonas  in  Bull.  Corr.  1879,  p.  359.     (O=  ov.) 

TOUS  dya^ous  ecrrcp^fv  "Ap^s,  e^t'A^o-c  8'  e 
Kai  yrjpa.1  veoriys   o 


XXIX. 

Att.  v.      Ko'hler  in  Mittheilungen  X  (^885),  p.  402. 
[o~fjfw.  ToS'  *E/9^]<r[e/ic]ve[t 


XXX. 

Att.  iv.     Ko'hler  in  Mittheilungen  X  (1885),  p.  405. 

yrjpaiav  avocrov,  TralSas  Trat'Scov  eTrt 
Ai/crtA.Xav  Kare^et  /coivora^s  Od 


XXXI. 

Att.  iv.     Ko'hler  in  Mittheilungen  vn  (1882),  p.  222. 

iai  ro8'  ayaA/xa 


io'ios)  <St  <ri>  8os  oX/3ov 
vrSii.  Kal  Trai<rlv  TOIS  T'  €7riyiyvOjU,€vot[s]. 


XXXII. 

Att.  iv.     napvaoWs  1882,  p.  250.      (O  =  ov.) 
BeA.Tt0T>7  NOU/M^VIO 

tOrjKa  ocrt'ws  ocriav  rots  Tracriv 
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XXXIII. 

Att.  iv  (?).     CIG.   1041.    Kum.  3486.    IBM.  I,  132.    STOIX^C.     x  in  v-  2  is 
noted  as  certain  by  Hicks. 

..........    OTltOV  .... 

.......  [O-O]</KO.[V]  8'  IT' 

.......  Trarpos 


XXXIV. 
Att.  iv-iii.     Kumanudes  in  'Aflrjpaioc  in,  p.  596. 

ei  Tiva  yr;  /cartel  xprjo-rr/v,  KO!  TyvSf.  ywaiKa, 


8'  lAtTrev  /Slorov  KOL  Tracrt 


XXXV. 

Att.  iv.     Unpublished.     Yard  Central  Museum.     (O=ou.) 
epy[aJTts  ovcra  yw^  <^>et8wXos  TC  evpaoe 


XXXVI. 
Att.  iii-ii.     Bull.  Corr.  1884,  p.  470. 

.....  lyjpws  ovros  aprfiov  epyov  avvcr<ras 

......  ju,e'£ajv  rovro  A£covt8eo)  • 

a/A^xo  yap  TraT/oi/criv  d/xwerOv  [aj^*[ojT[t  .  .  . 
dXA.'  o  /ACV  cv  /Saiots   O[IK]C[C    .  .  .]<no[is] 


6  crwrpa^et's  /AOI  Trpovv6r)<Tf  (J.ov  [/c 

In  the  fourth  line  the  editor  gives  o[5fx]e[rai]  T)[\u]<rfo[is],  but  questions  it  himself. 
Obviously  the  poet  is  contrasting  the  humble  home  of  this  hero  with  the  Sparta  of 
Leonidas.  The  sense  requires  something  like  #t»c6e  ©piayiois  (or  TfiGpaffiots, 
4>uAa<n'ots).  The  iambic  verse  I  venture  to  fill  out  with  KoXwy,  although  the  copy 
indicates  no  break. 

XXXVII. 

Att.  (Rhamnus)  iv-ii.     Lolling,  Mittheilungen  iv  (1879),  p.  282.     The  use  of 
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a  completer  copy,  made  by  Lowy,  was  kindly  granted  me  'by  Professor  Kohler. 
Supplements  mine. 


ot  yeverjv  fXnrov' 
a>v  ap    £y]u)v  [2/x]oA[o]v  Tru/mros  /3ao-i'A€ta  'At'Sao, 
[ev  /3tW]  a  AiTrapak  Ovpov  aT 


XXXVIII. 

Att.   iv-ii.     Kohler,  Mittheilungen  II   (1877),  p.   246.      'A0^»/aioc  V,  p.    161. 
Not  certain  that  verse. 


XXXIX. 

Att.  iv.     Philios,  'A6-l}vaiov  v,  p.  321.     Lowy  73. 

Aiov[uo-tbu]  'Ai/a/catcvs  dvef 


TOV 

os 


XL. 
Att.  Mac.     Yard  of  Central  Museum.     Unpublished? 


tav  yrj 

XLI. 

Att.  Mac.     Central  Museum.     Kum.  3481,  not  quite  correctly.     I  use  my  own 
copy.     Supplements  uncertain. 


EV/CTITO[V,  6V   Oava\TO<;   c^av[iovra  7rAa]vcov 
fl\a\j/i(p[p<av 


XLH. 


Oropus  iji.  Unpublished.  Mentioned  by  Lowy,  p.  xxii  ("  zu  I35«")-  I  am 
indebted  to  Mr.  Leonardos  for  the  use  of  his  copy  and  squeeze.  A  connected 
passage  of  three  verses  could  be  read  with  an  approach  to  assurance.  In  all  there 
were  at  least  four  distichs.  The  speedy  publication  of  this  inscription  in  the  "E^rj- 
jnepis  may  be  hoped  for. 
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XLIII. 
Salamis,  iv-iii.     Bull.  Corr.  1882,  p.  534. 

U>V    0C/AIS     CCTTl 

re 


«  7rov  veapas 
<r<o<f>p<xrvvr)<;  !0[a]vov, 


XLIV. 
Aegina,  vi.    IGA.  356.    Complete. 


XLV. 

Aegina,  v.      IGA.  360.     Compare  Cauer,  Delectus  (ad  ed.),  n.  69  ;    Meister, 
Jahrb.  fur  Philol.,  1882,  p  525.     One  line  of  prose  precedes. 

[rovS']  "AySwv  \i6ov  [IJcrracres  CTKOTTOV  dy[pov,  oStra], 

So  Roehl.  See  p.  160.  Meister  [elo-ratr'  e's  OKOTT&V;  Cauer  [f]a-Taffe  aaKoir6v.  — 
The  absence  of  medial  caesura  (see  p.  48)  does  not  seem  necessary.  We  may 
suppose,  for  instance,  [r^j/S1]  "A&cav  \idov  [£>8e  /carejo-Tao-es  ffKoirbv  ay[pov],  or 
v  \ldov  [e](TTO(7ej  ffKoirbv  ay[pov]. 

XLVI. 
Euboea,  v.     IGA.  7.     Roehl  so  : 

a]va$'  'O8tT7/t   [d/owyot   ee'XSwp,   o]s  /u.'  eTroiri<rev, 


XLVII. 
Artemision,  Euboea,  iv-ii.     Lolling,  Mittheilungen,  vm  (1883),  p.  202. 

7ra]p[0]evov  'A[yp]or£p[av]. 

XLVI  II. 
Chalcis,  Mac.     Lolling,  Mittheilungen  X  (1885),  p.  283. 

yijpa'i  877,  KAedvt/ce,  AITTWV  fiLov  atvcros   dorois 

/ceicrai  ToV8c  /xe'yav  rv/x^Sov   e^ecro'a/x.evos, 
[^]«8ta  eKyeyaws,  AiTrapos   8e   TO   K[a8Jos  OTR'O-O-CO, 
Traiowv  TC  aK/j.ala  AetTTCTat   dAi/aa. 

KA 
v.  3  KAIO2,  Lolling  K\[«]OJ. 
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XLIX.        , 
Ceos,  vi.     IGA.  393.     Roehl  thus: 


uys  xpuo-aiyt'Seos   6/?pijti[o7raTpi7s] 
[TT/VO"  lOerrjv  rdo-Jo-T/v   2TO)[/iij]Aos  'A[A/a]8a)Lias. 

7,  <f>r)po>v  [8c  /AeJ/wtora  <j!>uAa 
[!y/(£i  yiytvtwv  Sa/AJvar'  [dAe^o/nevT;]. 
KirchhofF's  supplements,  who  however  reads  in  v.  2  [acflero  T^J/  XP"]0^''  2T«6[At]os 


L. 
Delos,  vi.     Arch.  Zt.  37  (1879),  p.  84.     IGA.  408. 

Aetvaydpas  ju.'  aveOyKev  €Kr)@6\<i)i  'ATrd 


LI. 
Delos,  ii.     Bull.  Corr.  1883,  p.  331. 


a  rdS'  ayaXfjia  KpoySt'Aou  Trats  dve 
Acr7rao~ts    IVWTTOU  yetrovi 


LII. 

Delos,  iii-ii.    Homolle,  v*?^.  ^rc>4.  1884  (3me  serie,  vol.  iv),  p.  215.    Lowy  122, 
Nachtrag  (p.  385).    A  part  of  these  readings  Homolle  does  not  himself  vouch  for. 

Ar/Aioi  i8pvcr[avTo]  .........  OAIO 

Zpya  TAIHEI  ..........  i   ILoXvKp  .  .  . 

eiKbVa  o-  ........  ^apiou  Trarpos  ov  .  .  . 

Ipywv  dOavdrtav  TrjvSe  avtOevro   Otols. 
©oivi'as 


LIII. 
Delos,  ii.     Homolle  in  Monuments  grecs,  1879,  p.  44.     Lowy  147. 

<3  p.u.Kap.  w  ^lAe'ratpe,  o-v  KCU  Oeiownv  dotSois 


/cparos,  o   /utev  ev 
01  8e  ^epoiv  re^vas  SCIKVU/ACVOI  CT^erepov, 
<i5s  TTOTC  8uo-7roAe/AOts  FaAarats  ^oov  "Apea  /xei£as 

^fAao-as  oiKet'wv  TroAAov  vTrepOev  opwv  * 
wv  eveKev  raSf.  <roi  Nc/c^parou  e/cxptra  epya 
Ofjuev  ev  a/J.(j><.pvTr)i. 
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LIV. 


Delos,  Naxos,  vi.  Bull.  Corr.  1879,  p.  3.  Arch.  Zt.  37  (1879),  p.  85.  IGA. 
407.  Ldwy  430.  Bustrophedon. 

NifcavSpi;  ^  avtOrjKev  €Krjf36\(ai.  lo^eaiprji 
^ovprj  AavooYKCft)  TOV  Na^t'ov,  e^o^os  dA.(A.)ea>jy 
Aeivo/aeveos  8«  Kao-iyvrJTr),  '&pd$ov  8'  aAo^os  ^[^v]. 

At  the  end,  Homolle  assumes  fj.[e]  and  another  line  ;  Gomperz  ju[e]  as  '  anadiplosis.' 

LV.     . 

Naxos,  vi.  Bull.  Corr.  1885,  p.  494.  Section  of  a  column,  the  inscription  run- 
ning up  and  down  in  17  lines.  No  connected  reading  is  possible  from  this  copy. 
The  end  seems  to  be  To05'  Alffa-xpos  xal  'A^^i/iji.  The  editor  suggests  also  e'wl 
fffjfn[a]  1.  I,  [an]6vefv  1.  14.  One  might  add  avv  •fiew  or  K[a\\o]<r^ivr]ffiv,  end  of 
1.  15;  .  .  .  TJ  efjs  <f>v[\rjs]  1.  IO. 

LVI. 

Amorgos,  vi.     Kumanudes  in  Eph.  1884,  p.  86.     Bustrophedon. 

JJs  Aa/xi/'ayopcco. 


LVU. 
Amorgos,  vi.     Mittheilungen  xi  (1886),  p.  97.     Leftward. 


Trarepos 


LVIII. 
Amorgos,  iv.     Mittheilungen  xi  (1886),  p.  106. 


€<TTr)<rev  rdSe 


LIX. 


Delos,  Cfo'05,  vi.    Bull.  Corr.  1883,  p.  254.    Lowy  i.    (Incomplete,  IGA.  380  a 
add.  p.  182.)      Restoration  uncertain:   I  give  Rohl's. 


re  a]/na  KaAo[v  ayaX/x'  CTTO 
is  /3[ovX]r)icnv  €Krj/36[, 
ol  Xtot,  Me[\av]os  Trarpwiov  ao-[ 
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LX. 
Chios,  v.     Bull.  Corr.  1879,  p.  316.     IGA.  382.     2 

eo-A.i}[s]   TOV[T]O  [y]vvaiKos  oBov  irapa.  rj^Ji/Se  TO 


-w;?  eo-[r]i 
opyrjs  8'  d[vr]'  ayaOfjs  Eua>  .  .  8175  ro 
eTre&Tirjfrev,  TOV  TrapaKOins 


The  dative  without  i,  avr-fj,  is  not  unparalleled  in  Ionic  inscriptions  of  the  fifth 
and  fourth  centuries.     See  Kohl's  note. 

LXI. 

Chios,  ii.     Bull.  Corr.  1879,  p.  326. 

'AcTTrcurias  vaov  re  /cat  evypcnrTOv  Oero 
Aioyevis   (cr)Topyas  dvTiTtvouo-a  ^apiv. 


LXII. 
Samps,  vi-v.     Bull.  Corr.  1880,  p.  485.     IGA.  384. 

[ev$ct8e]  X^pa/u-v^s  fJ-'  dve'^[r;]K[e]v  TTjprjL  ayaX/ia. 

LXIII. 
Samos,  Mac.     Bull.  Corr.  1881,  p.  486. 


os  rjfv 

iv  oVo-a  ewpyet 


9   yci/er'   dvSpoiv 
ois 


.......  a]v. 

LXIV. 

Olympia,  Melos,  vi-v.     IGA.  12  a  add.  (p.  169).     Lowy  25  Anhang  (p.  21). 
Fragment  of  a  duplicate  of  1098  a  RM. 

\®paa'v]pA)(Ov  TrcuSes  T[OV  .... 

LXV. 
Thera,  vi.     IGA.  465. 
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LXVI. 
Thera,  vi.     IGA.  466. 


6  KpiTo[/3]ov[A]ov  aaro  E[v/u.]vaoTas 
So  Rohl.     The  p  of  the  last  word  is  omitted  on  the  stone. 


LXVII. 

Thera  iv-ii.  Weil,  Mittheilungen  n  (1877),  p.  65.  "Vierzeilige  metrische 
Inschrift."  The  only  words  legible  are  reraprai  (end  of  v.  i)  and  ro'iffSe  (end  of 
v-3). 

LXVIII. 

Astypalaea,  iv-iii.     Bull.  Corr.  1879,  p.  483. 


A.prj<;  TrarpiSi  (TTrjae  fv9a.Se  TratSa  Ili' 
Tiiiayopav,  VIKT/S  vavp.a.\ov  ^ye/Aova. 


LXIX. 
Rhodes,  Mac.     Bull.  Corr.  1885,  p.  117. 

(a)  [ciKova  IlapfieviSoJs  OvyaTpbs  o-^erepas  /xc  Aa^ 

[/cat  KAetvw  /njar^p  /JLVOL/A   £TTL  TratSt  6e(rav. 
.  .  .  .  ou  8e  /x'  €^«  T€|u,evos  Atos,  o[<^>]pa  T' 
cifJif.nl/tv  eXwv  CK  Trvpos  d^avarov. 


(b)  [cjtKova  Ilap/xej/t'Sos  (cr)Tacrev  ^uyarpos  /u,[e  Aaiy 
Kai  KAetva)  jid 


LXX. 
Rhodes,  iii-ii.     Bull.  Corr.  1878,  p.  617. 

M  MfXirr)  TroAv/cAavre 


avSpl  Oavoixra.,  Teas  ovvfKa  ( 

LXXI. 
Rhodes,  Mac.     Lowy  186.     Supplements  of  Benndorf  and  Gomperz. 


....  KOI   'A$avaia[s   AivStas    .... 
['Aftivaijat  AtvSiai  xat  Ati 
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eous  OaelcrOe  [y] 
or[A.ev]yi8i  Kal  Sotois 
AiV[8o]v  av    te[po]v  aarrv  [7rap]a(rr[a8ov  •jypw 


ra  <I>iA.i7r7rov] 
CDi  [Trpdo-S 

©e'wv  ' 


LXXII. 
Rhodes,  Mac.     Lowy  201.     A  prose  inscription  accompanies. 

.....   KaA.]Ai'or[p]aTe  X£' 

......  s  KaOvTrepOe  8i<f>p<av 

............   oar  .  .  TO  vi»ca 


Tou  oA)8tos  OIKOS 


LXXIII. 


Cyprus,  Mac.  Bull.  Corr.  1879,  p.  168.  Deecke  (Collitz  Dial.)  n.  30.  An 
accompanying  inscription  in  Cypriote  characters  reads  "Ovaaos  ['Ovd]ffa(v)Tos 
(o-na-so-se-o-nai-sa-to-se)  . 


[*O]vao-o[s  'Ov]a(r[av]TOs  ^[T/JTTOD  6'to^u.evos. 
011  yap  7r[o]vi7pos  ewv,  [d]AAa  Si/caioraros, 
Trjv8'  e[0]f[p.r)^v  d[p]er^v  rots  7rapiouo-iv  opav. 


Lxxrv. 

Cyprus;  Cypriote  characters.     Deecke  (Collitz  Dial.)  n.  68. 


Kapo"ri[/:a]va£  KOI  TTOTI,  prfjrw  //.eya  •  /xiy  TTOT'  tpe.(.a-q<i 
^eots  <^>epc  [KO,  ^Jvarois  epepayu,e'va 
ou  yap  TI  eTrio-raiSj  a(v)^pa)7T£,  $eo 
0eois,  KVfif.prjva.1  7ra(v)ra  ra  avOpamoi 
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LXXV. 

Cyprus;   Cypriote  characters.     Deecke  (Collitz  Dial.}  n.  69. 
ra(v)  8i<£aTo(v)  8t)nao(v)  IIa<£(/a(v)  ye 


LXXVI. 
Cyprus;   Cypriote  characters.     Deecke  (Collitz  Dial.}  n.  71. 

eydi  ^[/xi]  'ApioroKpeVr/s  /<d  /xev  co-Tcurav 
fjL€/JLvap.€voi  eu/repyecrtas  ras  irai  eu  Trore  l/r/oe£a. 

LXXVII. 
Cyprus;   Cypriote  characters.     Deecke  (Collitz  Dial.)  n.  126. 

©eavtop  ®£OKA.eos  eKacrra  ju.   ayjiitrerv  • 
(Tt(s)  re  roSe  dyos  o~vXr;o-r;  TO(V)   8o 


The  first  line  is  prose  :  the  remainder  (an  imprecation  against  the  violator  of  a 
grave)  is  meant  as  verse.     After  <n'(s)  re  two  syllables  seem  to  have  fallen  out. 

Lxxvm. 

Cypriote  characters  on  vase.  Neubauer  in  Commentationes  in  honorem 
Theodori  Mommseni,  p.  689.  Deecke  n.  88.  The  beginning,  according  to 
Neubauer,  is  : 


(the  last  word  being  equivalent  to  tiroiria-a).     The  rest  is  yet  more  uncertain. 
Several  metrical  difficulties  would  be  removed  by  omitting  x^ov-    Compare  CXLII. 

LXXIX. 

Halicarnassus,  iv-iii.     CIG.  2260.     Lowy  60.     A  prose  inscription  precedes. 
•jroirj(Tf.v  MaKcSwv  AiOPVO&v  'HpaxAeoiTT/s. 

LXXX. 

Cedreae,  iv-iii.     Bull.  Corr.  1886,  p.  424. 

rj  fjidXa.  Kal  TO.VTO.V  b  KAetTTTTi'Sa  etcraro  Nikwv 
ei/cova  rciSc  K\vrop.  p.va.p-0.  Kal  6>/'iydvoi9> 

8apov  OTTWS  Ovofvri  Otov  ye'oas  a  y'  fvi  vauii 
rffjifva.  dyy«AAoi  Soipa 
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LXXXI. 
Didymi,  vi.     IGA.  489.    .  Bustrophedon. 

8e  etrrev  8t 


LXXXII. 
Ephesus,  iv.     CIG.  2984.     Lowy  88. 


[vjlos  narpo/cAeos  AatSaAos  ei/aydo-aro. 


LXXXIII. 

Cyme,  iii-ii.     Revue  Arch.,  1884  (3me  serie,  vol.  iv),  p.  93. 
(a)   IlocreiSwvtou  ZcrOi  fie  Kovpov  MeVropa  Xiov. 


(b)    Mevropa  TOV  Xtov  Aeijo-o-as,  ^eve,  rov  &  inro 

Xtas,  et9  "AiSos  8u»fWL  KaOe\KOfJLevov, 
ov  Xiirev  o/craeVr;,  TrarpiSos  8'  a7rovo<r^)tv  t8ou(ra 

£eivicrev  •%  yevcTtip'  dpyaAeots  ^evicts. 
afJi<t>oTepoicn  0   tcrov  ^w^s  ^/aovov  rjw&e  Motpa, 

etKoo-aTrei/Tae'rets  ^'  ijAiov  e^t'AtTrov. 
orjfiov  8c  crre^avos  TTIVUT^V  <ppfva  p.rjvvf.1  dvS/oos 

apTi<f>vov<i  '  AciTra  8'  aAyea  Trarpl  (f>i\iM. 

LXXXIV. 

Heraclea  Ponti,  iii-ii.     Mittheilungen  TV  (1879),  p.  48;   corrected  v  (1880), 
p.  83. 

'AA*«a8a 


ap/xcvos  ^v  £eivoicrtv  avrjp  oSe  /cat  <j!>iA[os  do-rois], 
tcrT^v  re  ev<f>po(rvvrji  8o^a[v  d«pa/ 


LXXXV. 
Megara,  vi-v.     Mittheilungen  via  (1883),  p.  181. 

[rjoi'Se  d?ro  A[ata]s  rav  8e/cctTa[v]  avfOrjKav  'A^[ 

LXXXVI. 
Corinth,  vi.     IGA.  20  (7). 

2t/xiW  /u,'  aveOrjKe  IIoT«8ci/rti)v[i  pava.KTi\. 
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LXXXVII.  ' 
Corinth,  vi.     IGA.  20  (12). 

[  ........   IIoT]«8d/r<ovt  fo.va.KTi. 

LXXXVIII. 
Corinth,  vi.     IGA.  20  (8). 


tav-fi    a.vf.[Orf\K.t  IIoTetSavt  /rdv[aKTi]. 


LXXXIX. 

Corinth,  vi.     IGA.  20  (62).     Bustrophedon. 

........   86s   ;(apieo-(o-)av  d<£op//.dv. 

Kohl  -Sot  or  -Scot  ;  but  86s  is  surely  meant,  in  spite  of  the  different  form  of  the  s- 

XC. 
Corinth,  vi.     IGA.  20  (63). 

[.  .  .  e7rayyei'A.a]s,   TV  8e  86s 

XCI. 
Corinth,  vi.     IGA.  20  (64). 


XCII. 
Corinth,  vi.     IGA.  20  (io8a)  add.,  p.  171. 

[.  .  .  €7r]ayyet'Xas,   TV  8e  86[s   ^a]/06e(r(o-)av  d/xot/rciv. 


XCIII. 
Corinth,  vi.     IGA.  18. 

[Mav]Spo:rvA.ov   ro8e 

xcrv. 
Olympia,  Corinth,  v.     IGA.  26  a  add.,  p.  171.     Cp.  Paus.  5,  10,  4. 

[va^ros  /u.€v  <£iaAav  ^pvo-e'ajv  exet'  ^K  ^  [Tavdypas] 
[TOI  AaKe8ai|U.ovtot  cru/xj/xa^ia  T'  dvfe'^ev]. 

[Suipov  O.TT   'Apyet'aiv  «ai  'A^a]vaiwv  /cat  ['IdvwvJ, 
[TO.V  Sexdrav  vt'Ka?  etv]eKa  TOV  TTO[X€/XOV]. 
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»       XCV. 
Olympia,  Argos,  v.     IGA.  41.     Lowy  30. 

£wov  '  A.OavoSwpov  re  Kai  'A(ra>7roSa>pou  roSe  pepyov. 


Usener  {Altgriechischer  Versbau,  p.  38)  guesses  that  the  poet  may  have  intended 
to  say  'AflavoS^Tou  and  'AffcairoSd-rov. 

XCVI. 
Epidaurus,  vi-v.     Kabbadias,  Eph.  1885,  p.  198. 

KoXXiorpaTos  avfdrjKe  rail  'A(TK(A.)a7ri[(o]i  6  /nayipos- 
Probably  meant  as  a  verse.     The  A.  of  the  god's  name  is  omitted. 

XCVII. 

Epidaurus,  iii.  Inscription  in  five  parts.  Kabbadias,  Eph.  1885,  p.  65  flg. 
Wilamowitz-Moellendorf,  Isyllos  von  Epidauros,  Berlin  1886.  Compare  Baunack, 
'  Studien?  I.  I,  Leipsic  1886;  Blass,  der  Paean  des  Isyllos,  Jahrb.  fiir  Philol., 
1885,  p.  822. 

(I) 

*Icrv\Aos  SwKparevs   'ETTtSavptos  avedrjKf 
MaXearai  Kai 


8a/xos  cts  apUTTOKpaTiav  avSpas  a[i]  7rp[o]ayoi 
avros  lo-^uporepos,  opOovrai  yap  e£ 
5       eu  8e  TIS  KaAuis  Trpoa^^ets  Oiyydvoi 

TraXtj/  cirayKpovtav,  KO\O£<JW  8S.fJ.og  d<r<f)aXfa'Tfpo<;. 
rdvof.  TOLV  yvwfuav  TOK   ^xov  Ka'  «Xeyov  Kai  vvv  Xe'yw. 
ev^a/xav  dvypat/'ev,  at  K'  eis  ravSe  rav  yvw/oiav 
6  VO/AOS  O./UV.  ov  CTreSet^a.      eyevro  8'  OVK  aveu 

/    (*) 

10       rovS'  tapov  dcuu  /iotpai  vo/xov  ryupev  *IcruXXos 
a<f)OtTOv  dfvaov  yepas  d^avaYcwcri  Oeolcriv, 
KO.L  viv  aTras  8a/AOS  Oe@fJ.ov  6ero  TraTpt'Sos  dfias, 
Xapa?  dvacr^ovTcs  /MaKapecrcriv  es  ovpavbv 
ot  KCV  dpiCTTCvwcri  TToXiyos  TacrS'  'ETrtSavp 
^5       Xe'^acr^at  re  aVSpas  Kat  CTrayyctXat  Kara 

OlS  TToXtOU^OS  V7TO  CTTEpVOlS   dpCTtt  TC   Kai 

1  The  stone  has  0EON. 
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Toicnv  eVayyeAAev  KOL  Tro/jLirevev  <r<£e 

&oi/3<ai  dvaKTi  vioii  re  'Acr/cAaTnax,  la-njpi 

eifjuKrw  ev  AevKotcri,  8d<£vas  crre^xxvois  TTOT    ATroAAco, 
20      Trot  8'  'Ao-KAa7riov  epvea-L  eAatas  ri/Jicpo<l>vX\ov, 

dyvws  TTOyLiTreueiv  Kat  eTrev^ecr^at  TroAiaTais 

Tracriv  det  8iSd/u,ev  TCKVOIS  T'  eparav  uyteiav, 

rav  Ka\OKaya6iav  r   'ETrtSaupoi  det  peVev  j  dvS/awi/ 

evvofAiav  re  xat  elpdvav  Kal  irXovrov  d/xe/x.<^^, 
25       ay>cus  e^  wpav  VO/AOV  dec  rovSe  (re/^ovras. 

TOI  K'  d/A(ov  7re/3i^>etSotT'  cvpvoira  Zevs- 

(3) 

MaAos  erev^ev  'ATroAAwvos  MaAedra 
y8o)//.ov  Kat  Ovfriais  rjyXaicrev  reynevos. 
ouSe  KC  0eo-(raAtas  ev  Tpt/cxr/i  Tmpa^eo/s 
3°      eis  dSuTov  /Caracas  'AcrKX.r)Tnov,  et  /u,^  e^>'  dyvov 
'ATToAAcovos  y8a)/x,oC  ^verats  MaAedra. 

(4) 
"IcrvAAos  'AoTvAatSat  e-n-eOrjKe  pavTevo-acrOai  ol 

l  rav  ?raiavos  ev  AeA</>ots,  ov  e7ror/(re  eis  TOV  'ATroA- 
Awva  Kai  TOV   AcrKAaTTiov,  77  Awtov  01  xa  etiy  dyypd- 
35       <^>OVTI  TOV  Tratava.      cfidvTtvcre  Aoitov  01  Ka  et/icv  dy- 
Kat  O.VTIKO.  Kat  es  TOV  vcrTepov  ^povov- 

FEET. 

detcraTe  Aaot  £a$eas  evvaeTa[v]  I-5 

(5Se  yap  <^aTis  eveVovo-'  i^Av-  6-9 

6'  es  aKoas  Trpoyovtov  dju.eTepa)v,  w  4>ot^8e  'AvroA-  10-12 

4°      Awv.      'EpaTW  /Aovo-av  irarrjp  Ztvg  Ae'ytTai  MdA[wi]  I3~J6 

So/xev  TrapaKoiTiv  6(TLOi<n  yd/xots-      $Aeyuas  8',  [os]  r7~r9 

TraTpt'S'  'ETriSavpov  Ivaiev,  Ovyaripa.  Md[A]ov  y[a/*]-  20-23 
et,  Tav  'EpaTW  yf.lvo.ro  p,drr]p,  KAeo(^>7;yu,a  8'  6vofj.d<r0r).   CK        24-28 

8e  <$Aeyva  ye'veTO,  AtyAa  8'  6vofj.d<rOrj  '   r68'  e7rwvv/x.ov,  29~32 
45       TO  KaAAos  8e  Kopcovts  CTT€K\r)6r).3     KaTtSwv  Se  6 


1  Wilamowitz  conjectures  (S^fTrej/,  with  much  probability. 

2  So  Kabbadias.     Wilamowitz  eVj/ae'raft]. 

3  Wilamowitz  has  persuaded  himself  that  the  words  e'/c  5e  .  .  .  eweK\^0rj  stand 
as  Isyllus  intended.     But  the  author,  however  little- merit  he  may  have  as  a  poet, 
has  not  elsewhere  put  words  without  meaning  or  construction.     The  sense  demands 
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FEET. 

TO^OS  $o?/?os  e/A  MaXou  So/xots  irapOevtav  wpav  37~4° 

8'  t/AepoeVrcov  €7re'/?as,  Aaraite  /cope  4r~44 

o-€/3o/nai  <re  •   ev  Se  0ua)8ei  re/xeVei  re-  45~48 

KCTO  !  w  AiyAa.      yovi/Aav  8'  cAvo-ev  coSiva  Atos  49~52 

5°      [Trjats  /u,era  M[o]ipav,  Aa^eo-ts  re  /xaia  dyaud.      liriKXrf  53~5^ 

eriv  Se  viv  AiyXas  /xarpos  'Acr/cAaTrtov  ajj/oyaa^e  57"^ 

ATToAXwv,  TOV  J/OCTWV  TravcrTOpa.,  8(j)Trjpa  tiytetas,  61-63 

/Lieya  Sw/o^/Aa  ftpoTols.      i'e  Traiav,  ic  Tratav,  ^at/oev2  64-68 

'Acr/cAaTTte,  rav  o-af  'ETri'Savpov  /xarpoTroAtv  au-  69-71 

55       £w,  evapyrj  8'  vyteiav  iirnrifji/7roi<s  <f)peai  Kal  eroi-  72~75 
[w.<nv  a/AOts.      te  Tratav,  ic  Tratai/. 

(5) 

/cai  ro8e  CT^S  a/oerijs,  'AcrKA^Trte,  rovpyov 

cy  KCtVoicrt  ^povois  o/<a  8^  crrparov  ^ye 

ets  ^TrdpTrjv,  f.6iXu>v  dveAetv  /3acrtA7yi'8a 
60      TOIS  8'  'AcrKAi;7rto[s  ^]A^e  /8oa^oo[s]  e^ 

Tt/xcov  'Hpa/cAeos  yeveav,  as  <£ei'8eTO  apa  Zevs. 

rovra/ct  8'  ^A#e  o^'  6  Trais  ex  BouoTropov  ^A^ev  Ka/xv<o[v],3 

TW  TV  ya  Trocrret'^ovrt     cruvavTTycras  cruv  oTrAoicriv 

Aayu,7To/u,evos  ^pvcreots,  'AaKAaTrie.      7ra?s  8'  ecriSoiv  <re 
65      XArcrero  Xe'/°'  opeywv  i/ceV^t  fj.v6(M  ere  Trpoo-avroiv, 

u  ajtATTOpos  etyu-i  reaiv  Swpwv,  'AcTKA^Trte  Ilatai/, 

dAAa  p.'  €7rot'KT£tpov."      TV  8e  p,ot  ra8e  eAe^as  eVapyty, 

"  ^apcrei,  Kaipcoi  yap  orot  a.<f>i£opat,  dAAa  fteV  avra, 

rots  AuKeSai/xovt'ots  ^aAeTras  aTro  Krjpas  epv£as, 

something  like  ^K  8e  4>Ae7t5a  Ovydrrjp  ol  yevfro,  A?y\a,  S'  6vo/j.d<rdr)  TO (0)8' 
iir&vvfjios,  airb  KoXAeus  8^  Kopwi/ls  €TreK\-fi0t]  (still  better  would  be  OTT^  /cciXXeos 
Kopwvls  8"  tireK\-f]Ori') .  That  is,  she  was  named  AfyXa  after  her  father  4>Xe7t$oy, 
which  is  intelligible  enough.  Compare  v.  51.  G.  Schultz  in  the  Berliner  Philol. 
Wochenschrilt,  1887,  n.  4,  p.  101,  proposes  to  omit  8'  bvo^aQit  after  AfyAo,  but 
this  is  not  a  satisfactory  remedy. 

1  Te/ceTo  (T)ftj/  Semitelos,  —  a  certain  correction. 

2  x0"?6  'AffK\aTrie  and   (just  below)   oS^oi/  were  certainly  intended,  as  Wila- 
mowitz  has  pointed  out. 

8  See  p.  59.     Wilamowitz  ^X06»/  (6)  icd/jivwv. 

4  TW  70  iroffTeixovri  (Wilamowitz)  is  more  probable  than  r6  y'  airoa-Tfixovri. 
The  moment  meant  seems  to  'be  that  of  the  arrival  of  the  boy  (Ji\dtv  \.  62)  at  the 
temple. 
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7°      owe/cot  TOVS  <&oij3ov  xpr)(Tfj.ov<;  <r<o£oj'Ti  SIKCU'WS, 

ov<s  /xavrcucra/xevos  7rapeTa£e  iroXrfi  Av/coupyos.  " 

a>s  o  fiey  ox^ero  €TTI  ^TraprT/v,  eyu,e  8'  <3[p]o-e  v[d]i;/oux 

dyyeiAai  Aa/ceSat/xovt'ots  iXOovra  TO  Otiov, 

•KavTa.  fj.d\'  e^eias-      ot  8'  avSyaravTos  aKovo-av 
75       crwreipav  </>iy/xav,   Ao"KX^7rte,  xai  cr</>    etrawcras. 

ot  8e  cKa/av^av  Travras  ^cvtats  ere  SeKecr^at 

crwTT^pa  evpv^opov  Aa/ceSac'/toi/o?  dycaAeovre?. 

ravra  rot,  (3  |U.ey'  apLcrre  Oewv,  aveOrjKev  "IcnAAos 

Tl/XWV  (T^V  d/0£T7jv,   tOVtt^,    WCTTTCp   TO   St'KaiOV. 

XCVIII. 
Epidaurus,  Mac.     Kabbadias  in  Eph.  1885,  p.  194. 

Apiyxos  Trats  ®f.o8wpov  6Xv/ji7rLKov  fvOdS"  dyoiva 
'  av6rjfj.ap  Spo/ueW  ^eoS  ets  KAurov  aAcros, 
,  Trarpts  Se  /xot  ITTTTIOV  *Apyos. 


XCIX. 
Tegea,  Mac.     Bull.  Corr.  1885,  p.  512. 

"AiSos  £ts  ewas  6  AOIKWV  SoXwi  e(f)0i(rev  " 
Aa        .......... 

avros  8'  elAe  /aopos  Kat  avyyovov,  f}viK.a. 


C. 

Sparta,  vi.  IGA.  56.  Bustrophedon.  A  very  difficult  inscription.  As  a 
possible  contribution  to  its  solution,  I  will  suggest  that  the  C  in  the  middle  of  the 
second  line  is  probably  the  Laconian  mark  of  interpunction  (see  IGA.  29  and  54), 
and  that  in  two  of  the  older  inscriptions  found  at  Delos  (see  above  n.  LIV  and 
LIX)  HK  does  duty  as  CK-.  We  have,  unless  I  am  mistaken,  two  iambic  trimeters. 
In  the  first  line  riavvt  l<av  (=  ta>v),  and  in  the  second,  [ira]xvt?ov  at  rts  8«r/a'ot  may 
be  worth  considering,  but  I  cannot  propose  a  probable  restoration  of  the  whole. 

CI. 
Sparta,  vi-v.     IGA.  78. 

Aa/Awvcov  dvfOrjKf.  'A0avata[i]    IIoAtd^oM, 
I'iKau's   Tavra  ar'  ovS^s  TrrjiroKa.  raiv  vuv. 
A  prose  inscription  follows. 
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CII. 
Sellasia,  vi-v.     IGA.  62  a  add.,  p.  1  74. 

Aio<r/ca>pot<nv  a 


cm. 

Olympia,  v.     Kirchhoff,  Arch.  Zt.  39  (1881),  p.  83.     IGA.  536.     Lowy  33. 
[rXavK«t]i?  fie  KaAwv  yeve[ai  f]aAet[o]s  CTrotei. 
[rXjav/a^s  6  AvKKi8ea>   [TU>]I  'Ep/x^i  'Pj^Jyivos. 

Inscription  mentioned  by  Pausanias,  5,  27,  8.     The  hexameter  of  the  artist  is  in 
Elean,  the  prose  dedication  in  the  Ionic  of  Rhegium. 

CIV. 

Olympia,  vi.     Kirchhoff,  Arch.  Zt.  39  (1881),  p.  84.     IGA.  5523. 
[  .......   Trpojrepa)  8'   fTra.Tf.1   A[a/xao-]i7T7ros 

/cXeivorepav  Se  TroAiv  TrarpiS'   I[^K€   .   .    .] 


CV. 
Olympia,  vi-v.     Kirchhoff,  Arch.  Zt.  39  (1881),  p.  169.     IGA.  563.       . 

........   avtOrjKe  /AC  Trais   6   [Iljt^wvos 

[TratSas  vix^aas   .  .  .JK/aar^s  oraStov. 

CVI. 

Olympia,  v.  Kirchhoff,  Arch.  Zt.  37  (1879),  p.  161.  IGA.  355.  Lowy  416. 
Two  fragments.  Ro'hPs  restoration,  based  on  Pausanias  6,  10,  9,  but  not  certain, 
is  as  follows  : 

[eiKoVa  AiaXetos  ravS'  'Ayi]a8as  avtO^-rjKf], 
[TTV£  irais  vtKa(ra]s  KaXov  d[ywva  Aios]. 


TOV  cv  Aty]tVat  /A'  i[8oi!  ev^aSe  /repyov]. 

CVII. 

Olympia,  Orestheum,  \.  IGA.  98.  A  fragment  ;  but  the  inscription  was  repeated 
on  the  same  stone,  in  much  later  times;  the  restoration  is  therefore  easy.  See 
also  Pausanias  6,  10,  9. 

(TeAAwv  ToV8'  aviOrjKf.  Aai;)Lt)[ovo5  dyXaos  wtos] 

("Apxas  'O[p]£)o-^acnos,  7r[t)^  €vi  Trawri  /cparaiv]. 
Here  [  ]  means  lost  entirely,  (  )  preserved  only  in  the  later  copy. 
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CVIII. 
Olympia,  iv.     Arch.  Zt.  37  (1879),  p.  -145.     Lowy  94.    Compare  Paus.  6,  i,  4. 

'EAAl/VWV  rjpXov  TOT£  'OXvfJLTTial  rfVLKCL  fj.01 


'OAi)//,7rid8a 
ad\o(f)6poi<;  '  TO  8e  Sevrepov  auns  e 
.      via?  8'  ^v  TpanAos  ' 


CIX. 

Olympia,  Sparta,  iv.     Arch.  Zt.  37  (1879),  p.  151.     Lowy  99.     Anthol.  PaL 
xiii,  1  6. 

^Tra/DTas  /ACV  [/8ao~tX^es  e/xot]  Trarepes  Kai  d 

[a/3/Aa.O~l   8'   WKTJTToScOV  ITTTTWl/]   ViKWO"a  KwiCTKO. 

et/cova  rav8'  e[o-Tao-e']   /xoi/[av]  8e 

'EAAaSos  e/c  7rao~as  ro[i/]Se  Xa/Beiv  orec^avov. 

eas  KaAAt/cAeos  tiror 


ex. 

Olympia,  iv.     Arch.  Zt.  37  (1879),  p.  144.     Lowy  103,  with  new  facsimile. 


picra 
rpis  Iv 
Aeus 


Despite  the  objections  of  Purgold  (see  Lowy)  to  the  reading  vl6s,  the  artist's  in- 
scription seems  to  me  a  verse,  on  account  of  the  position  of  the  genitive 
Tla,TpoK\fos. 

-CXI. 

Helicon,  Mac.      Bull.  Corr.  1879,  p.  447.      Another  copy,  Mittheilungen,  v 
(1880),  p.  124.     I  have  made  some  tentative  supplements. 

.............  TIAEME  .... 

.   .    .   a[e$]Aov  ?  dAAa  Tat  re'^vai  o-o<£os 
...   os  avAau  (ftQoyyov  f.v  Trpocrap/Aoo-as, 
],  oTTtJS  fJ.e\L)(pov  aTrva-ai  ^te'Aos 

Tl[0£l]s  TTpOS   Tep/J.0,  KO.ipl.OV  pV0/J.£)l. 

[a]Ais  Se  [7r]a  •7rap[7;]yu,€vo6s  aeiS'  det', 
OUTWS  ei^s  f-v  TWI  /xeAei  TroAAa  <^>do-6s. 
Toioo-8'  cwv  afipar'  ey  Moucrav  e/*€, 
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dywj/os,  cr<£ai  Trarpai  [jujeya  KAeos. 
a  0e(T7rta  8'  eoi/cev  ov  /xovo/x  (f>epav 
dVSpas  fJ.a^rjTo.'s  dAAa  /cai  e/A  /xoucrais  aK/oous. 


CXII. 

Thebes,  Mac.     Bull.  Corr.  1879,  p.  387. 


rj  /noAo.  877  (re  <£i'Ao>s  VTrtSt^aro  ycua  inro  Ko 

oXfiiov  atwvos  /u-aKos  d/x.«i/'a/xei'o[v]  ' 
Kai  crot  ye  <apaia  X^Pts  ^^[^ev  ajirn;,  'AptcrTODV, 
Setvov  [eAev^Jeptav  TO£)  Se'oyxop  .......  ] 

The  editor  questions  his  own  restoration  of  the  last  line. 

CXIII. 
Haliartus,  vi-v.     Mittheilungen  v  (1880),  p.  133.     IGA.  149. 

KaXAca  Atyt$(0)oio,   TV  8'  ev  Trpa(r(<j)*j   [w]  TrapoSwra 

See  note  J,  p.  117. 

CXIV. 

Elatea,  Mac.     Bull.  Corr.  1881,  p.  451. 

CTTI  $iAat.      e?rt  Aiovucruoi. 

w  ^eVe,   rovS'  e[(rd]pa  Aiovucrtov,   1786  ywatKa 

rov8e  [<I>]tAav,   7rvev/xa  Ai7rov[o-av   6/xoS]. 
€Kv[a  Ai7rJovra[sJ, 


In  verse  4  Efl  .  .  EEAETEK  :  re  I8e  seems  unlikely.     In  verse  5,  after  Odvaros, 
TA  ......  O2  :  I  have  little  confidence  in  what  I  have  written,  but  y\tffxp^Taros 

does  not  commend  itself. 

CXV. 
Elatea,  iii.     Lowy  135  c,  Nachtrag,  p.  388.     Bull.  Corr.  1887,  p.  345. 

[VJoTvid  'A$avcua  ro8e   ............ 

TO  Trperrov  cv  ^aAKoii  tr  ........ 

c£  6o-tW  Ipycov  d/c/)O^t[via]    .....   KO.I   .   .   . 

TToAActKi  KaAAtre^vwt  <f>(arl     .   .  cr  .   .  r)p  .  . 
TWI  cr<f>£  KOL  EuKAetSiys  /xovcra  .   .   .   tepos   .   .   • 
dei/xv^o-Tots  evAoy[t']as 
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CXVI. 
Elatea,  iv-iii.     Bull.  Corr.  1886,  p,  367. 

TrovTiW  iTTTTO/Ae'SovTi  IIocr£t8uiv<  Xpovou  vie? 
r/  TroXts  ev^afj.evr/  TOixrS'  avtOrjKC  OtG)i 

(rur^pas  vTrep  Trpoyovwv  re  KOL  avrSiv 

KO.I  yfjs   KO.I  TCK6WV   Kdi   (T</)£T£/3WV  aAo 


CXVII. 
Elatea,  Mac.     Bull.  Corr.  1886,  p.  383. 

3)  fjiaXa  8rj  <j>Oi[J.t.v6v  (re  K\VTO.  Trail's,  aSe  'EAarcia, 
KaXolcri,  Aa/xort/xe,  Kv&uvei  Xoyots. 

yap  Kat  afiwyaos,  d*c[/Aa]ts  evi  crw^>povos  iJ/Ja 

8a/xacr^ets  Ovfj.ov  w/cetai  vocrwt. 
8'  d/u.^t  reov  /xariyp  rac^ov  oixxpov  auaev 
w  oreva^ouo-a  op^avav  TE/CVOV  ^apiv. 


CXVIII. 
Delphi,  iv.     Bull.  Corr.  1882,  p.  447.     Compare  Paus.  6,  4,  i. 


Trarpav,  [2a>](rio-T/3aTOu  vie, 
f,  KaAXtcTTOts  T*  ^yXatVas  o-T£<^avots- 
TravKpdnov  rpts  'OAv/tTria,  Sts  8'  evi 
8'  £ 
[T]OVS 

8'  d,VTi[7raA.ovs  Travjra 


CXIX. 

Delphi,  iv-iii.  Bull.  Corr.  1881,  p.  434.  A  version  of  the  oracle  of  Herod.  I. 
65,  in  letters  of  the  fourth  century  or  later.  From  a  manuscript  in  the  Barberini 
library  at  Rome,  containing  copies,  by  another  hand,  of  inscriptions  collected  by 
Cyriacus  of  Ancona.  This  inscription  must  share,  to  some  extent,  in  the  grave 
doubts  which  have  been  cast  on  the  other  oracle,  CIG.  1724.  Other  instances  of 
humbuggery  on  Cyriacus's  part  in  the  matter  of  inscriptions  have  been  lately 
pointed  out  by  Mommsen,  Jahrbucher  der  k'on.  preuss.  Kunstsamml.  IV  (1883), 
p.  78,  and  Kubitschek,  Arch.  Epigr.  Mittheil.  aus  Oesterreick,  viu  (1884),  P-  IO2- 
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The  nature  of  the  mistakes  in  the  present  document  are  in  favor  of  its  genuine- 
ness;  particularly  T  for  I  in  5i£u. 

s,  <3  AvKoepye,  eyu,ov  TTOTI  TTLOVO.  vrjov, 


8i[£]ui  et  (re  6f.ov  /AavrcvoxyAeu  ^e  /cat  dVSpa  ' 
/xaAAov  rot  #£ov  lAiro/iat  I/A/ACVCU,  to  Auxdcpfye]. 

cxx. 

Delphi.  Mac.  J.  Schmidt,  Mittheilungen  V  (1880),  p.  198.  He  fancies  a 
restoration  like  the  following  : 

[  .....   rdSe  <TrffJLCL\  TraTrjp  aveOyKC  K  ..... 
[cts  'At'&iv  TOV  f7rffJuj/€  6oS>L  vf]ov  afj.7TVKi  Moi/aa, 

understanding  a/u7ru|  as  '  wheel.' 

CXXI. 

Anactorium,  vi-V.     CIG.  I794g,  restored  by  Rohl,  IGA.  330,  thus: 
[TTOVTOS   .    .   .   dTrjwAAv'   os  'A/jt[7rpaKiav  TTOT'  evaicv]. 

CXXII. 

Pharsalus,  v.  IGA.  325.  Better  Lolling,  Mittheilungen  vn  (1882),  p.  226. 
Fick  (Collitz  Dial?)  n.  324.  Meister,  Griech.  Dialekte  I.  p.  291.  Cauer,  Delecttis 
(2d  edit.)  n.  393.  I  give  Cauer's  version  : 

[<ra/Aa  rjoS'  a  /xarry/s  AioKAeat  «ro-Tao-'  ' 

[SaKpv  ^ejaxra  or'  a.va>p  <os  oAero  tov  d 
[ras  Swpov  ?  Meve]K\€a  re,  os  dSeA^eos  ecrcrTaye  Ao[ij3av]. 

[TTUS  Si  KaJTOtKTtpas  avSpa  dya^ov  Trapmo. 


Verse  2:  Rohl  [^^Jcwt]  os  TTOT'  ovcop  &s  oAero;  Meister  [tu']bs  Awrdvopos  &\ero; 
Fick  [irals]  6  Sawrdvopos  &\€TO;  Lolling  [.  .  .  yo]tacra,  or'  aviapces  &\ero.  Verse  3: 
Rohl  .....  4\Tftos  a5f\<f>ebs  Hffffraye  \o[iBdv]  ;  Meister  [trap  Se  Ato]KA.eo[t  f  ]J»s 
r'  'Ayf\[aos];  Fick  [<rol  df,  AioJwXea,  rtlos  dSeX^ebs  Hffffraye  \o[i&dv], 


CXXIII. 

Pherae,  iv-iii.     Lolling,  Mittheilungen  vn  (1882),  p.  234. 
irarpl   [M]a[yv7/]o-tKAtas   €7T€ 


The  last  words,  according  to  Lolling,  are  a  '  nachtrdglicher  zusafz.'  He  restores 
[n]o[ya]ff«X[rf]o5,  which  does  not  seem  a  very  probable  name.  Could  we  suppose 
the  beginning  gone,  [<ra.ua  r6S']  'Affraydpai  irarpl  [n]aa  iK\ias  eW0et/<ej/  would  be 
possible. 
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CXXIV. 
Pherae,  iv-iii.     Bull.  Corr.  1883,  p.  61. 

<r<ai£<Dv  fjiev  TTLO-TIV,  TI/AWV  Sc  dp[eTav]   0aves  <J58c, 
KaAAwx  2a  .....  ,  TrarptSo?   ex   Teyeas. 

cxxv. 
Larisa,  iv.     Lolling,  Mittheilungen  vm  (1883),  p.  23. 

iiovo-cus  EvpuSayiias  avfdrjKf.  wos  KpaTepatbu, 
TO/A  TTOTC  to)  A.e[i]7roi  Tcpi/a^opo?  cro^>ia. 

CXXVI. 

Metapontum,  vi.     Bustrophedon.     Rohl,  Smagines  XV,  5  (p.  37).     Cauer, 
(2d  ed.)  n.  277. 

fdvaJ;  'HpaicXei?. 


/A    tTret,   o  rot  *cepajU,cs  /A    avfOyKt.  Or 

8os   Se     '  iv 


Killer,  Jahrb.  fur  Philol.  127,  p.  144,  proposes  6  (5e)  TO*. 


CXXVII. 


Sybaris,  ii.     Comparetti,  Journal  of  Hellenic  Studies  III,  p.  1  14.     Orphic  gold 
tablet  from  a  tomb,  like  Kaibel  1037. 


dAA   OTrorav  ^fvjfrj  TrpoXtTrwv  <^»aos  deA.tbio 

Se^-tov  e[vv]otas  Sei  Ttva  7T€<f>vX.a.y/JLevov  cv  /xdAa  Trdvra. 

TO  TrddrjfJia,  r68'  OUTTW  Trpocrde  f.irejr6vOf.i<;  ' 
os  ti  e(A€et)vov  e^  avQpwTrov.      cptt^os  es  yaAa  ITTCTCS- 
^atp(e),  ^atpe,  Se^tav  68ot7rop(aiv). 
Aetitoivas  TC  icpous  xaT*  oAo-ea  $e[p]ere[<^>]oveta5. 

cxxvra. 

Sybaris,  ii.  Comparetti,  Journal  Hell.  Studies  III,  p.  115.  Three  more  gold 
tablets  of  the  same  sort.  Their  contents  partly  coincide.  Comparetti  gives  con- 
flate readings  thus  (a,  3,  r  distinguishing  the  parts  that  are  peculiar  to  one  or  two)  : 

Ka.6apu>v.  KaOapa  ^Oovi(av  /3axrtXeia, 
Ev/2ouAevs  TC  [$eoi  T'  euSat/aoves  aAAoi]. 
Kat  yap  eya>v  v/xwv  yevo?  o\/3iov  eu^o/nea  e?vai, 
TTOIVOLV  8'  avTaTTCTio"'  [O.VT']  Ipywv  OUTI  St/caaov  " 
eir'  €/t€  Moip'  eSd/aao-o-e  xai  a$dVaToi  6eo6  aAAot 
(ftpovrrji)  T'  dorepOTriJi  Te  xai  (ai^aAocvrt) 
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!KVK\OV  8'  e^€7TTav  fiapvirevOtos  dpyoAeoio, 
i/xeprov  8'  CTreySav  ore^avov  TTOCTI  Kap7raAi/«H<n 
8e(77roivas 

r  vw  8'  iK£T7;s  ayjo)v  17x0)  Trapa  Xlepcre^wctav 
^,  ^     -<  ws  /xe  Trp6cf>p(av  Trt/juf/rji.  eSpas  £S  (ras 
V. 


f  o\(3u  KOL  /AaKapio-Tc,  ^eos  8'  IOTJI  dvrt  /Sporoio 
(  epic^os  es  yoA.'  ITTCTOV. 

CXXIX. 

Posidonia,  vi.     Leftward.     Curtius,  Arch.  Zt.  38  (1880),  p.  27.     IGA.  542. 

tSa  8e/cara[v]. 


cxxx. 
Syracuse,  v.     IGA.  509.     Rohl  restores  : 


ou   ic[ti88]iy[X]o   [t]e[t  XP]W10  ^]^[T]O  Ka[ra]  f  epy[a], 
as  prose  followed  by  a  hexameter. 

CXXXI. 
Olympia,  Gela,  vi.     Arch.  Zt.  40  (1882),  p.  87.     IGA.  512  a. 

IlavTap^s  fJ-'  avtOyKe  Mcve/cpdrios,   Aio[s   a^Aov] 
[ap/wiri  viKatras,  TreSov  CK  xAeiJTOv  FcXoaiov. 

CXXXII. 

Vase,  Athens,  vi.      Leftward.      Kumanudes  in  'AOfivatov,   IX    (1881),  p.    3. 
Kirchhoff,  Mittheilungen  vi  (1881),  p.  106. 

os  vvv  6p\r)<rTiav  TTCIVTCDV  aToAwTaTa  irtufcft 
TOV  ro8c  ....... 

CXXXIII. 
Vase,  Magna  Graecia,  vi.     Rohl,  IGA.  550,  reads  doubtingly: 

8ts  Tret  7ri>[£]  *Ipos  rotov  vv  fTrdf 


"  bis  alicubi  pugilatu  Irus  tale  vas  adeptus  est  quo  funderet."    The  last  word  is 
XEEN.     See  p.  74. 
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CXXXIV. 
Vase,  Boeotia,  v.    IGA.  219. 

Xap7ys  low/ce  EurrAot'tovt'  /AC. 
See  p.  47. 

CXXXV. 

Vase,  v.     CIG.  8157.     Counterpart  of  Kaibel  1099  (CIG.  8154),  but  with  two 
orthographical  differences. 


CXXXVI. 

Vase,  iv.     C.  Smith  in  Journal  of  Hellenic  Studies,  vi  (1885),  p.  372.     Smith 
guesses  from  Rhodes. 

<£iA.TOs  'fjiii  ras  KaXSs   a  /cvAi£  a.  TroiKiAa. 
The  editor  *iArws;  but  see  p.  70. 

CXXXVII. 

Silver  spoon  with  Cypriote  characters.     Deecke  (Collitz  Dial.)  n.  6l. 
'A/ii(/4)us  KdTeOrjKf.  TOLL  Glut  rat  ToXyuu. 

CXXXVIII. 

Attic,  vi.     Kabbadias  in  Eph.  1886,  p.  133.    Acropolis  1886. 
liroir](rev  o  Xi[os]« 


[  ......  avt^OrjKev  'A-Oyvaiai  7roAiou^o)[i]. 

I  have  not  taken  the  first  line  as  verse.     If  it  is,  "Apxeppos  iroi-naev  was  intended. 


CXXXIX. 


Att.  v.     Kumanudes,  'Mfouov,  X,  p.  523.     Kirchhoff,  Hermes  xvn  (1882), 
p.  623. 

oiSc  Trap  'EAA^o-TTOVTOv  a7ro)Xeo*av  dyXaov  rjfirjv 
afJitvoi,  cr(f>eT€pav  8'  €VK\fi<rafj.  irarpt'Sa, 


aurois  8'  aOa.va.Tov  p-vrjf^'  aperf)? 


CXL. 
Cos,  iii-ii.     Journal  of  Hellenic  Studies,  vi,  p.  259. 

etKova  /ArjTpos  T^vSc  ®das   .  .  FIG  ...... 

vies  'Apicrrei'Sou  (rnjcrav 
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rj  Trarpos  e£  dya$ov  /3A.aorou(ra  yovalvi  ©davros 
yvrfcriov  cuXoytas  a^^iOtTO  OT£<£avov. 

Au/xav.      ©das-      'Ava£aydpas«      Ato»cX^s.      AeuwSas.      'AvSporeXr/s. 


CXLI. 

Delos,  unknown  time.     Vase-inscription,  quoted  in  a  temple-inventory  of  the 
second  century,  Bull.  Corr.  1882,  p.  29  flg.  (=  Dittenberger,  Syll,  Inscr.,  n.  367), 

l.4i. 

'loruueu?  p  aveOrjKev  KoXAwvos  vTrep,  <^>tA.'  "ATroAAov, 

rr;v8e  a~vva.fj.<ftoTepoi<;  €VTv\ir)v  owacrov. 
Usener  conjectures  -rbv  6e  for  r^vSe. 

CXLII. 
Delos,  unknown  time.     Similar  vase-inscription,  quoted  in  same  inventory,  1.  46. 

"Hp[a]i  ©j/pis  TiJvSe  avtOrjucv  Trats  'A/wavrov. 
Before  Dittenberger,  'Hpx'tfripis  was  read. 

CXLJII. 

Delos,  unknown  time.     Another  quoted  vase-inscription  in  same  inventory, 
1.49. 

MwSios  'Apre/i^s  ©eoKptrou  'ATrd 


Meant  as  verse,  according  to  Dittenberger. 

CXLIV. 
Thessaly,  vi-v.     Kirchhoff,  Hermes  xx  (1885),  p.  158. 

fJiva/J.'  ffu  IIup(p)ia8a,  os  OVK  T77r[i 
dAA'  av^e  Trcp  yas  TacrSe 
7roX(A.)6v  d 
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POSTSCRIPT. 

Just  as  the  last  pages  of  this  article  are  casting  comes  the  second  fascicle  of 
the  CIA.  vol.  iv.  This  contains  a  good  many  of  the  newer  inscriptions  of  our 
collection,  and  among  these  are  the  hitherto  unpublished  ones  numbered  above 
x-xvi.  Although  possessing  copies  of  these  inscriptions,  I  did  not  feel  myself  at 
liberty  to  print  them.  Now,  however,  I  may  be  permitted  to  add  the  text  of  these 
documents. 

x  (=CIA.  iv.,  i,  n.  373105). 

IIaA(A.)aSj   '  Adavaiai  AV<TUI>  ai/efhjKev  airap'x^v 
S>v  avrov  Kr[ed]viov,  rfji  8e  Oeiai  xap'lfv- 

i\Tt6r)(Tev  .  .]i>ov  ireus  rod'   aya\/jM. 


xi  (=CIA.  iv.,  i,  n.  373^). 

.  .  .  f]s  6rJKf  Aibs  Kovprji  r68'   &ya\fj.a- 
......  Trarpbs  us  Xcupiaivos  ^irfvx'h 


So  I  had  written,  without  pretending  to  understand  the  sense.  Kirchhoff,  I  see, 
has  made  the  second  verse  [ocnrep  877]  irarpbs  us  Xaipicavos  tirevxerai  (efyv[at], 
supposing  the  letter  E  to  have  been  omitted  by  the  cutter  in  the  last  word.  As- 
suming this  to  be  right  (and  it  is  very  probable),  Xcripfcovos  on  p.  75  should  give 

4     5 

place  to  Xaipioivos;    warpds  on  p.  74  should  disappear;   and  firevxrral  (el)v[at] 

43  56 

should  be  added  on  p.  1  10. 

xn  (=CIA.  iv.,  i,  n.  373100). 

ITaAA.o5i  Tpt[royeve'i  .   .   .   P6p]yv\(\)os  fj.'  a.vt6r)[Kfv] 
Kal  XptyUTjs  vvs. 

xiii  (=CIA.  iv.,  i,  n.  37387). 

.   .   .   \ir6i  /jC  ave0rj[Ke   .... 

o  <TOL  fddf  Swpov  . 


The  name  looks  to  me  like  'A.vyf\tros.  A,  N  and  [/  are  marked  in  my  copy  as 
certain,  though  not  entirely  intact;  the  third  letter  must  be  A,  A  or  A;  the  fourth 
Eor  +. 

xiv  (=CIA.  iv.,  i,  n.  373107). 
..........  vvs  'AO'fivrji 
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xv  (=  CIA.  iv.,  i,  n.  373108). 


ovviropitavos 
&t\ii>v  fj.e  ti 


xvi  (=CIA.  iv.,  i,  n.  373104;  cp.  p.  131). 
av€0r)Kf>s  .  .  .  .  i  iraidl 


The  new  fascicle  of  the  CIA.  contains  a  number  of  new  archaic  epigrams  hitherto 
unknown  to  me.  I  wish  they  had  appeared  in  time  to  be  used  in  my  work;  but 
these,  and  two  or  three  others  which  have  recently  been  printed  in  other  publica- 
tions, must  be  reserved  for  a  supplementary  article,  for  which  the  next  few  years 
will  doubtless  bring  ample  material.  Meanwhile  I  note  one  or  two  things. 
Another  trochaic  caesura  of  the  fourth  foot  is  seen  in  CIA.  IV.  n.  373231,  p.  131  : 
TeXetr'tvos  &ya\/J.'  ai>f6rjKfv.  Another  maltreated  proper  name  in  AiVx^rjs  avfdriKev, 
n.  373202.  Omitted  v  movable  in  the  chief  caesura  (compare  pp.  106  and  158)  in  an 
old  Thessalian  dedication,  Mittheilungen  XI,  p.  450;  'Apyeia  /j.'  ave6i}Ke  fore/j 
ircuSbs  r6S"  dyu.\u.a. 

I  observe  at   the  last  moment  a  case  of  hiatus,  rol6v  vv  tTraaa.ro,  cxxxir, 

4  5 

which  was  inadvertently  omitted  in  its  proper  place  on  page  106. 
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JOSEPH   THACHER  CLARKE. 


THE    ATHENIAN    PNYX. 


No  greater  effort  has  been  made  to  settle  any  point  in  the  topog- 
raphy of  Athens  than  has  been  devoted  to  the  site  of  the  Pnyx. 
Scholars  of  different  nationalities  have  become  interested  in  the  dis- 
cussion, and  valuable  contributions  to  it  have  been  made  in  French, 
German,  Norwegian,  and  English.  These  investigations  have  led  to 
conclusions  differing  widely  from  each  other.  Our  attention  was 
especially  called  to  this  fact  by  Professor  Kirchhoff's  lectures  on 
Greek  antiquities.  We  afterwards  availed  ourselves  of  the  oppor- 
tunities for  study  and  personal  observation  furnished  by  a  residence 
of  six  months  in  the  city  of  Athens  in  1882-83,  wnen  we  made  some 
excavations  for  the  purpose  of  determining  more  definitely  the  nature 
of  the  floor  of  the  Pnyx.  Though  not  extensive,  they  led  to  the 
conclusion  that  some  of  the  hypotheses  entertained  by  writers  on  the 
topography  of  Athens  in  regard  to  the  Pnyx  question  are  incorrect. 

It  happened  also  at  this  time  that  Mr.  Joseph  Thacher  Clarke,1 
who  had  been  engaged  in  excavations  in  Asia  Minor  for  the  Ar- 
chaeological Institute  of  America,  was  spending  his  vacation  in 
Athens,  and  he  was  induced  to  make  a  survey  of  the  entire  Pnyx 
Hill/  As  no  very  thorough  discussion  of  the  question  has  yet 
appeared  in  America,  we  hope  that  our  own  work,  illustrated  and 
explained  by  Mr.  Clarke's  drawings  and  survey,  will  justify  us  in  ask- 
ing archaeological  students  to  accompany  us  in  a  reconsideration  of 
the  whole  subject. 

What  we  have  to  say  arranges  itself  naturally  under  three  heads  : 
first,  a  study  of  the  most  important  passages  in  classical  authors  in 

1  The  notes  designated  by  letters  and  signed  J.  T.  C.  are  Mr.  Clarke's. 
A.  The  transit  and  level  used  in  the  survey  were  lent  for  the  purpose  by 
Dr.  Henry  Schliemann,  to  whom  we  desire  to  express  our  thanks.  —  J.  T.  C. 
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which  the  Pnyx  is  mentioned  or  referred  to  ;  second,  an  examination 
of  the  Pnyx  itself  in  the  light  of  the  information  thus  gathered ; 
third,  a  survey  of  what  has  been  recently  written  by  others  on  the 
subject. 

I. 

In .  the  earliest  history  of  Athens  the  public  life  of  the  city 
gathered  around  the  Acropolis.  Later,  as  the  city  continued 
to  grow,  even  before  Solon's  time,  the  assemblies  of  the  people,  a 
portion  of  their  legal  proceedings,  and  certain  festal  meetings  were 
transferred  from  the  citadel  to  the  Cerameicus.  About  this  place 
many  of  the  public  buildings  were  erected.  Later  still,  the  partici- 
pation of  the  people  in  public  life,  which  naturally  resulted  from  the 
political  institutions  of  Solon  and  Cleisthenes,  together  with  the  party 
conflicts  of  the  sixth  century  B.C.,  led  to  the  selection  of  a  more 
convenient  and  comfortable  place  for  holding  the  popular  assemblies. 

That  a  place  of  such  importance  cannot  be  definitely  located  is 
greatly  to  be  regretted.  There  is  no  passage  in  the  Greek  literature 
that  will  enable  us  to  identify  the  Pnyx  with  absolute  certainty.  But, 
however  vague  the  references  to  it  may  be,  it  is  to  them  that  every 
student  must  come.  Tradition  that  might  have  survived  the  long 
night  of  gloom  through  which  Greece  has  passed  could  not  possibly 
have  any  scientific  value  ;  nor  can  fancy  be  allowed  to  play  any  role 
here.1  Notwithstanding  this  lack  of  absolute  certainty,  there  is  no 
question  about  our  ability  to  determine  certain  limits  within  which 
the  Pnyx  must  have  been  situated.2  This  is  admitted  by  all  writers 
on  the  topography  of  Athens. 

I.     The  first  passage  to  which  we  call  attention  is  in  the  Onomas- 


1  "  Bei  keiner  Art  historischer  Untersuchungen  darf  vorgefassten  Meinungen 
oder  der  erganzenden  Phantasie  weniger  Spielraum  gegonnt  warden  als  bei  der 
Erorterung  von  Fragen  der  Topographic.     Sorgsame  Abwagung  der  litterarischen 
Zeugnisse, ....  unbefangene  Priifung  der  erhaltenen  Reste,  genaue  Kenntniss  und 
Beachtung  der  Natur  und  Eigenthumlichkeiten  des  betreffenden  Terrains,  .... 
sind  hier  ein  unerlassliches  Erforderniss."  —  Ludwig  Ross,  Die  Pnyx  und  das 
Pelasgikon  in  Athtn,  pp.  v.  and  vi. 

2  "  Ueber  die  Lage  der  Pnyx  finden  sich  einige  Bestimmungen  vor  die  nicht 
tauschen  konnen." —  Welcker,  Der  Felsaltar  des  Hochsten  Zeus,  u.  s.  w.,  p.  325 
(61). 
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ticon  of  Pollux,  VIII,  132,  where  we  find  these  words  : 
oe  iraXa.1  /j.ev  ev  rfj  HVKVL.  Hvvt;  Se  rjv  \u>p'.ov  TTJOOS  rfj  'AKpoTroAet  /care- 
a-K€vacrfJL,€vov  Kara  TTJV  TraAatav  aTrXoTrjra  OVK  ets  Oedrpov  TroXvTrpayfJLo- 
avOis  8e  TO.  /xev  aAAa  ev  TCO  AiovvcrtaKaJ  6f.a.Tp<a,  /aova?  Se  ras 
ev  TJJ  Ilv/cvt.1  * 

This  passage  is  important,  as  in  it  a  direct  attempt  is  made  to 
describe  the  Pnyx.  By  it  we  are  informed  on  the  following  points  : 

The  word  IIvv£  was  used  to  designate  the  place  in  which  the 
assemblies  of  the  people  were  held  ;  this  was  a  place  and  not  a  build- 
ing ,-2  it  was  at  no  great  distance  from  the  Acropolis  ;  it  was  arranged 
with  simplicity  and  not  with  the  elaborateness  of  a  theatre  ;  it  was 
abandoned  at  some  time  after  the  construction  of  the  Dionysiac 
theatre,  and  was  then  used  for  special  meetings  only. 

II.  In  the  imaginary  city  which  Plato  pictures  in  Critias,  112  A, 
he  thus  describes  the  conformation  of  the  site  of  Athens  :  TO  Se  -n-plv 
ev  ere'pw  xpovo)  /xeye^os  /xev  r/y  Trpos  TOV  Hptoavov  KO!  TOV  IXtcrov 
aTTO/BeflyKvla  Kal  TrepLuXrj^vla  cvro?  Tip  TivKva  KCLL  TOV  A.vKa(3rjTTov 

OpOV  €K   TOV   KaTCLVTlKpV  T^S   IltiKVOS   C^OUCTa.3 

In  this  passage  Plato  gives  a  description  of  the  oldest  citadel  of 
Athens,  as  he  imagined  it,  before  inundations,  earthquakes,  and  the 
like  had  torn  it  into  several  pieces.  He  imagines  the  space  between 
the  heights  (Acropolis,  Lycabettus,  and  Pnyx)  closed  up  so  that  the 
three  hills  form  one  great  citadel  rock  ;  and  he  mentions  on  one  side  • 
of  the  Acropolis  the  Pnyx,  on  the  other  Lycabettus  over  against  the 
Pnyx,  IK  TOV  KaTavTLKpv  TT}S  IIvKvos.  Now  Lycabettus  is  one  of  the 
points  in  the  topography  of  Athens  about  which  there  is  no  longer 
any  doubt.4  It  is  the  conical  hill  north-east  of  the  city,  the  top 


1  "  The  assemblies  were  formerly  held  in  the  Pnyx.  The  Pnyx  was  a  place  near 
the  Acropolis,  arranged  with  ancient  simplicity,  and  not  with  the  elaborateness  (?) 
of  a  theatre.  Later  the  other  assemblies  were  held  in  the  Dionysiac  theatre,  and 
only  those  for  the  election  of  officers  in  the  Pnyx." 

-  As  was  common  in  designating  eupuxcopi'ai  in  Athens,  it  was  called  a  T^TTOS 
or  -)(<ap(ov.  Aeschines,  in  Tim.  §  82,  also  has  the  words  6  rdiros  6  ev  TTJ  Tlvicvi; 
and  Hesychius,  s.v.  Tlt>v£,  says  the  Pnyx  was  a  place,  T6iros. 

3  "  But  in  primitive  times  the  hill  of  the  Acropolis  extended  to  the  Eridanus 
and  Ilissus,  and  included  the  Pnyx  on  one  side,  and  the  Lycabettus  as  a  boundary 
-on  the  opposite  side  to  the  Pnyx." — Jowett. 

4  Christensen,  Athens  Pnyx,  p.  78. 
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of  which  is  dedicated  to  St.  George.  The  Pnyx  must,  therefore,  be 
sought  in  the  south-western  portion  of  the  city,  over  against  Lycabettus. 
It  is  also  spoken  of  as  a  separate  hill,  and  consequently  could  not  have 
been  situated  on  the  slope  of  the  Acropolis.  This  fact  will  aid  us 
in  interpreting  the  words  of  Pollux  TrpcK  rrj  'AKpmroXei.  They  must 
be  allowed  to  refer  to  a  point  at  some  distance  from  the  Acropolis  as 
well  as  to  one  situated  on  it.  The  Pnyx  was  ?rp6s  rfj  'AKporroAei,  and 
also  constituted  a  part  of  the  boundary  of  Plato's  imaginary  citadel 
on  one  side,  as  Lycabettus  did  on  the  other. 

In  the  south-western  part  of  the  ancient  city  we  find  three  hills, 
now  known  in  Athens  as  the  Museum  Hill,  the  Pnyx  Hill,  and 
the  Hill  of  the  Nymphs.  On  the  last  is  the  astronomical  observatory. 
For  convenience,  and  in  accordance  with  common  usage  at  Athens, 
we  shall  call  them  all  the  Pnyx  Hills  when  we  have  occasion  to  refer 
to  them  collectively  ;  and,  in  like  manner,  we  shall  use  the  word  Pnyx 
in  referring  to  the  ruin  on  the  middle  one  of  these  hills.  These  three 
hills  lie  in  a  line  from  the  south-east  to  the  north-west  along  the  west- 
ern foot  of  the  Acropolis,  and  are  separated  from  it  by  a  depression 
which  is  less  deep  toward  the  Pnyx  Hill  than  toward  the  other  two. 
On  the  side  toward  the  Acropolis,  the  Museum  Hill  and  the  Hill  of 
the  Nymphs  are  rather  precipitous,  but  the  Pnyx  Hill  descends  grad- 
ually into  the  depression.  This  part  of  the  city  is  now  generally 
understood  to  be  that  which  the  ancients  called  Melite.  It  has  been 
thoroughly  studied  and  described  by  Curtius,  Christensen,  and  others. 

III.  In  Lucian  (bis  accus.  9),  Dike  is  represented  as  going  to 
Athens  to  assist  in  the  administration  of  Justice.  Hermes,  who  accom- 
panies her,  says  to  her  :  avrrj  p.ev  IvravOd  TTOV  ITTL  rov  irdyov  KdOrjfro 
es  rrjv  HVVKO.  opGxra  Kal  Trepi/xeVoixra  «rr'  av  Krjpv£(a  TO.  Trapa  TOV  Atos, 
eya>*  8c  es  rrjv  'A^KpoTroXiv  dva/?as  paov  cwrws  ^TravTas  CK  TOV  CTT^KOOV 


The  word  irdyov  in  this  passage  is  generally  understood  to  refer  to 
the  Areopagus.  Dike,  therefore,  seated  herself  on  the  spot  where 
the  ancient  court  formerly  held  its  sessions.  From  here  she  looked 
into  the  Pnyx.  From  the  passage  already  cited  from  Plato  we  learn 
that  the  Pnyx  was  west  of  the  Acropolis,  and  therefore  west  of  the 

1  "  Seat  yourself  somewhere  on  the  Areopagus  looking  towards  the  Pnyx,  and 
remain  until  I  have  announced  the  message  from  Zeus;  and  I  will  ascend  into- 
the  Acropolis  and  there  summon  more  easily  all  who  are  within  hearing." 
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place  where  Dike  was  now  sitting.  As  she  was  there  to  await  the 
coming  of  the  people,  it  is  highly  probable  that  she  looked  in  the 
direction  from  which  they  were  expected  to  come.  This  supposition 
is  rendered  almost  necessary  by  the  nature  of  the  place.  The 
Areopagus  is  precipitous  on  all  sides  except  the  west,  where  it  slopes 
gradually  to  the  open  space  south  of  the  temple  known  as  the 
Theseum.  Such  a  crowd  as  Dike  seems  to  have  expected  could 
scarcely  have  come  from  any  other  direction.  The  topography  of  the 
place  is  thus  seen  to  correspond  with  the  testimony  of  the  ancients. 
Nor  does  it  weigh  against  this  supposition  that  Dike  sat  looking 
towards  the  west,  that  she  saw  Pan  and  asked  Hermes  who  he  was 
before  he  went  to  summon  the  people.  Pan's  grotto  was  east  of 
where  Dike  was  sitting,  under  the  north-west  corner  of  the  Acropolis  ; 
but  there  is  no  intimation  of  the  direction  from  which  he  was  coming. 
Lucian  says  simply  that  he  was  approaching,  Tr/aocrtwj/.  From  this 
passage  we  conclude  that  the  Pnyx  was  visible  from  the  Areopagus 
and  was  probably  in  a  south-western  direction  from  it. 

IV.  In  the  Life  of  Theseus  (§  27),  Plutarch  gives  an  account  of 
the  battle  between  the  Amazons  and  the  Athenians.  The  encamp- 
ment of  the  Amazons  was  within  the  city,  eV  ao-ret,  and  the  battle  was 
fought  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Pnyx  and  the  Museum  Hill,  Trf.pl  rrjv 
HVVKO.  KOL  TO  Mouo-etov.  In  regard  to  the  encampment,  he  adds 
further  that  it  was  ev  rrj  troXu  cr^eSov,  which  is  tautological  unless  we 
understand  the  word  TTO\U  in  this  clause  to  refer  to  the  Acropolis. 
Otherwise  it  is  difficult  to  understand  why  Plutarch  should  say  that 
the  encampment  was  iv  aorei,  and  then  add  immediately  afterwards 
that  it  was  almost  ev  rfj  7roX«.  That  he  means  that  the  encampment 
was  almost  on  the  Acropolis  is  also  favored  by  a  not  uncommon 
usage  by  which  the  word  71-0X15  takes  the  place  of  'AKpoVoX.!?. 
Plutarch  then  quotes  Cleidemus,  who,  he  says,  gives  us  accurate 
details,  as  saying  :  TO  /*ev  f.vu)w/j.ov  TWV  'A(jui£6v<av  /ce'/aas  eiricrrpe- 
cf>uv  Trpos  TO  vvv  KaXoujU.evoi'  'A/u,a£oV«ov,  TO>  8e  8e£ia>  Trpos  Trjv  HVVKO. 
Kara  Tiyv  Xpixrav  rfKUv-  p.a\€crOa.L  8e  Trpos  TOVTO  TOIIS  '  AOr/vaiovs  aTro 
TOV  MovoWou  Tais  'A^u,a£6o'i  o~u/u,7reo"ovTas,  /cat  Tat^ovs  T<OV  TTEO-OVTWJ/  Trept 
T-^V  TrXaTtiav  etvat  TTJV  <f>€povo"av  e?rt  TO.S  TrvXas  Trapa  TO  XaX/cwSoi/Tos 
ripwov,  ds  vvv  Iletpat/cas  ovoju. 


1  "The   left   wing  of  the  Amazons   turned  towards    the  place  now    called 
the  Amazoneum,  while  the  right  wing  extended  to  the  Pnyx  at  a  place  called 
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This  passage  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  the  site  of  the  battle.  It  was 
the  depression  already  spoken  of,  bounded  on  one  side  by  the  Acrop- 
olis and  Areopagus,  and  on  the  other  by  the  Pnyx  Hills,  and  opening 
toward  the  north  in  the  level  space  south  of  the  Theseum.  Though 
it  may  not  be  possible  to  determine  all  the  places  mentioned  by 
Plutarch  in  this  description,  those  of  greatest  importance  are  gener- 
ally agreed  upon.  The  Museum  and  Areopagus  we  know  certainly. 
The  Amazoneum  is  believed  to  have  been  north  or  north-west  of 
the  Areopagus ; 1  and  the  Peiraic  gate  was  north-west  of  the  Hill  of 
the  Nymphs,  as  it  is  represented  on  Curtius's  map  of  Athens.  The 
Athenians  were  on  the  Museum  Hill,  and  the  Amazons  faced  them, 
having  their  left  wing  on  or  near  the  Areopagus.  Aeschylus  (Eumen. 
685)  says  the  camp  of  the  Amazons  was  on  the  Areopagus,  -rrdyov  8' 
Apeiov  rovS',  'A/Ace£wcoj/  eopav.  As  their  line  would  naturally  be  near  or 
in  front  of  their  encampment,  their  right  wing  would  of  necessity 
extend  to  some  point  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Hill  of  the  Nymphs  or  of 
the  Pnyx  Hill.  The  fact  that  Aeschylus  represents  the  encampment 
as  on  the  Areopagus  makes  the  latter  the  more  probable.  A  careful 
study  of  this  passage  and  of  the  site  of  the  battle  leaves  little  doubt 
as  to  the  details ;  and  these  words  support  very  strongly  the  con- 
clusion reached  from  the  passages  from  Lucian  and  Plato,  that  the 
Pnyx  was  south-west  of  the  Areopagus. 

V.  In  Aeschines  (de  falsa  legat.  §  74)  we  find  the  following  words  : 
<inoTa//,evoi  ot  p^ropes  aTro/^AeVeiv  eis  TO.  irpotrvXaia.  rJJs  'A/cpOTroAeeos 
fKeXevov  "flfJ.a<s  KOL  Trjs  ev  2aAa/u,tvi  Trpos  TOV  Tiepcrrjv  vav/ia^ias  p.cp,vf)- 
o-0ai.2  Harpocration  (s.v.  UpoTrvXaia  ravra,  quoted  from  Demos- 
thenes) says  :  Swarat  fjikv  SeiKTi/cais  Ae'ye<r#ai  are  opeo/xeVeuv  TCOV  77730- 
TruAaiW  a.7ro  T^S  IIv/cvos.3 

From  these  words  it  is  plain  that  the  Propylaea  were  visible  from 
the  Pnyx,  and  that  the  Pnyx  lay  west  of  the  Propylaea. 

X/>wra(?).  The  Athenians  attacked  the  Amazons  on  this  side  (irpbs  TOVTO  = 
against  the  right  wing),  issuing  from  the  Museum  Hill;  and  tombs  of  the 
fallen  are  to  be  seen  along  the  street  which  leads  to  the  gate  near  the  shrine  of 
Chalkodon,  now  called  the  Peiraic  gate." 

1  Literarisches  Centralblatt,  1863,  No.  30,  712. 

2  "  The  orators,  rising,  used  to  call  on  us  to  look  at  the  Propylaea  of  the  Acrop- 
olis, and  remind  us  of  the  naval  battle  against  the  Persian  at  Salamis." 

3  "This  can  be  said  Sei/cn/roSs  (German  hindcutend},  pointing  towards  the 
object,  for  the  Propylaea  are  visible  from  the  Pnyx." 
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VI.  In  the  Knights  of  Aristophanes  (v.  313)  the  chorus  says  that 
Cleon  looked  down  from  the  rocks,  O.TTO  T£>V  Trerplav  avo>0ev,  as  a  tunny- 
fisher  from  the  rocks  on  the  seashore.      The  word  Trerpwv  in  this 
passage  is  understood  to  refer  to  the  Pnyx.     In  the  passage  quoted 
above,  Plato  also  refers  to  the   Pnyx  as  a  hill  or  height  opposite 
Lycabettus.     Demosthenes  (//<?  cor.  §  169)  uses  the  words  ?ras  6  <%w>s 

KadrfTo;  and  Plutarch  (Nicias  7)  has  the  words  eKxA^o-tas  TTOT\ 
TOV  &r)p.ov  Ka.6rip.fvov  avw.  In  the  Scholia  to  Aeschines  in  Tim. 
§  8 1,  the  Pnyx  is  called  a  height  or  hill,  Trayos  ii/^Aos,  Ao<£os  /caAou- 
/ACVOS  Hvv£.  When  the  people  met  it  was  common  to  speak  of  going 
up  into  the  place  of  assembly,  dra/fotveiv  eis  TT)V  ex/cA^o-iav.1  In  the 
Acharnians  of  Aristophanes  (v.  20)  Dicaeopolis  is  represented  as 
looking  into  the  Agora. 

The  Pnyx  must,  therefore,  have  been  situated  on  one  of  the  promi- 
nent hills  of  the  city,  and  from  it  it  must  have  been  possible  to  look 
into  the  Agora. 

VII.  In  the  Knights  of  Aristophanes,  v.  754,  Demos  is  spoken  of 

as   sitting   on   a   rock    or  Stone   seat,    orav   8'   e-rrl   ravTr/al   Ka&rJTai   TT/S 

TreVpas.  In  v.  783  of  the  same  play  he  is  told  that  Cleon  does  not 
care  for  his  sitting  uncomfortably  on  the  rocks,  CTTI  rato-i  Trerpais- 
In  the  Ecclesiazusae,  v.  21,  Praxagora  speaks  of  the  women  as 
about  to  take  seats  in  the  Pnyx;  and  in  v.  92  ff.,  of  the  danger  that 
they  might  expose  themselves  by  stepping  over  the  seats  unless  they 
should  be  seated  before  the  assembly  became  full.  In  the  Wasps, 
v.  33,  the  Athenians  are  derided  for  their  sheepishness,  and  Sosias 
is  made  to  say  that  he  saw  in  a  dream  the  sheep  sitting  together, 

Tr/oo/Jara  a~vyKa.6rjp.eva,  in  the  Pnyx.      The  words  Ka0e£o/xai  and  Ka.6rip.ai 

are  often  used  in  speaking  of  the  people  in  the  Pnyx.  The  scholiast 
on  v.  784  of  the  Knights  uses  the  word  f3d&pa  in  speaking  of  the 
stone  seats  in  the  Pnyx,  and  explains  the  word  TOVTL,  which  is  used 
by  the  Sausage-seller  to  designate  something  which  he  had  brought 
to  Demos,  to  mean  a  cushion.  The  connection  leaves  no  doubt 
about  this.  In  the  Wasps,  v.  42,  Sosias  says  he  thought  he  saw 
Theorus  sitting  on  the  ground,  xapai,  but  this  is  the  only  passage  in 
which  this  word  is  used,  and  Sosias  here  speaks  of  a  single  per- 


1  Welcker,  Felsaltar  des  Hochsten  Zeus,  p.  329  (65) ;   Ross,  Die  Pnyx  und 
das  Pelasgikon  in  Athen,  p.  I. 
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son.  In  the  Acharnians,  v.  20,  Dicaeopolis  is  represented  as  sitting; 
in  the  Pnyx  early  in  the  morning  while  it  is  still  empty,  and  complain- 
ing of  the  tardiness  of  the  people  in  coming  to  the  assembly.  He 
says  further,  that  when  they  do  come,  the  Prytanes  will  jostle  each 
other  for  the  front  seat,  irtpl  irpvTov  £v\ov.  That  irp<aTov  £v\ov  here 
means  the  front  seat  is  plainly  shown  by  v.  42  of  the  same  play, 
where  -rrpoeSpiav  is  synonymous  with  it.  The  Scholiast  on  v.  24  also 
explains  £vXov  to  mean  TrpoeSpia,  and  then  cites  vs.  754  and  783  of 
the  Knights  to  show  that  all  the  seats  were  made  of  stone.  But  in 
these  verses  the  seats  are  spoken  of  in  a  general  way,  and,  conse- 
quently, they  do  not  materially  stand  in  the  way  of  the  supposition 
that  part  of  the  seats  may  have  been  made  of  wood.  Nevertheless 
the  Scholiast's  remark  has  its  value,  as  it  shows  that  at  his  time 
the  Pnyx  was  thought  of  as  supplied  with  seats.  The  expression 
6  firl  TWV  £vX(av  was  used  in  early  times  at  Athens  in  speaking  of  the 
slave  who  had  charge  of  the  seats  in  the  theatre ;  and  this  usage  sur- 
vived after  the  construction  of  the  Dionysiac  theatre  on  the  south 
slope  of  the  Acropolis,  in  which  all  the  seats  were  made  of  stone. 

VIII.  That  the  Pnyx  was  also  in  a  certain  sense  a  sacred  place 
may  be  inferred  from  the  existence  in  it  of  a  statue  of  Zeus  Agoraeus, 
'Ayopaios  Zeus  i&pvrai  ev  Trj  ayopa  KOL  iv  Trj  €KK\rj<ria,  Schol.  Aristoph. 
Eq.  410.     This  inference  is  favored  also  by  the  words  A.<$os,  TO  ev 
rrj  Qua.  IKKX-TJO-LO.  flr/fw.,  in  Hesychius,  s.v.  Aiflco/xoVai.      This  point  will 
come  up   again   in   the   discussion   of  the   tablets   found   by  Lord 
Aberdeen.1 

IX.  From  the  Scholia  on  the  Birds  of  Aristophanes,  v.  997,  we 
learn  that  the  Pnyx  was  probably  a  place  from  which  astronomical 
observations  were  made.     In  this  place  we  are  informed  that  Meton, 
whose  name  has  come  down  to  us  in  the  Metonic  Cycle,  set  up  a 
sundial  on  the  wall  in  the  Pnyx  :  riXioTpomov  lv  Trj  vvv  ova-a  e/cKX^o-to, 
Trpos  TO)  T€t\et  r<3  cv  Trj  HVVKL.     About  the  word  ret^os  in  this  passage 
the  most  widely  different  opinions  are  entertained.2     Wherever  this 
wall  may  have  been,  it  is  certain  that  the  top  of  this  hill  is  very  well 
adapted  for  astronomical  observations  ;  and  it  would  be  very  natural 


1  See  Schoemann,  de  Comit.  pp.  91-95;   Ross,  Die  Pnyx  und  das  Pelasgikon, 
p.  1 2 ;   Welcker,  Der  Fehaltar  des  Hochsten  Zeus,  p.  69. 

2  See  Welcker,  ibid.  p.  331  (67);   Ross,  ibid.  p.  4. 
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that  a  sundial  should  be  placed  on  such  a  site,  whether  on  the  city 
wall  or  on  a  wall  erected  especially  for  it. 

X.  In  Plato's  Republic,  vi.  492  C,  in  speaking  of  the  applause  in  an 
assembly,  court,  theatre,  camp,  or  other  place  of  resort,  it  is  said  : 
OTO.V  at  re  Wrpat  KCU  6  TOTTOS  cv  <a  av  wtriv  €7777x0 wres  SiTrAao-iov   06pv/3ov 
Trape'xawn  rov  i^oyou  *cai  iiraivov.1     But  as  the  Pnyx  is  not  mentioned 
in  this  passage,  and  so  many  other  places  are  mentioned,  no  conclu- 
sion can  be  drawn  from  it  as  to  the  situation  of  the  Pnyx.     The  only 
reason  for  introducing  it  here  is  that  it  has  been  used  to  favor  the 
opinion  that  the  Pnyx  was  situated  in  a  low  place. 

XI.  In  Plutarch's  Themistocles,  §  19,  it  is  said  that  Themistocles 
did  not  so  much  make  Peiraeus  dependent  on  the  city  as  make  the 
city  dependent  on  Peiraeus,  and  the  land  dependent  on  the  sea.     By 
this  means  he  transferred  the  power  from  the  nobles  to  the  people, 
because  the  sailors  and  the  pilots  became  the  real  strength  of  the 
state.     Then  Plutarch  adds  :  oib  K<U  TO  jBijfjui  TO  lv  UWKL 

OKTT'  aTro/JAeVeiv  Trpos  Trjv  0aAacr<Tav  vorepov  oi  Tpta/covra  TT/OOS  Trjv 
aTTfo-Tpeif/av,    oio/xevot  TT)V   /u.ev   Kara  OaXaTTav  apxrjv  yeVeow  efvcu   8r)fJ.o- 
Kparias,  oXiyap^ca  8'  ^TTOV  8u<T^epatVetv  TOVS  yewpyoSvTas.2 

About  this  passage  we  shall  have  something  to  say  elsewhere.  For 
the  present  we  only  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Thirty  Tyrants 
left  the  bema  in  the  same  position  in  which  the  stage  in  the  Pnyx 
now  stands,  looking  toward  the  land,  Trpos  -n/v  x^Pav- 

From  what  has  been  gathered,  we  may  describe  the  Pnyx  as  fol- 
lows. The  Pnyx,  the  place  of  public  assembly  in  ancient  Athens,  was 
elevated,  and  of  simple  arrangement ;  it  was  an  open  place  and  not  a 
building ;  it  was  situated  on  a  height  south-west  of  the  Areopagus, 
from  which  it  could  be  seen,  and  in  the  same  direction  from  the 
Acropolis,  from  which  it  was  not  distant ;  it  was  furnished  with  stone 
seats  for  the  people  in  general,  wooden  seats  for  the  dignitaries,  and  a 
stage  for  a  speaker ;  the  Propylaea  were  visible  from  it,  and  from  it 
one  could  look  into  the  Agora ;  it  was  to  a  certain  extent  sacred  in 

1  "  And  when  the  rocks  and  the  place  in  which  they  are  assembled  re-echo 
and  so  redouble  the  sound  of  blame  or  praise." 

2  "  For  this  reason  the  Thirty  Tyrants  afterwards  turned  the  bema  in  the  Pnyx, 
which  was  made  to  look  toward  the  sea,  toward  the  land,  because  they  thought 
that  naval  supremacy  had  been  the  origin  of  democracy,  but  that  tillers  of  the  Foil 
were  less  ill-disposed  toward  oligarchy." 
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character,  and  may  have  served  as  a  site  for  astronomical  observations  ; 
after  the  construction  of  the  Dionysiac  theatre  it  was  abandoned  as 
the  regular  place  of  popular  assemblies,  and  was  used  only  for  special 
meetings. 

Possessed  of  this  information,  and  being  acquainted  with  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Acropolis,  Areopagus,  and  other  points  mentioned,  the 
student  will  find  no  difficulty  in  selecting,  almost  with  certainty,  a 
place  answering  to  the  given  conditions.  On  arriving  at  the  place 
he  will  be  surprised  to  find  himself  in  presence  of  a  ruin,  the  first 
view  of  which  will  convince  him  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  venerable 
within  the  limits  of  the  ancient  city. 


II. 

A  study  of  the  survey  which  accompanies  this  paper  will  aid  in 
forming  a  correct  conception  of  both  the  ruin  and  the  hill  on  which 
it  is  situated. 

It  lies  on  the  middle  one  of  the  three  hills  mentioned  above,  which 
bound  Athens  on  the  west.  It  faces  north-east,  and  is  so  near  the  top 
of  the  hill  that  the  upper  boundary  is  but  a  short  distance  from  the 
summit.  It  is  bounded  on  this  side  by  what  we  will  designate  as  a  back 
wall ;  i.e.,  the  rock  of  the  hill  is  cut  down,  so  that  when  you  stand 
within  the  enclosure,  with  your  face  turned  to  the  hill,  a  perpendicular 
wall  of  native  rock  rises  before  you.  This  wall  is  not  straight,  but 
consists  of  two  parts,  R6  and  OS,  which  form  an  angle  of  158°  at  the 
middle  point  6.  The  top  of  the  wall  is  very  irregular.  The  height 
varies,  and  is  greatest  toward  the  south-east,  where  it  is  7.40  metres. 
This  altitude  decreases  gradually  toward  the  north-west.  The  half 
marked  OS  varies  in  altitude  from  two  to  three  metres.  In  cutting 
away  the  rock  to  make  this  back  wall  a  large  block  was  left,  which 
stands  in  the  angle  made  by  its  two  parts.  This  is  marked  "  bema  " 
on  the  survey,  and  has  for  a  long  time  been  supposed  to  be  the  tribune 
of  the  Attic  orators.  The  rock  has  been  removed  to  a  sufficient  depth 
to  produce  a  floor  which  is  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  base  of  the 
bema.  This  floor  is  bounded  on  the  right  and  left  by  walls  of  native 
rock,  of  the  same  nature  as  the  back  wall.  These  side  walls  meet  the 
back  wall  at  the  points  R  and  S.  Their  altitude,  which  is  greatest 
near  these  points,  gradually  decreases  to  the  points  where  the  slope 
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of  the  hill  reaches  the  level  of  the  floor.     On  the  right  this  point 
is  marked  U  on  the  survey ;  on  the  left  it  is  between  Q  and  V. 

At  some  distance  below  the  last-named  points,  between  Z  and  W 
on  the  right  and  Fand  Yon  the  left,  are  the  ends  of  a  massive  wall, 
which,  for  want  of  a  better  term,  we  will  call  semicircular,  though  in 
reality  it  is  not  more  than  the  third  of  a  circle.  This  wall  forms  the 
boundary  of  the  ruin  on  the  north-east.  It  is  built  of  immense  blocks 
of  stone,  which  seem  to  have  been  quarried  from  the  hill  above. 
By  reference  to  the  survey  it  is  seen  that  an  arc  of  a  circle  whose 
centre  is  at  the  point  T  almost  coincides  with  the  course  of  this 
wall.B  As  it  lies  on  the  side  of  the  hill,  its  greatest  perpendicular 
height  is,  of  course,  at  the  point  A.c  The  top  of  the  wall,  however, 
is  not  in  the  same  level  throughout  its  course ;  at  A  it  is  3.39  metres 
lower  than  at  W,  and  3.11  metres  lower  than  at  K  The  space 
above  the  wall  is  filled  in  with  broken  stones,  covered  by  a  stratum  of 
fine  earth.  Above  the  point  A  the  earth  is  2.37  metres  higher  than 
the  top  of  the  wall.  This  stratum  of  earth  extends  over  the  entire 
enclosure  and  constitutes  the  present  surface.  It  is  only  by  removing 
it  that  the  nature  of  the  rock-floor  below  can  be  determined.  Its 
depth  varies  from  a  few  inches  in  the  upper  part  to  five  or  six  feet  in 
the  lower.  See  Section  AA '. 

As  was  said  above,  the  back  wall  whose  ends  are  designated  on  the 
survey  by  the  letters  R  and  6"  and  which  forms  the  south-western 
boundary,  is  not  straight,  but  its  two  halves  make  an  angle  of  158°  at 


B.  A  dotted  semicircle,  R  YZS,  having  its  centre  at  T,  is  drawn  upon  the  map 
in  order  to  show  the  deviation  of  the  retaining  wall,  in  plan,  from  a  true  arc. 
The  close  agreement  in  length  between  the  radii  TR  and  TS  with  T  Y  and  TZ 
makes  it  evident  that  the  Greek  constructor  endeavored  to  lay  out  an  exact  semi- 
circle as  the  plan  of  the  auditory.  The  deviation  observable,  reaching  a  maximum 
of  5^2  metres,  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  difficulty  experienced  by  the  primitive  sur- 
veyor in  laying  out  such  a  figure  upon  an  irregular  slope.  The  arc  was  evidently 
determined  by  holding  one  end  of  a  cord  about  60  metres  in  length  at  the 
point  T,  in  front  of  the  middle  of  the  bema,  and  moving  the  other  end  around 
the  periphery  to  be  occupied  by  the  wall.  At  first,  near  the  corners,  no  correction 
was  made  for  the  diminution  of  the  horizontal  distance  through  the  dip,  —  with 
the  result  that  the  cuttings  and  wall  from  R  to  Y  and  from  S  to  Z  were  disposed 
somewhat  within  the  ideal  arc.  Below  these  points  the  error  of  method  became 
apparent  and  a  correction  was  allowed,  —  the  addition  proving  to  be  excessive. 
—  J.  T.  C.  C.  Namely,  5.13  metres.  — J.  T.  C. 
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the  point  marked  0.  If  a  straight  line  be  drawn  from  R  to  S,  it  will 
intersect  the  line  A  A'  at  the  point  T  in  front  of  the  bema.  Taking 
this  point  as  a  centre,  the  part  of  the  enclosure  below  the  line  RS  is 
found  to  be  nearly  a  semicircle,  the  radius  RT  being  but  0.4  of  a  metre 
longer  than  TS.D  The  greater  part  of  the  semicircular  wall,  YA  W, 
is  seen  to  lie  outside  of  the  arc  of  the  circle.  From  these  dimensions 
the  area  can  be  easily  computed/ 

After  this  general  survey  of  the  whole  ruin,  we  will  now  describe 
its  different  parts  in  detail,  beginning  with  the  back  wall  RS.  In 
this  wall  between  the  corner  R  and  the  bema  are  more  than  fifty 
rectangular  niches,  cut  as  if  to  receive  tablets.  All  except  one  are 
from  five  to  eight  inches  in  width  and  height,  and  an  inch  or  so  deep. 
The  "  Cut  "  (marked  on  the  survey)  between  .5"  and  the  bema  is  so 
irregular  that  it  seems  to  have  had  no  such  object  as  the  others.  The 
largest  of  all,  which  is  marked  "  Niche,"  is  forty  feet  to  the  left  of 
the  bema.  Of  the  smaller  ones,  forty  are  between  this  large  one  and 
the  bema  ;  the  remainder  are  beyond  the  large  one  toward  R  on  the 
survey.  Several  have  been  enlarged,  the  last  cutting  being  less  deep 
than  the  first.  One  of  the  small  niches  has  been  cut  through  in 
making  the  large  one.  This  fact  is  of  some  importance,  as  it  indi- 
cates that  the  small  niches  were  not  cut  with  any  reference  to  the 
large  niche.  One  of  them  at  least  was  there  before  the  large  niche 
was  made.  In  some  of  the  small  ones  holes  are  still  to  be  seen,  in 
which  the  nails  were  inserted  which  held  in  position  the  tablets  for 
which  the  niches  seem  to  have  been  made.  A  number  of  the  tablets 
that  were  in  the  niches  were  found  buried  in  the  earth  at  the  foot  of 
the  wall  when  Lord  Aberdeen  made  excavations  here  in  1803,  and 
they  are  now  in  the  British  Museum.  The  inscriptions  which  they 
bear  have  been  copied  into  the  C.I.G.,  Nos.  497  ff.1  Most  of  them 
consist  of  the  names  of  the  donor,  the  words  et^i/  or  ^apio-n^noi/  and 
Two  add  the  word  An'  to  in/a'crrw.  They  have  also  a  picture 


D.  RT=  59.9  metres.      TS=  59.5  metres.  —  J.  T.  C. 

E.  The  area  of  the  entire  auditory,  excluding  the  bema,  is  6240.5  square  metres. 
Deducting  about  160  square  metres  for  the  masses  of  rock  at  the  south-eastern 
corner  which  were  not  removed,  this  provides  standing-room  for  twenty-five  or 
thirty  thousand  auditors.     About  eighteen  thousand  seats  might  have  been  placed 
within  the  same  space.  —  J.  T.  C. 

1  Ross,  Die  Pnyx  und  das  Pelasgikon,  p.  15. 
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of  some  part  of  the  human  body,  doubtless  that  which  was  thought 
to  have  been  healed  by  Zeus  the  Highest,  to  whom  the  tablets  are 
dedicated.  Ross  has  noticed  that  the  names  are  mostly  of  the  lower 
class. 

In  the  angle  of  the  back  wall  stands  the  bema,  which  is  9.67  metres 
wide  in  front,  and  projects  6.37  metres  from  the  back  wall.  It  is  a 
mass  of  rock  which  was  left  when  the  rock  about  it  was  removed  in 
producing  the  back  wall.  Its  position  and  its  relation  to  other  parts 
of  the  Pnyx  are  clearly  indicated  on  the  survey.  The  drawing  on 
page  219  is  an  enlargement  of  the  same  view  which  is  presented  there, 
and  represents  the  bema  as  seen  from  above.  It  consists  of  two 
distinct  parts  :  a  platform  approached  by  three  steps,  and  a  block  of 
rock  rising  from  the  platform  against  the  back  wall.  These  two  parts 
are  separated  by  a  step-like  portion  of  rock  which  is  left  around  the 
block ;  this  may  be  thought  of  as  a  second  smaller  platform  resting 
on  the  first  and  supporting  the  block.  On  the  upper  step  of  the  large 
platform  in  front  of  the  bema  are  a  number  of  cuttings,  which  are 
represented  on  the  drawing  and  marked  with  Arabic  numerals,  indi- 
cating their  depth  in  centimetres.  The  larger  ones  seem  to  have 
been  designed  to  receive  stelae,  the  smaller  for  the  insertion  of  iron 
pins  which  held  in  position  statues  or  similar  objects  placed  here. 
Small  grooves  cut  in  the  stone  lead  into  the  holes,  forming  channels 
by  which  melted  lead  was  poured  in  to  hold  the  pins  in  place. 
Larger  slots  of  the  same  character  appear  in  the  second  platform 
immediately  under  the  bema,  and  no  doubt  had  the  same  object  as 
those  in  the  lower  platform,  but  are  not  so  neatly  made.  Against 
the  back  wall  on  each  side  of  the  bema  is  a  flight  of  steps  reaching 
from  the  floor  of  the  Pnyx  to  the  top  of  the  bema.  The  steps  of 
the  platform  constitute  the  first  three  steps  of  each  flight.  At  the 
top  they  are  irregular  and  broken,  as  is  also  the  top  of  the  block  or 
bema  proper.  .The  relation  of  the  parts  to  each  other  is  shown  by 
the  front  and  side  elevations  on  pages  220  and  221. 

The  height  of  the  whole  structure  is  three  metres.  Back  of  the 
bema  are  several  seats  or  steps  cut  in  the  rock,  as  represented  in 
the  section  A  A'  on  the  survey.  In  the  direction  of  the  letter  R  they 
are  parallel  with  the  back  wall.  On  the  other  side  of  the  bema  this 
is  not  the  case ;  and  their  line  of  direction,  if  continued,  would  meet 
that  of  the  back  wall  toward  the  point  S.  They  are  wider  and  lower 
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than  the  steps  of  the  bema.     These  facts  would  lead  to  the  supposi- 
tion that  they  are  older  than  the  bema  and  rock  wall. 

Continuing  our  survey  from  the  extremities  of  the  back  wall, 
R  and  S,  we  come  first  upon  the  other  two  low  rock  walls  mentioned 
above.  For  a  distance  below  these  there  is  no  boundary  line  what- 
ever. Curtius  supposes  that  there  were  entrances  to  the  enclosure  at 
these  places;  they  are  marked  "Gate?"  on  the  survey.  Still  further 
down  we  come  upon  the  two  ends  of  the  great  semicircular  wall,  a 
structure  no  less  interesting  than  is  the  back  wall  above/  The  ends 
consist  of  immense  blocks  of  rock  which  lie  at  some  distance  from 
each  other,  but  in  the  line  of  the  wall.  The  continuous  wall  begins 
at  the  points  W  and  K  Its  greatest  height  is  at  the  point  A,  opposite 
the  bema.  It  consists  of  enormous  blocks  of  stone,  almost  rec- 
tangular on  the  face,  and  skilfully  fitted  together  without  mortar. 
The  stones  are  of  the  same  kind  of  rock  as  the  back  wall,  and  seem 
to  have  been  cut  from  the  hill.  Seventy-five  blocks  are  still  in 
position.  The  largest  block  measures  six  by  twelve  feet,  and  many 
others  are  but  little  smaller.  There  is  what  seems  to  be  a  rude 
attempt  at  ornamentation  by  furrows,  which  are  near  the  edges  of 
the  stones  and  run  parallel  with  the  joints.0  The  blocks  of  the 
upper  course  are  dressed  smooth  on  top,  as  if  to  receive  another 
course.  At  the  point  marked  Z  on  the  survey  there  is  a  single  block, 
which  rests  on  the  native  rock  and  rises  to  a  height  of  three  feet 
above  the  wall  as  it  now  stands.  This  block  is  in  the  line  of  the 
wall  and  is  also  dressed  smooth  on  top.  If,  as  Curtius  suggests,  the 
smooth  upper  surface  of  the  blocks  of  the  upper  course  of  the  con- 
tinuous wall  furnishes  sufficient  evidence  for  assuming  that  the  wall 
was  originally  one  course  higher  than  it  now  is,  this  block  furnishes 
similar  evidence  that  it  was  two  courses  higher.  The  portion  still 
standing  is  5.13  metres  high  at  the  point  A,  and  has  three  courses 


F.  Dodwell,  in  the  volume  of  plates  cited  page  233,  note  J,  remarks  on  the 
similarity  of  this  masonry  to  that  of  the  south-western  side  of  the  Gate  of  Lions  at 
Mycenae,  a  resemblance,  however,  which  cannot  be  admitted  as  an  argument  in 
favor  of  the  view  that  the  construction  of  the  Pnyx  is  to  be  ascribed  to  an  age 
equally  remote.     The  character  of  the  walls,  at  both  places,  is  largely  determined 
by  the  nature  of  the  building  material  at  hand.  —  J.  T.  C. 

G.  For  an  explanation  of  the  origin  of  these  furrows  parallel  to  the  joints,  see 
note  /,  page  228. 
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with  the  thicker  blocks  in  the  portion  opposite  the  bema.  If  these- 
two  courses  that  have  disappeared  were  in  place,  the  height  of  the 
wall  would  become  8.55  metres ;  i.e.  on  the  supposition  that  the 
courses  which  have  disappeared  consisted  of  blocks  of  the  same 
thickness  as  those  now  to  be  seen,  it  would  be  but  4.55  metres  lower 
than  the  base  of  the  bema.  The  difference  of  level  between  this, 
middle  point  and  a  point  (near  W)  due  north  of  the  bema,  which 
is  near  one  end  of  the  wall,  is  shown  on  Section  AA',  which  accom- 
panies the  survey.  The  attempt  of  the  builders  seems  to  have  been 
to  bring  the  top  of  the  wall  along  its  entire  length  to  a  level  by 
placing  the  thicker  blocks  of  the  course  at  the  lowest  point.^ 

Below  this  wall,  a  little  to  the  west  of  the  middle  point  A,  are  a 
few  shallow  steps  cut  in  the  rock.  They  are  older  than  the  wall 
itself,  as  is  shown  by  their  disappearance  under  it.  A  few  paces  east 
of  the  steps  is  a  square  hole  in  the  wall,  probably  caused  by  the  falling 
out  of  a  small  block  of  stone.  Through  it  the  rubble  which  fills  the 
space  above  the  wall  can  be  seen. 

The  next  question  in  order,  and  the  one  of  greatest  importance,  is 
that  in  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  floor  of  the  enclosure.  If  this 
place  was  arranged  for  people  to  assemble  in,  and  all  are  agreed  that 
it  was,  did  they  assemble  on  the  earth  that  now  covers  the  rock,  or 
on  the  rock  itself,  or  on  neither  of  these  ?  When  the  topography  of 
Athens  began  to  be  studied  carefully,  the  enclosure  was  covered  with 
earth  and  rubble  as  it  now  is.  Since  that  time  the  condition  of  the 
Pnyx  has  changed  but  little.  At  the  points  marked  B  and  C  on  the 
survey,  ledges  come  to  the  surface.  Below  these  the  covering  of  the 
rock  at  once  becomes  deeper. 


H.  The  angle  of  earth-slide,  indicated  upon  the  Section  A  A',  is  uniform  along 
the  crescent.  It  is  of  particular  importance  as  indicating  the  existence  of  a  much 
greater  height  of  earth  within  the  retaining  wall  at  a  period  anterior  to  the 
removal  of  its  stones  by  Christian  or  Turkish  builders.  Much  of  the  earth  which 
originally  raised  the  auditory  to  the  requisite  level  has  been  washed  down  upon 
the  low-lying  tract  between  the  eastern  front  of  the  Theseum  and  the  houses  of 
the  present  town.  This  is  proved  by  the  excavations  recently  (February,  1887) 
made  in  this  region  by  Dr.  Dorpfeld,  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  site  of 
the  ancient  Agora.  All  the  remains  of  Roman,  and  even  of  early  Christian  date, 
were  found  to  be  deeply  buried  by  gravel  and  earth,  which  can  have  been  carried 
down  upon  them  only  from  the  enormous  terrace  of  the  Pnyx  auditory.  —  J.  T.  C. 
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The  first  removal  of  earth  in  the  upper  part  was  made  by  Lord 
Aberdeen  in  1803.  He  laid  bare  the  rock  about  the  bema  to  a 
distance  of  several  feet  from  it.  Nothing  further  was  done  till  1863, 
when  Curtius  made  extensive  investigations.  He  removed  the  earth 
from  the  foot  of  the  semicircular  wall,  from  the  foot  of  the  back 
wall,  and  dug  a  trench  running  about  three-fourths  of  the  distance 
from  the  back  wall  to  the  semicircular  wall  below,  down  to  a  point 
just  below  M.1  In  the  line  of  this  trench  he  found  the  rock 
dressed  with  tools.  It  is  rather  smooth  near  the  bema,  but  gets 
rougher  further  down  the  hill.  At  the  lower  end  of  the  trench, 
M  on  the  survey,  he  found  three  steps  cut  in  the  rock.  In  the 
course  of  the  trench  are  also  several  incisions  that  resemble  mor- 
tises, from  six  to  eight  inches  long,  four  or  five  inches  wide,  and 
of  considerable  depth.  Possibly  they  were  used  for  the  insertion 
of  bars  to  which  was  attached  the  machinery  by  which  the  blocks 
of  the  lower  wall  were  brought  to  their  present  position.  Ropes 
were  used  in  various  ways  by  the  ancients  in  lifting  the  blocks  of 
their  temple  walls  to  their  place,  and  it  is  probable  that  some  such 
•devices  were  used  here.  Extensive  as  were  Curtius's  excavations, 
they  left  the  nature  of  the  floor  below  the  ledges  B  and  C  prac- 
tically undetermined.  A  knowledge  of  its  character  seemed  neces- 
sary to  a  satisfactory  conclusion.  To  this  matter,  therefore,  we  ap- 
plied ourselves.  Through  the  kindness  of  Professor  Goodwin  and 
others,  permission  was  obtained  from  the  minister  of  education,  Mr. 
Eustratiades,  to  make  some  excavations.  We  exposed  the  rock  at 
the  points  N,  D,  G,  and  H  on  the  survey.  We  also  laid  bare  the 
steps  which  Curtius  found,  which  by  the  action  of  the  rains  had 
been  buried  again  to  the  depth  of  six  or  eight  feet.  The  dressing  of 
the  rock  to  produce  a  smooth  floor  seems  not  to  have  extended  be- 
low the  ledges  B  and  C.  There  are  no  hammer  marks  on  it  at  any 
of  the  points  N,  D,  G,  or  H.  At  N  and  D  it  declines  at  an  angle  of 
30  degrees.  At  H  the  declivity  is  not  so  great ;  at  G  it  descends  at 
nearly  the  same  angle  with  the  slope  of  the  hill.  At  the  point  G  we 
removed  a  piece  of  the  rubble,  which  was  so  large  that  three  men 
with  difficulty  lifted  it  from  the  hole.  The  opening  up  of  the  steps 


1  Clarke's   survey   appears  to  represent    this    trench  as   extending   below  the 
point  M ';   but  Curtius  made  no  excavations  below  this  point. 
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showed  that  the  rock  descends  uniformly  from  the  bema  to  the 
uppermost  of  the  three  steps.  No  great  depth  of  the  rock  has 
been  removed  in  the  dressing  which  appears  in  the  track  of  the 
trench,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  rock  at  the  bottom  of  the 
trench  is  not  so  low  as  it  is  at  D  and  G,  where  it  has  not  been 
wrought  at  all.  The  three  steps  found  by  Curtius  are  of  little  more 
than  half  the  height  of  the  steps  of  the  bema.  Their  edges  are  so 
irregular  and  so  much  rounded  that  they  seem  to  belong  to  a  different 
period  from  the  steps  of  the  bema  itself. 

The  accompanying  figure  will   aid  in  making  clear  which  parts 
of  the  floor  bear  hammer  marks  and  which  do  not. 


\A- B 


The  region  above  and  between  the  lines  ABC  and  CDE  bears 
marks  of  tools.  That  below  these  lines,  so  far  as  it  was  explored, 
bears  no  such  indications  of  work.  There  is  no  propriety  in  applying 
the  term  "  rock-floor "  to  this  lower  region ;  and  this  should  be 
reserved  for  the  nearly  horizontal  upper  part.  The  levellings  show 
that  it  was  the  design  of  the  workmen  to  make  the  upper  part 
of  the  enclosure  approximate  a  level  with  the  base  of  the  bema. 
The  points  L,  F,  P,  J?,  and  K  are  seen  to  be  in  the  same  plane  with 
this  base,  while  the  point  /  and  the  ledges  at  O,  B,  and  C  are  but 
slightly  below  it.  But  below  the  ledges  B  and  C  the  rock  begins  at 
once  to  sink  rapidly.  From  the  bema  along  the  track  of  the  trench 
which  Curtius  dug  the  descent  is  more  gradual.  That  the  rock  below 
the  ledges  cannot  have  been  used  as  a  floor  is  plainly  shown  by  the 
levellings  on  the  lines  a(3  and  yS.  Where  they  pass  over  the  ledges 
there  is  a  difference  of  level  of  from  one  to  two  metres  between 
points  within  two  or  three  metres  of  each  other.  Between  the  points 
E  and  D,  which  are  comparatively  near  together,  there  is  a  difference 
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of  two  metres.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  rapid  descent  of  the 
rock  is  below  the  ledges  and  in  the  region  of  the  trench  dug  by 
Curtius.  The  lowest  point  at  which  the  rock  has  been  exposed  is  just 
below  the  steps  found  by  Curtius,  where  it  is  6.90  metres  below  the 
base  of  the  bema.1 

In  the  south-east  corner  of  the  enclosure  is  a  large  mass  of  rock 
which  appears  to  have  been  left  when  that  at  each  side  of  the  bema 
was  removed.  It  is  twenty-five  metres  long,  and  not  of  uniform 
width.  The  widest  portion  is  in  the  corner  near  R.  From  here 
toward  the  bema  it  grows  narrower,  the  part  next  to  the  bema  being 
very  irregular  and  broken.  It  is  separated  from  the  rock  of  the  hill 
by  a  deep,  narrow  trench.  This  trench  is  so  cut  as  to  have  a  neat, 
smooth  wall  on  both  sides,  and  is  of  an  average  width  of  one  foot 
and  a  half,  —  a  width  barely  sufficient  to  allow  a  man  to  work  in 
the  trench.  The  bottom  is  evenly  finished,  and  is  on  a  level  with 
the  base  of  the  bema.  The  width  of  the  mass  where  it  is  the 
greatest  is  7.50  metres ;  at  the  end  toward  the  bema  it  is  not  more 
than  two  or  three  metres.  The  rock  below  it  has  been  cut  away, 
and  the  narrower  portion  of  it,  n  on  the  survey,  has  been  entirely 
surrounded  by  a  trench  which  is  left  unfinished.  The  smaller  portion 
is  by  no  means  regular.  At  the  point  b,  where  the  section  line  a/? 
crosses  this  mass,  it  is  5.20  metres  lower  than  the  top  of  the  back 
wall ;  while  at  other  points,  as  c  and  d,  the  difference  in  altitude  is 
not  so  great.  At  Q  the  original  surface  of  the  rock  is  seen  on  both 
sides  of  the  trench.  The  conclusion  seems  evident  that  it  was  the 
designer's  intention  to  remove  this  mass  of  rock  and  make  this  corner 
of  the  Pnyx  like  the  other.  That  the  sides  of  the  trench  are  wrought 
smooth,  that  the  bottom  of  the  trench  along  its  whole  length  is  found 
to  be  exactly  on  a  level  with  the  base  of  the  bema,  and  that  the  end 
of  the  mass  nearest  the  bema  presents  almost  unmistakable  evidences 
of  interrupted  or  unfinished  work,  can  be  reasonably  accounted  for 
on  no  other  supposition.7 

1  The  figures  on  the  survey  which  seem  to  be  6190  are  meant  for  6.90. 

/.  The  manner  in  which  the  removal  of  the  native  rock  was  effected  is  evident 
from  these  unfinished  portions.  Trenches  of  sufficient  width  to  allow  a  workman 
the  free  use  of  his  arms  were  sunk  to  the  depth  determined  upon  for  the  floor 
of  the  auditory,  namely,  to  the  level  of  the  base  of  the  bema,  which  is  taken 
as  zero  in  the  levellings  of  the  plan.  These  trenches  were  hewn  out  with  pick- 
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Above  the  Pnyx,  near  the  corner  S,  are  two  immense  blocks  of 
stone,  not  unlike  those  of  the  semicircular  wall  below.  They  are 
marked  "  Wall "  on  the  survey.  This  designates  them  well,  as  the 
supposition  that  they  are  a  part  of  an  old  wall  seems  more  probable 
than  any  other.  This  supposition  is  favored  by  the  facts  that  they 
bear  hammer  marks  and  have  been  fitted  together  in  a  neat  joint. 
These  blocks,  the  steps  which  disappear  under  the  wall  below,  and 
the  steps  which  Curtius  found,  all  seem  to  be  much  older  than  the 
bema  and  than  much  of  the  other  work  about  the  Pnyx.  This  is 

hammers  and  chisels  of  tempered  iron,  the  marks  of  which  are  plainly  visible 
upon  the  rock.  Specimens  of  such  tools,  used  by  the  ancient  quarrymen  of 
Attica,  have  been  found  among  the  debris  of  the  neighboring  quarries  of  Pentel- 
icus,  and  are  described  by  Welcker,  Tagebuch  einer  Griechischen  Reise,  Berlin, 
1865,  Vol.  II.  The  islands  of  native  rock  remaining,  from  six  to  seven  metres  in 
length  and  from  three  to  four  metres  in  width,  when  they  were  of  suitable  mate- 
rial, homogeneous,  and  free  from  cracks,  were  split  into  blocks  to  be  employed 
in  the  construction  of  the  retaining  wall.  This  was  done  by  means  of  wedges  of 
dried  wood,  driven  tightly  into  holes  drilled  for  the  purpose,  and  then  wetted. 
Traces  of  such  holes  can  be  detected  upon  the  edges  of  some  of  the  huge  stones 
which  form  the  wall.  From  the  character  of  the  grooving  upon  the  sides  of  these 
perfectly  circular  sinkings  it  is  evident  that  they  were  bored  with  a  cylindrical 
drill,  probably  of  bronze,  the  cutting  circle  of  which  was  set  with  diamonds  or 
other  jewels.  Tubular  drills  of  this  kind,  generally  reputed  a  modern  invention, 
were  in  common  use  among  the  ancients.  Holes  drilled  by  them  are  visible,  for 
instance,  among  the  prehistoric  remains  of  Tiryns  and  Mycenae,  as  the  writer  can 
testify  from  recent  examination.  W.  M.  F.  Petrie,  The  Pyramids  and  Temples 
of  Gizeh,  London,  1883,  Chap,  xix.,  has  found  the  cylindrical  cores  which  resulted 
from  this  method  of  boring  among  the  debris  of  ancient  Memphis.  It  appears 
that  upon  the  Pnyx,  as  in  the  quarries  of  Egypt,  from  five  to  eight  of  these  holes 
were  drilled  to  the  metre  (compare  De  la  Rosiere,  Description  de  F  Egypte, 
Paris,  1809-28;  and  Wilkinson,  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Ancient  Egyptians, 
fourth  edition,  London,  1878).  Along  the  lines  thus  marked  out  slight  grooves 
were  cut,  to  conduct  and  hold  the  water  by  which  the  wedges  were  moistened 
and  swollen.  There  thus  resulted  upon  the  blocks  those  bosses  and  edges  tooled 
with  parallel  furrows,  referred  to  in  the  text,  page  223,  as  a  rude  attempt  at 
ornamentation. 

When,  however,  the  islands  of  rock  which  remained  between  the  chiselled 
trenches  were  too  shallow  to  provide  such  building  blocks,  or  were  of  too  poor 
and  cracked  a  material,  they  were  removed  in  small  fragments,  after  being 
disintegrated  through  the  action  of  fire,  aided  by  water  or  some  other  liquid 
dashed  upon  the  red-hot  stone.  This  is  certainly  the  simplest  method  of  remov- 
ing large  masses  of  rock  when  it  is  not  desired  to  preserve  the  blocks  for  building 
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especially  plain  in  the  two  sets  of  steps.  One  of  them  actually 
disappears  under  the  wall ;  and  the  other,  the  one  found  by  Curtius, 
though  buried  for  ages,  is  much  more  irregular,  and  more  antique  and 
worn  in  appearance,  than  the  steps  of  the  bema,  though  these  have 
apparently  been  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  elements  ever  since 
they  were  cut  from  the  rock. 

On  the  right  of  the  bema,  between  it  and  the  corner  S,  is  a  flight 
of  steps,  which  seem  to  lead  from  the  Pnyx  to  the  top  of  the  hill. 
But  if  they  were  ever  used  as  part  of  a  stairway,  they  must  have  been 


purposes.  Diodorus  (iii.  12,  4)  gives  a  clear  account  of  the  manner  in  which 
gold-bearing  rock  was  so  rent  asunder  by  large  fires  that  it  could  readily  be 
worked  with  pickaxes.  This  was  among  the  Egyptians,  the  earliest  teachers  of 
the  Greeks  in  all  that  appertains  to  the  quarrying  and  tooling  of  stone.  Tedious 
as  it  is,  this  primitive  method  is  occasionally  adopted  even  at  this  day,  in  order  to 
economize  blasting  powder.  The  writer  has  seen  traces  of  it  in  the  mines  of  the 
Hartz.  H.  H.  Gorringe  {Egyptian  Obelisks,  New  York,  1882),  though  apparently 
unaware  of  the  above-mentioned  passage  of  Diodorus,  so  directly  bearing  upon 
the  subject,  refers  to  the  employment  of  fire  in  the  quarries  of  Egypt,  quoting  as 
an  authority  attesting  the  splitting  of  rock  by  this  means  one  Agatharcides  (?), — 
possibly  meaning  Agatharchides,  who  is  mentioned  by  the  Sicilian  historian  as  an 
authority  upon  Egyptian  matters,  though  among  the  fragments  of  his  writings  no 
such  reference  is  to  be  found.  In  the  construction  of  the  stupendous  rock-cut  struc- 
tures of  India  fire  was  constantly  employed  to  aid  in  the  removal  of  material.  Thus 
we  are  informed  (J.  F.  W.  Herschel,  A  Manual  of  Scientific  Enquiry,  London, 
1871)  that  in  a  quarry  of  Seringapatam  a  block  not  less  than  26  metres  long  by 
3  metres  square  was  procured  by  maintaining  a  narrow  line  of  fire  along  a  shallow 
groove,  chiselled  upon  the  surface  of  the  rock,  until  the  stone  was  sufficiently 
heated,  when  the  ashes  were  suddenly  swept  off  by  a  long  row  of  men,  each  of 
whom  dashed  a  bucket  of  cold  water  upon  the  rock,  which  was  thereby  severed 
with  a  clear  fracture. 

The  Greeks  and  Romans  were  possessed  of  the  idea  that  vinegar  was  peculiarly 
effective  in  splitting  the  heated  rock.  Galen,  Hepl  Kpdfftws  Kal  Awd^etas  rwv 
'A.tr\iav  4>ap/xoKo>v,  XXII.  p.  16;  and  Pliny,  Nat.  Hist.,  XXIII.  27:  "  Saxa 
rumpit  infusum  (acetum),  quae  non  ruperet  ignis  antecedens."  It  is  difficult  to 
account  for  this  belief  except  on  the  assumption  that  it  arose  through  an  observa- 
tion of  the  effects  of  vinegar  —  the  most  important  acid  known  to  the  ancients  — 
as  a  solvent.  But  Pliny  elsewhere  (XXXIII.  21)  ascribes  to  it  even  the  power  of 
splitting  silicious  stone,  which,  when  heated,  would  yield  as  readily  to  water  as  to 
any  acid.  An  almost  miraculous  potency  was  attributed  to  this  agent.  Dion 
Cassius  (XXXVI.  I,  2)  relates  that  a  breach  was  made  in  the  walls  of  a  tower  of 
the  Cretan  Eleuthera  by  the  use  of  fire  and  vinegar;  and  Apollodorus,  the  archi- 
tect (in  Wescher,  Poliorcetique  des  Grecs,  Paris,  1867,  p.  153),  describes  a 
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supplemented  by  some  steps  placed  on  the  rock  beneath  them,  as 
the  lowest  of  them  is  two  or  three  feet  from  the  floor. 

This  concludes  the  description  of  the  Pnyx  proper.  We  pass  from 
it  to  notice  some  remains  of  the  city  wall  on  the  top  of  the  hill,  and  also 
a  small  plateau  which  has  been  produced  by  cutting  down  the  rock  in 
a  way  in  some  respects  similar  to  that  which  has  been  pursued  in 
making  the  Pnyx  itself.  Many  of  the  details  of  this  place  can  be  seen 
at  once  by  referring  to  the  survey.  It  is  approached  on  the  east  and 
west  from  the  level  field,  and  is  limited  on  the  north  by  the  back 
wall,  jRS,  of  the  Pnyx,  and  on  the  south  by  a  back  wa.\\,/g,  resembling 


furnace,  the  flames  of  which  could  be  directed  against  the  walls  of  a  besieged 
town.  After  having  been  heated  by  this  gigantic  blow-pipe  the  stones  were  to  be 
sprinkled  with  vinegar  "  or  some  other  mordant."  A  curious  attempt  to  employ 
this  ancient  means  of  effecting  a  breach  in  fortification  walls  was  made  by  the 
Due  de  Guise  in  his  expedition  against  Naples  (Les  Memoires  de  Feu  Monsieur 
le  Due  de  Guise,  Paris,  1668). 

The  most  memorable  occasion  on  which  we  hear  of  the  use  of  fire  in  this  way 
is,  of  course,  the  passage  of  the  Alps  by  Hannibal.  The  construction  of  a  road, 
rendered  necessary  by  the  presence  of  elephants  in  the  invading  army,  required 
the  removal  of  large  masses  of  native  rock.  This  was  effected  by  the  disintegrating 
action  of  fire  (Silius  Italicus,  Punica,  III.;  and  Orosius,  Hist.,  IV.  14).  Other 
authors  (Livy,  XXI.  37;  Appian,  IV.;  Juvenal,  Sat.,  X.  152;  Ammianus  Marcel- 
linus,  XV.  10;  Servius,  Ad  Aeneid,  X.  13)  state  that  vinegar  was  also  employed 
by  Hannibal,  —  a  story  which  has  given  rise  to  many  wild  comments.  A  dis- 
cussion of  the  recent  literature  of  this  subject  may  be  found  in  E.  Hennebert, 
Histoire  d'Annibal,  Paris,  1870,  Vol.  II.,  who  himself  comes  to  the  startling  con- 
clusion that  the  o|os  or  acetum  of  the  passages  quoted  was  an  actual  explosive,, 
now  unknown,  with  a  force  comparable  to  that  of  gunpowder  or  dynamite. 
Scarcely  less  amusing  is  an  explanation  given  by  R.  Ellis,  A  Treatise  on  Hanni- 
bal's Passage  of  the  Alps,  Cambridge,  1853,  who,  regardless  of  the  explicit  testi- 
mony of  the  ancient  authors,  asserts  the  fire  and  vinegar  to  have  been  used,  not 
in  splitting  rocks,  but  in  thawing  out  great  masses  of  "  snow,  solidified  by  frost." 
In  point  of  fact,  the  peasants  of  the  high  Alps  still  employ  fire  in  breaking  up  the 
enormous  boulders  which  at  times  block  the  roads;  compare  C.  Chappuis,  Rapport 
au  Ministre  de  V Instruction  Publique,  Paris,  1860. 

That  a  very  considerable  portion  of  the  rock  removed  from  the  Pnyx  hill  in 
the  excavation  of  the  auditory  was  disintegrated  by  fire,  is  proved  by  the  presence 
of  many  fragments  of  partially  calcined  rock  in  this  vicinity.  This  method,  as 
regards  both  fire  and  vinegar,  would  have  been  far  more  efficacious  upon  the 
limestone  of  this  formation  than  upon  the  granite  and  gneiss  of  the  Alpine 
passes.  —  J.  T.  C. 
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somewhat  that  of  the  Pnyx,  but  of  much  less  extent,  and  running  in 
a  straight  line.  Another  important  difference  is  that  there  is  nothing 
on  this  plateau  bearing  any  resemblance  to  the  bema. 

The  floor  has  been  wrought  with  tools  so  as  to  approach  a  level 
surface,  which  is  broken  by  rectangular  spaces  slightly  above  or 
below  the  general  level.  See  h,  i,j,  k  on  the  survey. 

Toward  the  south-west,  at  /,  a  rectangular  portion  of  rock  has  been 
cut  around  and  left  standing.  It  is  about  a  foot  high,  and  is  probably 
an  altar  that  was  finished  by  being  built  up  with  stones.  The  top  has 
the  same  appearance  as  the  native  rock  in  the  vicinity  which  has  been 
neither  cut  nor  broken.  The  depth  of  rock  removed  in  order  to. 
produce  the  level  plateau  was  not  great  in  this  place,  as  is  shown  by 
the  native  rock  near  by.  If  we  suppose  that  much  has  been  broken 
from  the  top  of  the  altar,  we  are  forced  also  to  suppose  that  the  altar 
was  higher  than  the  native  rock  which  originally  surrounded  it.  In 
several  places  on  this  plateau,  as  in  the  Pnyx  and  bema  below,  are 
slots  cut  in  the  rock  as  if  to  receive  staves. 

Toward  the  top  of  the  back  wall  of  the  Pnyx,  at  m,  are  several 
ruts  in  the  rock,  which  are  supposed  to  be  chariot  tracks.  In  the 
rock-wall  ^  at  the  back  of  this  plateau  is  a  niche,  and  west  of  it  are 
steps  leading  from  the  plateau  to  the  top  of  the  hill.  This  niche  dif- 
fers from  the  largest  of  those  in  the  back  wall  of  the  Pnyx  in  being 
semi-cylindrical  in  form  and  arched  over  at  the  top,  while  the  one 
below  is  in  the  form  of  a  rectangular  prism  and  extends  to  the  top  of 
the  rock. 

Beyond  this  level  place,  on  top  of  the  hill,  at  ;/,  o,  /,  are  some  re- 
mains of  the  city  wall,  an  angle  of  which  was  in  the  straight  line  that 
passes  over  the  bema  and  through  the  central  part  of  the  Pnyx. 

The  information  thus  gathered  approaches  so  near  to  a  demonstra- 
tion, that  we  are  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the  so-called  Pnyx  is  the 
real  Pnyx.  There  seems  to  be  no  good  reason  for  abandoning  this  view. 
We  hope  to  be  able  to  show  that  the  views  of  those  who  are  of  a  dif- 
ferent opinion  are  based  on  inaccuracies  in  the  description  of  the 
Pnyx.  As  far  as  its  ruined  condition  justifies  us  in  expecting  it,  we 
find  that  the  place  corresponds  to  the  description.  It  would  be  incon- 
sistent to  apply  the  language  of  Pollux  to  anything  but  this  ruin  or  to 
some  other  nearly  like  it.  To  apply  all  these  passages  and  references 
to  a  place  of  assembly  in  some  other  part  of  the  city  would  be  a 
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difficult  task.  When  Pollux  spoke  of  the  Pnyx  as  Kareo-Kevatr/teVov  Kara 
rrjv  TraXatav  aTrAoT^ra,  OUK  ets  Oedrpov  7roAv7rpay^.o(rw?;v,  he  evidently 
had  in  mind  a  place  resembling  a  theatre,  and  TroAvTrpay/xoo-wi;  was 
that  in  which  the  theatre  and  the  Pnyx  differed.  If  we  accept  for  a 
moment  that  the  question  is  settled  and  that  -this  ruin  is  the  Pnyx, 
we  easily  understand  how  it.  happened  that  Pollux  mentioned  the 
•n-oXvTrpay/jioa-vvr)  of  a  theatre  and  not  that  of  some  one  of  the  other 
splendid  buildings  near.  A  comparison  of  the  Pnyx  with  the  Dionysiac 
theatre  brings  out  several  very  important  points  of  resemblance. 
The  bema  is  in  the  same  position  as  the  stage,  the  back  wall  in  that 
of  the  scene-building,  and  the  outline  is  almost  exactly  that  of  a 
theatre.  The  one  striking  difference,  that  the  hill  slopes  down  from 
the  bema  instead  of  rising,  is  not  nearly  so  formidable  as  it  has  been 
thought.  The  first  popular  assemblies  were  doubtless  held  on  level 
ground.  As  the  Pnyx  is  much  older  than  any  theatre,  its  floor 
was  probably  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  base  of  the  bema.  A 
gradual  change  from  an  auditorium  which  consisted  of  a  flat,  open 
space  to  one  which  elevated  the  people  above  the  speaker,  as  does 
the  cavea  of  a  theatre,  would  seem  to  be  in  accordance  with  the 
natural  order  of  things.  This  leads  to  the  inquiry  as  to  the  proba- 
bility of  the  existence  at  any  time  of  such  a  floor  or  flat  auditorium 
in  the  Pnyx.  The  fall  of  the  ground  towards  A  is  i  in  10.7  ;  due 
north  of  the  bema,  i  in  13.5  ;  in  the  direction  of  Z,  i  in  29.7. 
The  levellings  above  the  ledges  B  and  C  show  that  the  floor  in  this 
part  of  the  enclosure  was  practically  on  a  level  with  the  base  of 
the  bema.  The  smoothness  of  the  rock  shows  also  that  in  this  part 
it  served  for  the  people  to  stand  on.  The  unevenness  of  the  rock 
below  the  ledges  shows  with  equal  certainty  that  here  it  never  served 
for  this  purpose.  The  'natural  inference  is  that  the  floor,  which  in 
the  upper  part  approaches  a  level  with  the  lowest  step  of  the  bema, 
was  continued  artificially  in  nearly  the  same  plane  over  the  entire 
enclosure.  If  this  was  not  the  case,  there  is  no  reasonable  explanation 
of  the  fact  that  the  space  above  the  circular  wall  was  filled  in  as  it  is. 
A  floor  produced  in  this  way,  by  supplementing  the  rock-floor  above 
the  ledge  B  and  C  by  an  artificial  floor  in  the  lower  part,  becomes, 
therefore,  almost  a  necessity.  On  this  supposition  the  structure  is 
also  in  good  keeping  with  the  apparent  idea  of  Pollux  that  the  place 
was  in  the  main  like  a  theatre. 
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III. 

The  literature  on  this  subject,  though  not  extensive,  is  widely 
scattered.  The  ruin  on  the  Pnyx  Hill  naturally  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  travellers,  and  every  one  who  described  his  travels  had  some- 
thing to  say  of  it.  Many  of  these  descriptions,  however,  contain 
mere  repetitions  of  what  others  had  already  said,  and  possess  no 
scientific  value.  The  following  list  is  a  sufficiently  complete  enumer- 
ation : 

SPON  AND  WHELER.  Voyage  d^Italie,  de  Dalmatie,  de  Grece,  et  du 
Levant.  Lyon,  1678;  La  Haye,  1724. 

RICHARD  CHANDLER.  Travels  in  Asia  Minor  and  Greece,  jd  edition. 
*  London,  I8I7.1 

STUART  AND  REVETT.  Antiqitities  of  Athens,  I.-III.,  London,  1787: 
with  Supplement,  Vol.  IV.,  London,  1830. 

J.  L.  BARTHOLDY  AND  C.  AUG.  BOTTIGER.  In  Wieland's  Deutscher 
Mercur  for  1806. 

J.  C.  HOBHOUSE.  A  Journey  through  Albania,  etc.,  Vol.  I.  London, 
1813. 

EDWARD  DANIEL  CLARKE.     Trawls,  Part  II.,  Sect.  II.     London,  1814. 

W.  WiLKiNS.12  Atheniensia  or  Remarks  on  the  Topography  and 
Buildings  of  Athens.  London,  1816. 

HAWKINS.8  On  the  Topography  of  Athens  in  Robert  Walpole's  Memoirs 
Relative  to  European  and  Asiatic  Turkey.  2  vols.  London,  1817,  1820. 

G.  F.  SCHOEMANN.     De  Conritiis  Atheniensium.     Greifswald,  1819. 

EDWARD  DODWELL.  Tour  through  Greece  during  the  Years  1801,  1805, 
and  1806.  London,  1819. J 

W.  CELL.     The  Itinerary  of  Greece.     London,  1810. 

W.  KINARD.  In  the  Supplement  to  Stuart  and  Revett's  Antiquities  of 
Athens.  London,  1830. 

W.  M.  LEAKE.  Topography  of  Athens.  London,  1821.  2d  edition, 
1841. 

P.  W.  FORCHHAMMER.     Zur  Topographic  Athens.     Kiel,  1841. 

W.  MURE  OF  CALDWELL.  Journal  of  a  Tour  in  Greece,  Vol.  II. 
Edinburgh  and  London,  1842. 


1  Travelled  in  1765.  2  Travelled  in  1802.  8  Travelled  in  1797. 

J.  A  drawing  of  the  Pnyx,  showing  a  portion  of  the  semicircular  retaining  wall, 
is  given  by  E.  Dodwell,  Views  and  Descriptions  of  Cyclopian  and  Pelasgic 
Remains  in  Greece  and  Italy,  London,  1834,  PI.  LV.  —  J.  T.  C. 
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LUDWIG  Ross.  Tablettes  votives  d'Athbies  et  de  Milos.  In  the  Ann. 
deir  Inst.  Archeol.,  XV.  p.  322.  1843. 

H.  N.  ULRICHS.  Topographic  der  Hafen  von  At 'hen ,  in  Reisen  und 
Forschungen  in  Griechenland.  2  vols.  Bremen,  1840,  1863.  See  Vol.  II. 
p.  1 68. 

C.  W.  GOETTLING.  Das  Pelasgikon  in  At  hen,  in  Gesammelts  Abhand- 
lungen  aus  dem  classischen  Alterthume,  Vol.  I.  p.  68.  Halle,  1851. 

F.  G.  WELCKER.  Der  Pels  altar  des  Hbchsten  Zeus  oder  das  Pelasgikon 
zu  Athen,  bisher  genannt  die  Pnyx.  Berlin,  1852.* 

LUDWIG  Ross.  Das  Theseion  und  der  Tempel  des  Ares  in  Athen. 
Halle,  1852. 

CARL  W.  GOETTLING.     Das  Pelasgikon  und  die  Pnyx  in  Athen.     Jena, 

1853- 

LUDWIG  Ross.  Die  Pnyx  und  das  Pelasgikon  in  Athen.  Braun- 
schweig, 1853. 

F.  G.  WELCKER.  Pnyx  oder  Pefasgikon.  In  the  Rhein.  Museum, 
N.  F.,  X.  30  ff.,  1854. 

CONRAD  BURSIAN.    Die  athenische  Pnyx.    In  Philologus,  IX.  631  ff.,  1854. 

LUDWIG  Ross.  In  the  Neue  Jahrbiicher  fur  Philol.  und  Padag.  LXXI. 
181  ff.,  1855. 

F.  G.  WELCKER.  Ueber  C.  Bur  stands  '•'•Athenische  Pnyx.'1''  In  the 
Rhein.  Museum,  N.  F.,  X.  591  ff,  1856. 

F.  G.  WELCKER.     In  the  Rhein.  Museum,  N.  F.,  X.  56. 

ERNST  CURTIUS.     In  the  Gbttingsche  Gelehrte  Anzeigen,  1859,  P-  2OI6. 

ERNST  CURTIUS.  Attische  Studien,  No.  i.  In  the  Abhandl.  d.  k.  Ges.  d. 
Wissenschaften  zu  Gottingen,  Vol.  XI.  1862. 


K.  The  best  map  hitherto  published  is  that  given  by  Welcker,  in  this  work,  in 
the  form  of  an  engraving  based  upon  a  tracing  of  a  fine  watercolor  drawing  made 
by  Sebastian  Ittar  for  Lord  Elgin.  This  drawing,  now  in  the  British  Museum 
(P.  R.  Elgin,  Vol.  III.  8),  bears  the  title  "Piano  (sic)  del  trigonio  e  tutto 
cio  che  esiste  su  il  (jzV)  Pnix."  It  is  on  a  large  scale,  I  to  420,  and  meas- 
ures .56  by  .89  metres.  At  the  time  when  this  drawing  was  made  many  more 
blocks  of  the  city  wall  must  have  been  in  position  than  at  present,  and  many 
more  traces  of  the  cutting  upon  the  native  rock  must  have  been  visible.  Notwith- 
standing this,  nothing  was  found  upon  Ittar's  plan  which  had  not  been  indicated 
upon  the  map  here  given,  —  while  many  features  of  the  greatest  importance  are 
omitted  altogether  from  the  Italian  drawing.  No  real  survey  can  have  been  made 
by  Ittar.  After  taking  a  few  measurements  he  seems  to  have  drawn  in  the  out- 
lines by  eye.  Thus  the  position  of  the  great  retaining  wall,  which  is  represented 
as  the  arc  of  a  true  circle,  is  wrong  by  several  metres.  In  Welcker's  reduction 
from  a  tracing  the  errors  of  the  original  were,  as  was  unavoidable,  considerably 
exaggerated.  —  J.  T.  C. 
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CONRAD  BURSIAN.  Geographic  von  Griechenlcftid,  Vol.  I.  p.  276. 
Leipzig,  1862. 

CONRAD  BURSIAN.  In  the  article  Athenae  in  Panly's  Real-encyclopddie, 
Vol.  I.  p.  1970  (2  ed.). 

CONRAD  BURSIAN.  In  the  Neue  Jahrbilcher  filr  Philol.  und  Padag., 
Vol.  71,  182. 

CONRAD  BURSIAN.  In  the  Literarisches  Centralblatt,  No.  30,  for  July, 
1863. 

ERNST  CURTIUS.  In  the  Erltiut.  Text  der  Sieben  Karten  zur  Topo- 
graphie  von  Athen,  p.  16.  Gotha,  1868. 

P.  PERVANOGLU.  In  the  Neue  Jahrbiicher  fiir  Philol.  und  Padag., 
Vol.  101,  55  ff.,  1870. 

W.  GURLITT.  In  the  Neue  Jahrbiicher  fiir  Philol.  und  Padag.,  Vol.  99, 
153,  1869. 

CURT  WACHSMUTH.     In  the  Rhein.  Museum,  N.  F.,  XXIV.  1869. 

P.  W.  FORCHHAMMER.  In  Philologus,  XXXIII.  pp.  loi,  109,  119, 
I25f.,  1873. 

THOMAS  HENRY  DYER.     Ancient  Athens,.     London,  1873. 

H.  G.  LOLLING.     In  the  Gbttinger  Nachrichten,  p.  463  ff.,  1873. 

CURT  WACHSMUTH.  Die  Stadt  Athen  im  Alterthum,  Vol.  I.  Leipzig, 
1874. 

RICHARD  CHRISTENSEN.  Athens  Pnyx.  In  the  Nordisk  Tidskrift  for 
Filologi  og  Paedagogik ,  p.  77.  Copenhagen,  1875. 

E.  GUHL  AND  W.  KONER.  The  Life  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  De- 
scribed from  Antique  Monuments.  Translated  by  F.  Hueffer,  p.  49.  New 
York,  1876. 

CHRISTOPHER  WORDSWORTH.  Greece,  Pictorial,  Descriptive,  and  His- 
torical. Revised  by  H.  F.  Tozer.  p.  214.  London,  1882. 

K.  B.  STARK..  Nach  dem  Griechischen  Orient,  p.  319  ff.  Heidelberg, 
1882. 

A.  BAUMEISTER.  Denkmdler  des  Klass.  Altertums,  article  Athen. 
Munich,  1885. 

During  the  Dark  Ages  the  names  of  almost  all  the  places  and 
points  in  the  topography  of  Athens  were  lost.z  As  a  consequence, 
when  scholars  first  began  to  study  the  topography  of  the  city,  they 
were  compelled  to  re-identify,  as  well  as  possible,  the  places  men- 


L.  The  mediaeval  name  of  the  Pnyx,  or  rather  of  the  bema,  ~2.Ka.Ka.  TOV  ATJ/IOO-- 
Qtvoj,  continued  in  popular  use  until  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  and 
may  with  good  reason  be  regarded  as  a  tradition  derived  from  classic  ages,  and 
•urged  in  favor  of  the  identification  of  the  place.  — J.  T.  C. 
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tioned  in  classical  writers.  As  investigations  advanced,  it  became 
necessary  to  change  many  of  the  names  which  had  been  given  to 
places  and  buildings  in  the  city.  Thus  the  Pnyx  at  different  times 
bore  names  corresponding  with  the  conjectures  of  successive  trav- 
ellers. Areopagus,  Odeum,  Theatre  of  Bacchus,  Theatre  of  Regilla, 
and  Theatre  of  Herodes  Atticus  are  all  names  which  have  served  at 
different  times  to  designate  it.  Chandler  was  the  first  to  suggest 
that  this  place  was  the  Pnyx.  His  opinion  was  at  once  adopted  ; 
and  until  about  the  middle  of  our  own  century  it  has  been  the  one 
entertained  by  nearly  all  writers  on  the  topography  of  Athens.  How 
thoroughly  satisfied  they  were  with  this  opinion  is  seen  from  the  fol- 
lowing notes  from  some  of  the  different  writers  mentioned  above.1 
Clarke  and  Mure  believed  the  Pnyx  to  be  the  place  in  which 
Demosthenes  and  other  Greek  orators  delivered  their  orations. 
Clarke  says  the  site  of  the  Pnyx  may  perhaps  be  regarded  as  more 
certainly  settled  than  that  of  any  other  structure  not  determined  by 
an  inscription. 

In  the  last  edition  of  Stuart's  works  the  editors  still  adhere  to  the 
opinion  that  it  would  be  in  vain  to  undertake  to  prove  that  this  ruin  is 
anything  else  than  the  ancient  Pnyx.  Leake,  after  stating  briefly  the 
evidence  presented  in  the  first  part  of  this  paper  for  believing  this 
ruin  to  be  the  Pnyx,  says,  "  All  these  data  accord  so  exactly  with  the 
remains  of  a  monument  still  existing  on  a  height  to  the  north  of  the 
Museum  and  to  the  west  of  the  Areopagus,  that  it  is  singular  there 
should  ever  have  been  a  difference  of  opinion  in  regard  to  those 
remains."2  Leake  has  for  almost  half  a  century  been  one  of  the 
highest  authorities  on  all  questions  of  Attic  topography.  Wilkins 
says,  "A  public  assembly  is  comfortably  accommodated  in  a  structure 
similar  in  form  to  the  theatre,  which  was  afterwards  appropriated  to 
this  use.  Such  is  the  form  of  the  building  about  whose  remains  we 
are  speaking.  It  is  so  constructed  that  the  orator  on  the  bema  had  a 
position  similar  to  that  of  an  actor  on  the  stage."3  Bartholdy  says, 
"  The  appearance  of  the  place  forbids  us  to  take  the  Pnyx  for  the 
remains  of  a  temple,  or  the  bema  for  an  altar."4  Goettling  says,  "The 


1  Welcker,  Der  Felsaltar,  u.s.w.,  p.  (30)  294  ff. 

2  Topography  of  Athens,  p.  41  (1821). 

8  Welcker,  Der  Felsaltar,  u.s.w.,  p   32,  note. 
4  Welcker,  Der  Felsaltar,  u.s.w.,  p.  295  (31). 
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Pnyx  is  without  any  doubt  to  be  sought  in  the  place  where  it  has 
hitherto  been  thought  to  be." l  Forchhammer  says,  "  In  regard  to 
the  Ilissos,  the  Acropolis,  and  the  Pnyx,  no  difference  of  opinion  can 
prevail."  Raoul  Rochette  says,  "  Cette  determination  [of  the  site 
of  the  Pnyx]  ne  saurait  plus,  a  notre  avis,  comporter  la  moindre 
objection." 

Many  others  have  expressed  themselves  with  equal  decision.  The 
division  of  opinion  arose  among  the  Germans,  some  of  whom  still 
hold  Chandler's  view,  while  others  follow  Welcker  and  Curtius  in  ac- 
cepting the  altar  theory.  We  regret  very  much  that  we  are  not  at 
liberty  to  present  here  the  opinions  of  some  German  scholars  whose 
conclusions  in  regard  to  the  Pnyx  have  not  yet  been  published. 

The  Pnyx  question  has  been  narrowed  down  by  the  identification 
with  other  places  of  all  the  names  mentioned  above  as  having  been 
given  at  different  times  to  the  Pnyx,  so  that  at  present  but  two  views 
prevail :  one,  that  the  so-called  Pnyx  is  the  real  Pnyx ;  and  another, 
that  it  is  a  place  of  ancient  worship  sacred  to  Zeus,  and  that  the 
bema  is  the  altar.  The  latter  idea  originated  with  Ulrichs,  who  travelled 
with  Welcker  in  Greece  in  1842.  He  did  not  express  himself  decid- 
edly about  it  when  this  thought  first  occurred  to  him,  because  he  knew 
of  no  other  suitable  place  for  the  Pnyx ;  but  later  he  refers  to  it  in. his 
article  "Ueber  das  attische  Emporium  in  Piraeus  "  in  such  a  way  as  to 
show  that  this  was  his  conclusion.  Ulrichs's  suggestion  received  no 
particular  attention  for  ten  years.  During  this  time  (in  1851)  C.  W. 
Goettling  published  a  paper  on  "Das  Pelasgikon  in  Athen."  In  this 
he  introduced  into  the  discussion  the  novel  idea  that  the  Pelasgicum, 
which  Leake  located  under  the  north-west  corner  of  the  Acropolis,  is 
not  to  be  sought  near  the  Acropolis  or  on  its  slope,  but  in  the  ruin 
usually  known  as  the  Pnyx.  According  to  his  view,  the  semicircular 
wall  and  the  blocks  on  the  top  of  the  hill  (marked  "wall"  on  the  sur- 
vey) are  the  remains  of  a  fortification  which  was  constructed  here  by 
the  Pelasgians.^  In  this  old  fort,  he  thinks,  the  Athenians  afterwards 

1  Das  Pelasgikon  und  die  Pnyx,  p.  19. 

M.  The  error  of  this  assumption  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  the  semi- 
circular masonry  is  not  a  bulwark,  but  simply  and  only  the  retaining  wall  of  a 
terrace  of  earth.  It  has  no  counterscarp  whatever,  not  having  been  intended  to 
be  seen  from  the  inner  side.  It  is  even  probable,  from  constructive  reasons,  that 
the  space  within  it  was  filled  in  with  rubble  and  earth  as  rapidly  as  the  blocks 
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arranged  a  place  for  public  assemblies  by  cutting  away  the  rock  on 
each  side  of  the  bema  and  filling  up  the  space  above  the  circular 
wall  so  as  to  produce  a  level  floor.  An  elaborate  attempt  is  made 
to  show  wherein  this  supposition  elucidates  many  passages  in  which 
the  Pelasgicum  is  spoken  of  or  referred  to.  This  newly  discovered 
Pelasgicum,  Goettling  claims,  was  afterward  taken  possession  of  by 
the  Pisistratidae,  and  used  as  a  fortification.  The  block  of  rock  at 
the  point  /  on  the  plateau  above  the  Pnyx  he  supposes  to  have  been 
the  altar  of  Zeus  Agoraeus.  This  altar  was  later  taken  for  the  bema, 
and  as  the  sea  is  visible  from  it  and  not  from  the  bema  in  the  Pnyx, 
the  story  of  the  turning  of  the  bema  by  the  Thirty  Tyrants  may  have 
arisen  from  this  confusion.  This  may  be  true ;  but  it  is  unreasonable 
to  suppose,  as  Goettling  does,  that  Lucian,  when  he  speaks  of  Par- 
rhesiades  as  sitting  on  the  Acropolis  and  fishing  the  stones  up  out  of 
the  Pelasgicum  (Piscator  47),  could  have  thought  of  the  rocks  of  the 
semicircular  wall  of  this  ruin.  It  lies  on  another  hill  a  half  a  mile  or 
.so  distant  from  the  Acropolis,  and  in  a  part  of  the  city  that  was  thinly 
populated  and  given  over  to  the  lower  class.  Nor  does  Parrhesiades 
throw  his  line  in  the  direction  of  this  ruin,  but  into  the  city  where 
the  philosophers  were  to  be  expected.  This  is  seen  from  the  con- 
nection in  which  this  passage  stands. 

Goettling,  in  defending  this  idea,  feels  the  necessity  of  disposing 
of  a  passage  in  which  Lucian  describes  Pan's  grotto  as  /u/c/aov  v-rrep 
TOV  HeXaa-yiKov,  and  so  changes  vTrep  to  cb-o.  But  even  if  this  change 
be  made,  it  would  be  difficult  to  understand  why  Pan's  grotto  should 
be  spoken  of  as  airb  TOV  IleXao-yi/coi),  for  the  grotto  was  under  the 
north-west  corner  of  the  Acropolis,  a  long  distance  from  Goettling's 
newly  found  Pelasgicum. 

The  inscriptions  in  the  rock  on  the  Pnyx  hill  to  which  Goettling 
refers  we  were  not  able  to  find,  though  we  sought  them  diligently. 
There  are  many  little  furrows  in  the  rock  that  one  might  fancy  to 
be  letters,  though  they  are  only  marks  of  time  and  weather.  While 

were  placed  in  position.  The  laying  of  the  upper  courses  would  thus  have  been 
greatly  facilitated. 

It  would,  indeed,  have  been  well-nigh  impossible  to  construct  a  fort  at  this 
point,  —  on  the  side  of  a  hill  which  is  commanded  by  an  unprotected  summit. 
Goettling's  explanation  is  thus  in  disaccord  with  the  character  of  the  site  and 
remains,  and  with  the  most  fundamental  practices  of  military  engineering.  —  J.  T.  C. 
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it  is  impossible  to  regard  the  argument  of  Goettling  for  the  identity 
of  the  Pelasgicum  and  the  Pnyx  as  convincing,  he  should  have  credit 
for  suggesting  one  thing  of  which  the  place  itself  is  the  all-sufficient 
proof:  that  there  is  pre-Pnyxian  work  to  be  found  in  many  places  on 
and  about  the  Pnyx. 

In  1852  Welcker  read  his  paper,  "  Der  Felsaltar  des  Hochsten  Zeus 
oder  das  Pelasgikon  zu  Athen,  bisher  genannt  die  Pnyx,"  to  the  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences  in  Berlin.  He  had  come  into  possession  of  a  leaf 
from  Ulrichs's  note-book.  On  this  Ulrichs  had  collected  the  material 
for  an  article  which  he  doubtless  intended  afterward  to  publish.  The 
substance  of  this  note  is  as  follows  :  — 

According  to  Plato  the  Pnyx  must  have  been  surrounded  by  echoing 
rocks  (TTtVpat)  ;  the  real  fty/M  was  a  Xffios  and  not  a  Trtrpa  ;  according 
to  Plutarch  the  firj/jia  is  movable  ;  according  to  Demosthenes  the  Pnyx 
was  capable  of  seating  6000  people.  It  was,  therefore,  probably  situ- 
ated between  the  Areopagus,  the  so-called  Pnyx,  the  Museum,  and  the 
Acropolis.  Aristophanes's  words  about  sitting  l-n-l  TCUS  Trerpats  or/cA^pus 
(Eq.  783)  cannot  be  taken  as  a  description  of  the  place  usually 
called  the  Pnyx.  The  Pnyx  doubtless  had  rude  seats,  like  the  KpiT-rjpiov 
in  Argos,  which  is  situated  near  the  theatre.  On  account  of  this  primi- 
tive character  of  the  Pnyx  the  Dionysiac  theatre  was  afterwards  used 
for  the  popular  assemblies  ;  and,  as  soon  as  similar  theatres  were  con- 
structed in  other  cities,  it  became  the  common  custom  throughout 
Greece  to  hold  the  assemblies  in  the  theatres.  Pollux  (8,  132)  seems 
to  note  the  difference  between  the  Pnyx  and  the  theatre  when  he 
contrasts  the  TraAcua  aTrAor^s  and  the  later  TroAvTrpay/xoo-wy/.  Aristoph- 
anes (Eq.  750,  Ach.  29,  and  Eccles.  428)  testifies  that  the  people 
sat  in  the  Pnyx.  The  Prytanes,  as  it  seems,  sat  on  wooden  seats,  the 
others  on  stones.  Euripides  (Orestes,  871)  pictures  a  popular  assem- 
bly in  Argos,  which  is  to  be  understood  as  referring  to  Athens.  What 
has  become  of  the  Pnyx  Ulrichs  says  he  does  not  know.  He  says 
Plutarch  seems  to  know  of  it ;  Pausanias  does  not  mention  it  at  all. 
Probably  the  place  was  used  for  buildings.  Harpocration's  citation 
from  Apollodorus  is  important  because  it  says  the  old  cK/cA^o-to.  was 
held  near  the  Pandemos.  Thither  the  people  could  be  driven,  but 
not  to  the  place  now  called  the  Pnyx.  This  is  a  sanctuary  of  Zeus 
Hypsistos  ;  the  rock  with  the  steps  is  the  altar ;  and  of  the  ten  inscrip- 
tions. C.I.G.  497-506,  eight  belong  to  votive  offerings  which  were  set 
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up  in  the  niches  of  the  back  wall  by  women.  The  Pnyx  must,  accord- 
ing to  Plutarch,  have  been  so  situated  that,  in  spite  of  the  city  wall, 
the  sea  could  be  seen,  perhaps  in  the  direction  of  Aegina.  This  is 
impossible  from  the  so-called  Pnyx.  The  Pnyx  appears  to  have  been 
situated  to  the  south  of  the  Areopagus.  From  the  bema  in  the  so- 
called  Pnyx  the  sea  is  not  now  visible ;  much  less  was  it  so  when  the 
city  wall  was  still  standing.  But  from  the  western  declivity  of  the' 
citadel,  below  the  entrance,  the  sea  is  plainly  seen ;  here  the  Pnyx 
may  have  been  situated.  Pausanias  (v.  15,  4)  mentions  two  altars  of 
Zeus  in  Olympia.  According  to  Aeschines,  in  Timarch,  §  81,  irf.pl  T&V 
oi/c^o-ewv  TWV  iv  rrj  IIvKvi,  the  word  Pnyx  must  have  had  a  wider  signi- 
fication and  have  embraced  a  valley.  Probably  the  site  of  the  Pnyx 
lay  toward  the  Ilissus,  for  the  Pandemos,  from  which  the  sea  could 
be  seen,  was  in  this  vicinity.  Perhaps  the  Pnyx  was  in  the  place 
where  Forchhammer  supposes  the  new  agora  to  have  been.  The 
north  wind  blows  over  the  so-called  Pnyx  so  strongly  that  it  would 
have  been  impossible  for  an  orator  to  make  himself  heard  from  the 
bema. 

At  the  end  of  Ulrichs's  own  remarks  he  quotes  Welcker,  who 
was  with  him  at  the  time  of  the  visit,  as  suggesting  that,  since  at  the 
time  of  the  democracy  every  good-for-nothing  could  harangue  the 
people,  a  smaller  stage  would  have  been  more  democratic  ;  and  that 
as  the  rostra  in  the  Roman  Forum  consisted  of  a  narrow  stone  with  a 
step  by  which  it  was  ascended,  so  the  /^/wx  in  the  Pnyx  may  have  been 
something  less  stately  than  the  block  in  the  so-called  Pnyx.  Welcker 
is  also  quoted  as  suggesting  that  the  Pnyx  probably  lay  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  city,  on  the  Museum  Hill. 

Starting  from  these  notes  which  Ulrichs  had  jotted  down  while 
in  Athens,  Welcker  elaborated  the  paper  mentioned  above.  It  is 
by  far  the  most  exhaustive  discussion  of  the  subject  published  up 
to  that  time,  and  is  the  foundation  of  the  work  done  by  Curtius. 
After  discussing  the  antiquity  of  the  worship  of  Zeus  in  the  city 
of  Athens,  he  takes  as  a  starting-point  the  tablets  found  by  Lord 
Aberdeen  in  1803.  He  seeks  to  show  that,  the  terrace  is  an  altar- 
terrace  from  the  Pelasgic  age,  consecrated  to  Zeus  Hypsistos,  and 
that  the  bema  is  his  altar.  In  his  opinion  the  place  was  abandoned 
as  a  place  of  worship  in  early  times,  and  the  worship  was  transferred 
to  the  Acropolis,  where  the  name  was  changed,  and  Zeus  Hypsistos 
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was  worshipped  as  Zeus  Hypatos.  A  tradition  of  the  original  use 
of  the  place  maintained  itself  through  the  ages,  and,  in  later  times, 
the  worship  was  taken  up  on  the  altar-terrace.  He  agrees  with  Goet- 
tling  in  supposing  that  this  ruin  was  the  Pelasgicum,  and  thinks  it 
was  spoken  of  as  TO  IIeA.acryi/cdv,  while  TO  IleAao-yiKov  ret^os  refers  to 
the  oldest  fortification  of  the  Acropolis.  He  thinks  the  oracle  found 
in  Thucydides,  II.  1 7,  refers  to  this  ruin,  and  that  the  land  within 
the  enclosure  lay  uncultivated,  as  sacred  soil,  in  compensation  for  the 
giving  up  of  the  Zeus-cultus  here.  Finally  he  attempts  to  determine 
the  site  of  the  Pnyx,  —  of  which  more  hereafter. 

Welcker  was  opposed  by  Ludwig  Ross,  who  on  account  of  his  long 
residence  in  Athens  regarded  himself  as  almost  infallible  in  all  ques- 
tions about  the  topography  of  the  city.  His  paper,  "  Die  Pnyx  und 
das  Pelasgikon  in  Athen  "  was  published  in  1853.  He  collected  all 
the  important  passages  from  Greek  authors  that  bear  on  the  question, 
and  set  forth  in  a  very  conclusive  way  that  the  ruin  under  considera- 
tion'must  have  been  the  Pnyx.  He  emphasizes  the  fact,  which  is 
also  recognized  by  Welcker,  that  the  tablets  found  in  the  Pnyx  and 
the  statue  supposed  to  have  been  in  the  large  niche  in  the  back  wall 
undoubtedly  belonged  to  the  times  of  the  Roman  emperors,  and 
introduces  the  very  probable  supposition  that  some  pious  soul  for 
reasons  unknown  to  us  —  perhaps  in  consequence  of  a  revelation 
from  a  god  by  a  dream  or  otherwise  —  had  founded  here  a  worship 
of  Zeus  Hypsistos  as  the  giver  of  health,  and  that  this  worship,  from 
the  respectability  of  the  founder  or  from  the  wonder-working  power 
of  the  statue,  had  met  with  special  sympathy  among  women  of  the 
lower  classes.  He  also  shows,  by  two  inscriptions  found  by  himself 
in  a  house  north  of  the  Acropolis,  that  Zeus  Hypsistos  was  wor- 
shipped elsewhere  in  Athens  as  the  giver  of  health.  That  such  a 
cult  was  afterward  established  in  the  Pnyx,  he  thinks  very  natural, 
since  it  was  desolate,  and  Zeus  had  undoubtedly  been  worshipped 
there  earlier  as  Agoraeus.  He  therefore  regards  Welcker's  position 
as  untenable  when  he  infers  from  this  later  cult  that  Zeus  Hypsistos 
was  worshipped  here  in  earliest  times.  He  also  argues  that  the 
support  which  -Welcker  sought  for  his  theory  in  the  distinction  which 
he  made  between  TO  HeAacrytKoV  and  TO  IleAao-yiKov  rei^os  is  of  no  force, 
since  these  expressions  were  both  used  in  speaking  of  the  oldest  forti- 
fication of  the  Acropolis.  He  regards  it  as  absurd  to  suppose  that  the 
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bema  was  an  altar  and  the  terrace  a  temenos,  since  so  large  a  place 
of  worship  around  so  small  an  altar  would  be  without  analogy  in 
antiquity ;  and  he  concludes  by  condemning  Welcker's  location  of 
the  Pnyx  as  in  conflict  with  the  testimony  of  the  ancients  and  on 
the  whole  unsatisfactory. 

Welcker  answered  in  a  paper  entitled  "  Pnyx  oder  Pelasgikon,"  in 
the  Rhein.  Mus.  (N.  F.)  X.  30  (1854).  In  this  he  maintains  that  it  is 
impossible  to  understand  how  the  people  happened  to  worship  Zeus, 
as  the  giver  of  health  on  this  terrace  under  the  name  of  Hypsistos,. 
and  not  as  Haidv  or  2o>r^p,  unless  such  a  worship  had  already  existed 
there  at  an  earlier  time  and  been  preserved  by  tradition.  As  to  the 
two  inscriptions  found  on  the  north  of  the  Acropolis,  he  assumes  that 
they  were  carried  there  from  the  Pnyx.  About  the  site  of  the  Pnyx 
he  again  expresses  himself  vaguely ;  but  he  rightly  urges  against  Ross 
that  it  is  absurd  to  maintain  that  the  name  Pnyx  cannot  be  given  up 
as  a  name  for  this  ruin  until  the  situation  of  the  real  Pnyx  is  fixed 
with  certainty. 

Ross  answered  in  the  Neue  Jahrb.  f.  Philol.  und  Paedag.,  LXXI. 
181  (1855),  but  contributed  nothing  new.  In  the  meanwhile  Welcker's 
theory  had  also  been  attacked  by  Bursian  in  Philologus,  IX.  631  (1854). 
Bursian  sees  no  reason  for  calling  either  the  semicircular  wall  or  the' 
back  wall  Pelasgic ;  he  does  not  even  consider  the  former  very  old.-" 
Like  Ross,  he  finds  the  place  fairly  well  adapted  for  a  place  of  popular 
assembly.  The  bema  could  not,  in  his  opinion,  possibly  be  an  altar, 
since  an  altar  must  stand  free  and  without  contact  with  anything  pro- 
fane, while  here  one  could  easily  step  down  from  the  upper  terrace 

N.  There  are  certainly  no  technical  grounds  for  asserting  that  the  construction 
of  the  retaining  wall,  and  the  excavation  of  the  native  rock  so  as  to  form  a  level 
auditory,  necessarily  took  place  in  a  prehistoric  age.  Nay,  it  is  not  altogether 
impossible  that  the  tradition  preserved  by  Plutarch  (loc.  cit.)  is  actually  correct,, 
and  that  it  was  not  before  the  age  of  the  Thirty  Tyrants  that  this  bema  was  con- 
structed, from  which  it  was  impossible  for  the  orator  to  look  upon  the  sea.  The 
character  of  the  masonry  must  have  been  determined  almost  entirely  by  the 
manner  in  which  the  blocks  were  obtained,  and  by  the  nature  of  the  limestone  of 
the  Pnyx  hill,  which  is  readily  split  into  these  enormous  parallelopipedons.  On 
the  other  hand  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  troublous  times  immediately 
succeeding  the  Peloponnesian  War  were  certainly  not  favorable  for  the  execution 
of  so  gigantic  a  design.  The  supposition  of  Bursian,  that  the  Pnyx,  as  we  at 
present  see  it,  is  a  work  of  the  age  of  Cleisthenes,  is  much  more  probable.  —  J.  T.  C. 
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upon  the  top  of  the  altar.  He  supposes  that  the  hill  had  been  dwelt 
upon  in  most  ancient  times,  abandoned  later,  and  in  Cleisthenes's 
time  arranged  as  a  place  of  assembly  by  widening  the  terrace  and 
supporting  it  by  the  semicircular  wall.  He  also  thinks  that  Welcker 
fails  to  establish  his  distinction  between  TO  IleAacryiKoV  and  TO  IleAao-- 
yi/cov  TCI^O?.  Welcker's  answer,  in  an  article  entitled  "  Ueber  C. 
Bursians  Athenische  Pnyx"  in  the  Rhein.  Museum  (N.  F.)  X.  591 
(1856),  was  not  convincing  to  Bursian,  as  is  seen  by  reference  to  his- 
Geographic  von  Griechenland,  I.  276  f. ;  however,  he  slightly  modified 
his  views  later  in  the  article  "Athenae"  in  Pauly's  Realencyclopadie, 
I.  p.  1970  (2  ed.),  but  is  still  of  the  same  opinion  on  the  main 
question,  the  situation  of  the  Pnyx. 

When  Curtius  visited  Athens  in  1862,  he  made  extensive  excavations,, 
and  subjected  the  whole  question  to  a  new  and  comprehensive  inves- 
tigation. The  result  he  published  in  his  "  Attische  Studien,  No.  i." 
As  he,  rather  than  Ulrichs  or  Welcker,  is  held  responsible  for  the 
altar  theory  in  regard  to  the  Pnyx,  his  arguments  deserve  special 
attention.  He  begins  with  a  most  minute  and  fascinating  description 
of  the  plain  of  Attica,  and  then  discusses  at  length  the  divisions  of 
the  city  and  the  region  about  it  in  the  most  ancient  times. 

The  remainder  of  his  article  may  be  epitomized  as  follows  :  — 
These  small  districts,  even  in  the  earliest  period  of  their  existence, 
were  united  in  some  way,  though  these  relations  may  have  been  but 
vaguely  defined.  The  first  basis  of  union  was  doubtless  their  religion. 
The  cults  of  the  nymphs  and  heroes,  and  especially  that  of  Zeus, 
united  the  people.  Of  these  cults  the  worship  of  Zeus  is  the  oldest. 
It  is  the  one  to  which  all  the  others  were  related.  It  was  the 
primeval  religion,  common  to  all  classes  of  citizens.  In  this  all 
the  inhabitants  of  the  different  districts  formed  at  first  a  whole,  and 
from  this  cult  arose  that  in  which  Zeus  was  worshipped  as  a  god  of 
the  herds,  as  a  patron  of  the  household  and  family.  The  people  must 
have  prepared  suitable  places  in  which  this  common  service  could 
take  place,  and  these  must  be  sought  in  the  parts  of  the  city  then 
most  thickly  populated.  These  thickly  settled  parts  were  doubtless 
the  heights.  These  were  preferred  because  they  were  a  more  healthy 
place  for  abodes  than  the  damper  valleys,  and  because  of  the  fresh 
air  and  the  outlook  towards  the  sea.  These  conditions  were  fulfilled 
especially  on  the  south-west  slope  of  the  ridge  which  culminates  toward 
the  north-west  in  the  Hill  of  the  Nymphs  and  toward  the  south-east 
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in  the  Museum  Hill.  Here  the  Attic  Pelasgians  settled,  and  from 
this  fact  they  bear,  by  the  most  ancient  tradition,  the  name  Kpavaot, 
the  rock-dwelling  Pelasgians.  Of  this  settlement,  the  very  beginning 
of  the  city  of  Athens,  extensive  remains  have  come  down  to  us.  They 
consist  of  terraces,  spaces  before  the  houses  (Vorplatze),  steps  leading 
from  one  terrace  to  another,  drains  to  carry  off  water,  cisterns,  altars, 
and  graves.  If  the  union  of  these  different  districts  was  brought  about 
in  Athens,  as  in  all  other  Greek  cities,  by  a  common  worship  of  some 
deity,  we  must  expect  to  find  suitable  places  and  altars  for  this  ser- 
vice. We  know  of  two  such  places  in  Athens,  —  one  near  the  foun- 
tain Callirrhoe,  and  the  other  the  so-called  Pnyx.  No  one  can 
doubt  that  the  work  on  this  last-named  place  belongs  to  the  same 
period  as  the  rock-dwellings  of  the  Kpavaot.  The  only  difference  is  that 
this  is  a  more  extensive  piece  of  work  and  that  this  place  was  designed 
for  public  gatherings.  In  preparing  a  place  for  popular  assemblies, 
the  first  task  was  the  levelling  of  the  floor,  so  as  to  make  it  suitable 
for  the  assembling  of  an  audience.  Here  we  find  two  terraces,  one  on 
the  top  and  one  on  the  slope  of  the  hill,  which  are  alike,  except  that 
one  is  larger  than  the  other.  On  the  upper  terrace  is  a  block  of  rock, 
now  about  a  foot  and  a  half  high,  which  seems  to  have  been  violently 
destroyed.  The  lower  terrace  has  often  been  described,  says  Curtius, 
but  it  seemed  worth  the  trouble  to  investigate  it  further.  The  ex- 
cavations undertaken  with  this  intention  were  directed  to  three  points  : 
the  boundary  of  the  enclosure  and  the  entrances  to  it,  the  altitude  of 
the  back  wall,  and  the  nature  of  the  floor  in  its  original  condition. 
To  find  the  foot  of  the  back  wall,  a  ditch  was  dug  along  it,  and  at  the 
points  on  the  right  and  left  of  the  bema  (marked  by  a  and  ft  on 
Curtius's  plan)  the  foot  of  the  wall  was  found  to  be  respectively  4.302 
metres  and  3.50  metres  below  the  base  of  the  bema. 

In  the  south-east  corner  of  the  enclosure  is  left  a  mass  of  rock, 
which  (Curtius  thinks)  probably  served  for  people  to  stand  on  during 
the  ceremonies  at  the  bema.0  Next  Curtius  dug  a  trench  from  the 


O.  It  is  hardly  necessary  here  to  enter  into  a  serious  consideration  of  this.  The 
masses  of  rock  remaining  unexcavated  in  the  south-eastern  corner  of  the  enclosure 
were  plainly  intended  to  be  removed  by  the  means  described  in  note  /,  p.  227. 
The  Pnyx,  like  many  other  public  works  of  the  Greeks,  was  never  entirely  com- 
pleted. Far  from  providing  a  standpoint  for  favored  spectators,  the  presence  of 
these  islands  of  rock  decreased  the  available  area  of  the  auditory.  —  J.  T.  C. 
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bema  down  the  hill  to  the  semicircular  wall,  in  order  to  determine  the 
nature  of  the  floor.  It  was  found  that  the  rock  bore  hammer  marks 
and  had  been  wrought  smooth.  This  led  him  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
old  floor  was  much  below  the  surface  of  the  earth  that  now  covers  the 
rock.  At  a  distance  of  thirty-six  metres  from  the  bema  and  under  six 
metres  of  earth  three  steps  were  found,  which  are  probably  the  steps 
of  a  block  of  rock  similar  to  the  bema.  Below  the  steps  the  floor  is 
covered  with  earth  and  pieces  of  broken  rock  so  large  as  to  render 
its  investigation  impossible.  The  investigations  were,  however,  suffi- 
ciently extensive  to  lead  to  important  conclusions  in  regard  to  the 
so-called  Pnyx.  They  show  that,  although  it  was  arranged  for  public 
assemblies,  these  assemblies  must  have  been  of  a  different  character 
from  those  usually  supposed  to  have  been  held  in  this  place.  The 
most  important  question  is  as  to  the  kind  of  assemblies  held  here. 
They  were  not  assemblies  where  an  orator  was  to  deliver  an  oration, 
for  he  could  not  be  heard.  The  north  wind,  which  blows  very  strong 
over  this  hill,  would  make  this  impossible.  The  audience  would  have 
been  seated  on  ground  which  was  lower  than  the  stand  of  the  speaker. 
Thus  the  orator  would  not  have  been  able  to  see  the  effect  of  his 
speech  on  the  faces  of  his  auditors.  More  than  this,  the  enclosure 
is  much  too  small  for  the  general  political  assemblies  of  Athens,  its 
area  being  but  2586  square  metres/  From  this  70  square  metres  must 
be  deducted  for  the  bema.  The  remaining  space  down  to  the  semi- 
circular wall  would  accommodate  at  most  5000  men  standing,  not  to 
mention  sitting.  Nor  was  the  entire  surface  of  the  enclosure  used  for 
an  assembly  :  it  was  partly  occupied  by  an  altar  at  the  point  where  the 
steps  were  found  below  the  bema.  The  whole  structure  has  the 
appearance  of  greater  age  than  is  consistent  with  Chandler's  theory ; 
and  the  story  told  by  Plutarch,  that  the  Thirty  Tyrants  turned  the  bema 
so  as  to  make  it  look  away  from  the  sea,  renders  it  impossible  that 
this  block  cut  from  the  living  rock  should  ever  have  been  the  bema. 
If  we  inquire  for  what  kind  of  assemblies  this  place  was  arranged, 
we  learn  from  the  inscriptions  found  by  Lord  Aberdeen  that  it  was 


P.  Even  when  calculated  from  the  measurements  given  by  Curtius  himself, 
these  figures  are  inexplicably  wrong,  giving  less  than  one-half  of  the  actual  area  of 
the  enclosure,  which  is  6240.5  square  metres.  The  extent  of  the  bema,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  only  about  62  square  metres.  — J.  T.  C. 
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dedicated  to  Zeus  the  Highest.  The  religious  character  is  to  be  seen 
in  the  structure  itself.  Its  unchangeable  and  monumental  nature 
favors  the  idea  that  the  supposed  bema  is  an  altar.  It  is  a  sur- 
prising fact  that  we  find  here  three  altars  almost  in  a  line,  one  on  top 
of  the  hill,  one  at  the  upper  side  of  the  enclosure  (the  so-called 
bema),  and  one  in  the  middle  of  it.  It  is  probable  that  we  have 
before  us  here  a  6eS>v  ayopa,  such  as  are  mentioned  in  Greek  writers. 
If  we  take  into  consideration  the  great  antiquity  of  this  double 
terrace,  its  suitable  situation  for  uniting  the  different  districts  of  city 
and  country,  its  unmistakable  connection  with  the  old  rock  city  of 
the  Kpavaoi,  the  adaptability  of  the  place  for  a  common  religious 
service,  the  inscriptions  which  testify  to  the  antiquity  of  the  service 
of  Zeus  in  this  place,  the  traces  of  different  altars,  the  tradition  of  an 
ayopa  0eoiv  in  Cyzicus,  Eleusis,  and  Athens,  we  shall  probably  be 
justified  in  assuming,  Curtius  concludes,  that  this  is  the  ayopa  Oeuv  of 
Athens,  in  whose  midst  Zeus  was  worshipped  as  the  Highest. 

As  to  the  site  of  the  real  Pnyx,  Curtius  supposes  that  it  was  on 
the  north  side  of  the  Museum  Hill.  Here  he  made  excavations,  but 
without  material  result. 

Of  the  articles  published  since  1862  that  of  Christensen  is  by  far 
the  most  important.  He  concludes  that  the  Pnyx  could  not  have 
been  situated  in  any  other  place  than  on  the  ridge  of  hills  on  which 
the  quarter  of  the  city  called  Melite  lay,  i.e.  the  Pnyx  Hills ;  and 
further  that  it  must  have  been  on  the  eastern  slope  of  one  of  these 
hills.  Then  he  presents  the  usual  arguments  against  Chandler's 
theory.  The  age,  the  size,  the  slope  of  the  hill,  the  north  wind,  the 
unfitness  of  the  bema  for  a  speaker's  stage,  the  impossibility  of  turn- 
ing it  around,  and  the  inscriptions,  are  all  considered,  and  a  conclu- 
sion is  reached,  that  "  neither  the  upper  nor  the  lower  terrace  can 
have  been,  in  historical  times,  the  well-known  place  of  popular 
assembly  on  the  Pnyx."  This  leads  naturally  to  an  inquiry  about  the 
use  of  the  place.  As  to  this  Christensen  agrees,  except  in  one  point, 
with  Curtius  and  Welcker.  The  name  of  the  hill,  he  thinks,  could 
well  be  changed  to  Altar  Hill.  He  then  criticises  the  advocates  of 
the  altar  theory  for  claiming  that  the  place  was  sacred  to  Zeus.  He 
questions  the  consistency  of  assuming  the  worship  of  Zeus  here  in  the 
most  ancient  times  on  the  uncertain  evidence  of  inscriptions  which,  as 
all  admit,  were  set  up  in  Roman  times.  He  cannot  understand  why  a 
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god  of  healing  should  be  worshipped  as  the  Highest  and  not  as  Ilaiav, 
2«>T77/3,  or  the  like.  Further,  the  worship  of  Zeus  as  a  god  of  healing 
was  not  confined  to  this  place,  as  is  shown  by  inscriptions  found  by 
Ross  north  of  the  Acropolis.  He  thinks  that  these  tablets  were  more 
probably  set  in  some  of  the  niches  of  the  rock  of  the  Acropolis  than 
carried  there  from  the  Pnyx,  as  Welcker  supposes ;  for  there  are 
niches  in  the  north  side  of  the  citadel  rock  very  similar  to  those  in 
the  Pnyx.  So  the  inscription  opos  Atos  below  the  little  church  Hagia 
Marina  is  rather  against  Welcker  and  Curtius  than  for  them,  for  this 
slope  is  distinctly  separated  from  the  Pnyx  Hill.  The  T€//,evo?  of 
Zeus  can  scarcely  have  extended  over  the  ravine  between  these  two 
hills.  If,  with  Welcker,  we  admit  that  Zeus,  who  was  worshipped 
on  the  Acropolis  as  Zeus  Hypatos,  was  formerly  worshipped  here  as 
Hypsistos,  he  thinks  it  an  unsafe  supposition  that  the  tradition  of  this 
worship  was  preserved  and  the  worship  renewed  here  in  Roman  times 
in  consequence  of  this  tradition.  Or  if,  as  Curtius  supposes,  the 
service  of  Zeus  was  never  given  up  in  this  place,  why  do  we  not  find 
more  distinct  references  to  it  in  literature  than  the  very  vague  ones 
which  Curtius  cites?  If  it  had  been  the  "  Gb'tter  Markt  "  of  Athens, 
it  is  not  likely  that  it  would  not  have  been  mentioned.  We  have 
no  right,  he  says,  to  identify  Zeus  Hypatos  and  Zeus  Hypsistos, 
nor  do  we  even  know  that  Curtius's  old  Kpavaot  ever  worshipped 
Zeus.  We  dare  not,  he  thinks,  go  further  than  to  say  that  the  hill 
was  sacred  to  one  or  more  of  the  deities  worshipped  in  this  part  of 
the  city. 

.When  we  inquire  where  the  Pnyx  was,  he  proceeds  to  say,  other 
locations  than  those  suggested  by  Curtius  and  Lolling  can  be  left 
out  of  consideration,  as  he  has  already  shown  that  its  site  must  be 
sought  on  one  of  the  three  Pnyx  hills.  Christensen  then  reviews  Dr. 
Lolling's  paper,  which  was  published  in  the  Gottinger  Nachrichten  in 
1873,  and  is  decidedly  inclined,  with  him,  to  place  the  Pnyx  on  the 
north-eastern  slope  of  the  Hill  of  the  Nymphs.  This  we  cannot  but 
regard  as  an  unfortunate  conclusion.  Dr.  Lolling  has  lived  in  Athens 
most  of  the  time,  we  believe,  since  he  wrote  this  paper,  and  he  gave 
us  permission  to  say  that  he  had  entirely  abandoned  this  idea.  In 
minor  details  Christensen  has  followed  Curtius  very  closely.  His 
paper  is  marred  by  a  few  inaccuracies  in  the  descriptive  part,  which, 
however,  do  not  affect  the  main  question. 
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From  this  review  of  the  discussion  the  following  objections  to 
Chandler's  view  may  be  easily  gathered :  — 

i .  The  slope  of  the  terrace  away  from  the  bema  unfits  it  for  pop- 
ular assemblies. 

This  was  frequently  noticed  as  a  difficulty  by  writers  on  Attic 
topography  before  Curtius  ;  but  when  he  gave  the  world  his  picture 
of  the  floor  of  the  enclosure,  it  seemed  fatal  to  the  Pnyx  theory.  It 
would  certainly  continue  to  be  so  regarded,  if  his  description  of  the 
floor  were  accepted  as  correct.  He  says  that  at  the  points  on  the 
right  and  left  of  the  bema,  which  he  marks  a  and  (3  on  his  plan, 
and  which  are  marked  A  and  TT  on  Clarke's  survey,  the  rock  floor 
is  respectively  4.302  metres  and  3.50  metres  below  the  base  of 
the  bema.1  This  gives  the  impression  that  the  floor  sinks  very 
rapidly  on  both  sides  of  the  bema.  Thus  the  bema  would  stand  on 
an  elevation  above  the  people  who  assembled  around  and  below  it 
and  gazed  up  at  the  offering  on  the  supposed  altar.  This  statement 
we  fail  to  find  in  accordance  with  the  facts.  The  points  which  he 
marks  a  and  ft  are  not  below,  but  on  a  level  with  the  base  of  the 
bema.  The  levellings  show  this  also  to  be  approximately  true  of 
that  entire  portion  of  the  floor  which  lies  above  the  ledges  marked  B 
and  C.  We  here  call  attention  to  the  levellings  at  the  points  H,  /, 
J,  JK,  F,  and  Z,  and  to  those  on  the  ledges  B  and  C.  Only  in  the 
middle,  where  Curtius  dug  his  trench,  and  below  the  ledges  B  and  C 
does  the  rock  sink  rapidly.  The  inaccuracy  of  this  description  is 
manifest  on  first  entering  the  Pnyx,  and  it  was  this  observation  that 
finally  led  to  our  study  of  the  question. 

On  the  section  of  the  hill  which  Curtius  has  published  with  his 
paper,  the  steps  found  thirty-six  metres  from  the  bema  are  repre- 
sented as  nearly  a  metre  and  a  half  below  the  top  of  the  semicircular 
wall  at  A.  This  is  not  exactly  correct ;  but  let  us  suppose  for  the 
time  being  that  Curtius's  section  is  correct,  and  see  to  what  it  will 
lead.  He  says  the  wall  was  one  course  higher  than  it  now  is.  The 
courses  of  stone  still  in  position  are  each  about  a  metre  and  a  half  high. 
If  this  supposed  course  were  in  plsxe,  the  steps,  according  to  Curtius, 
would  be  three  metres  below  the  top  of  the  wall.  Now  we  have  seen 
above  that  there  is  evidence  of  the  same  character  for  supposing 

1  Curtius,  Attische  Stitdien,  No.  I,  p.  76. 
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that  the  wall  was  two  courses  higher,  that  there  is  for  supposing  it 
was  one  course  higher.  Thus  the  steps  would  be  four  and  a  half 
metres  below  the  top  of  the  circular  wall  at  its  lowest  point.  But  the 
representation  on  Curtius's  section,  that  the  steps  are  below  the  top 
of  the  semicircular  wall  at  A,  is  not  sustained  by  the  levellings.  These 
show  that  the  rock  immediately  above  and  below  the  steps  is  respec- 
tively i. 6 1  metres  and  1.07  metres  above  the  top  of  the  semicircular 
wall  at  this  point.  But  they  show  also  that  at  the  point  Won  the 
wall  due  north  of  the  bema  the  top  of  the  wall  is  2.32  metres  above 
the  rock  below  the  steps.  More  than  this,  the  rock  which  is  marked 
Z  is  in  the  line  of  the  wall  and  dressed  smooth  on  top.  .  If  the  wall 
were  built  up  to  the  level  of  the  top  of  this  rock,  the  steps  would  lie 
4.90  metres  below  it.  If,  as  has  been  suggested  above,  the  smooth 
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upper  surface  of  this  rock  may  be  taken  as  sufficient  evidence  that 
there  was  another  course  on  the  top  of  it,  the  top  of  the  wall  would 
be  at  least  six  metres  above  the  level  of  the  rock  below  the  steps 
which  Curtius  found.  One  of  his  three  supposed  altars  would  come 
thus  to  stand  on  the  top  of  the  hill,  one  on  the  face  of  it,  and  the 
third  in  a  kind  of  pit.  Certainly  the  most  capricious  whim  of  Zeus  as 
to  the  altitude  of  his  place  of  worship  would  thus  be  satisfied.  If  we 
assume  that  there  was  such  an  altar,  we  must  also  assume  that  there 
was  a  floor  around  it  on  which  the  people  stood.  Curtius  supposes 
that  the  rock  itself  was  dressed  smooth  and  constituted  this  floor.  But 
this  cannot  have  been  the  case,  since  the  rock  below  the  ledges  B 
and  C  is  so  rough  that  it  could  not  have  been  so  used  if  it  had  been 
exposed.  A  small  amount  of  work  on  either  side  of  his  trench 
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would  have  convinced  Curtius  of  this  fact.  His  theory  of  the  floor 
seems,  therefore,  untenable.  If  so,  the  reasonable  course  is  to  return 
to  the  old  conclusion  that  the  floor  was  level  and  at  least  as  high  as 
the  top  of  the  semicircular  wall.  This  floor  would  be  four  or  five 
metres  above  the  three  steps  found  by  Curtius.  This  conclusion  is 
very  strongly  supported  by  the  nature  of  the  three  steps.  As  is  seen 
from  the  figure  on  the  preceding  page,  these  steps  are  of  a  very 
irregular  character.  They  are  different  in  height,  and  their  edges,  as 
already  stated,  are  much  more  rounded  and  irregular  in  appearance 
than  those  of  the  berna."2 

We  have  not  a  word  in  favor  of  the  supposition  of  those  who 
build  in  their  imaginations  a  high  protection  against  wind  and 
weather  around  the  lower  part  of  the  Pnyx.  Had  there  been  such  a 
structure,  the  Pnyx  would  have  been  out  of  harmony  with  the  ancient 
simplicity  with  which  it  is  said  to  have  been  arranged.1  But  while 
we  admit  the  improbability  of  such  a  protection,  to  deny  that  the 
Pnyx  has  some  of  the  important  features  of  a  theatre  is  not  possible. 
It  might  even  consistently  be  called  an  embryonic  stone  theatre. 
Leake  says  that  the  floor  along  the  foot  of  the  back  wall  inclines 
toward  the  angle  where  the  bema  stands,  thus  showing  that  origi- 
nally the  entire  plateau  sloped  toward  this  point,  such  being  obviously 
the  form  most  adapted  to  an  assembly  which  stood  or  sat  to  hear 
an  orator  who  stood  on  the  bema.2  It  is  more  likely  that  the  floor 
was  level,  or  nearly  so.  That  the  auditors  sat  with  their  backs  down  a 
decided  slope  is  an  assumption  not  supported  by  a  single  well-grounded 
argument.  It  rests  on  another  assumption,  that  either  the  earth 
which  now  covers  the  rock  in  the  Pnyx  or  the  sloping  rock  itself  was 

Q.  No  doubt  can  exist  in  regard  to  the  original  purpose  of  these  steps.  They 
were  cut  in  the  native  rock,  at  some  time  anterior  to  the  construction  of  the 
semicircular  auditory,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  ascent  to  the  summit  of  the  Pnyx 
hill.  The  rock  is  particularly  steep  and  slippery  at  this  point,  and  some  such 
foothold  was  most  desirable.  That  this  ascent  was  in  use  for  a  long  period  before 
being  covered  with  the  earth  of  the  terrace,  beneath  which  they  have  been  buried 
for  twenty-three  centuries  or  more,  is  evident  from  the  smoothly  worn  surfaces  of 
the  treads.  —  J.  T.  C. 

1  G.  G.  Pappadopoulos  in  a  paper  entitled  A.6yos  irepl  UwK6s,  published  as  a 
school  programme  from  Tb  'E\\i)i>iKbv  fKiraiSevT^piov  in  Athens  in  1867,  has  de- 
scribed such  a  structure. 

2  Quoted  by  Welcker,  Der  Felsaltar,  u.s.w.,  p.  297  (33). 
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the  original  floor,  neither  of  which  suppositions  seems  to  be  suffi- 
ciently substantiated  to  warrant  its  acceptance. 

2.  The  area  of  the  enclosure  is  not  large  enough  to  accommodate 
the  number  of  persons  that  attended  the  civic  assemblies  of  Attica. 

Welcker  says  simply  that  the  place  was  too  small,  without  giving 
the  exact  area.  Wordsworth  gives  the  area  as  "  about  twelve  thou- 
sand square  yards."1  Curtius  has  given  2586  square  metres  as  the 
area.  Wordsworth's  estimate  is  too  large,  and  Curtius's  too  small. 
The  area  exclusive  of  the  bema,  according  to  Clarke's  measurement, 
is  6240.5  square  metres.  Thus  we  see  that  there  was  ample  room  to 
accommodate  the  assemblies  which  gathered  here,  which,  as  Leake 
and  others  think,  numbered  from  7000  to  8000  persons. 

3.  The  stone  block  in  the  angle  of  the  back  wall  cannot  possibly  have 
been  the  bema  of  the  Pnyx?  If  it  were  the  bema,  it  would  need  but 
onr  set  of  steps.  As  an  altar  it  would  need  two,  that  it  might  be 
ascended  by  several  persons  at  the  same  time.  Moreover,  the  Attic 
orators  moved  about  but  little  during  the  delivery  of  their  orations,  and 
indtilged  in  few  and  no  violent  gestures.  A  large  platform  thus 
became  entirely  unnecessary.  The  bema  was  called  in  colloquial 
speech  At$o?,  a  word  which  is  not  applicable  to  such  a  stage  as  the 
bema,  but  to  a  single  stone  in  the  agora  or  to  a  small  platform  built  of 
several  blocks.  Plutarch  says  that  the  Thirty  Tyrants  turned  the  bema 
so  as  to  make  it  look  away  from  the  sea.  This  block  certainly  was 
never  turned? 

We  believe  a  careful  study  of  the  bema  will  lead  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  can  scarcely  have  been  anything  else  than  a  tribune  for  a  speaker. 
It  is  situated  just  where  one  would  expect  to  find  a  speaker's  stage  in 
this  enclosure.  It  is  not  where  one  would  look  for  an  altar,  which 
would  rather  stand  in  the  middle  of  the  temenos,  if  this  be  a 
temenos.  Such  steps  as  we  find  here  are  no  appendage  of  an  altar. 

The  altar  at  Olympia,  with  which  Welcker  compares  it,  had  no  such 
steps  and  was  unlike  it  in  every  respect.  The  upper  part  of  that  altar 
was  a  heap  of  ashes,  and  Pausanias  tells  us  (v.  13,  8)  that  the  steps 
leading  from  the  lower  part  of  it  to  the  top  of  the  heap  were  in  the 


1  Greece,  Pictorial,  Historical,  and  Descriptive,  p.  214. 

2  Christensen,  Athens  Pnyx,  p.  95. 

3  Welcker,  Der  Felsaltar  des  Hochsten  Zeus,  u.s.w.,  p.  (300)  36. 
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ashes.  It  stood  in  the  open  temenos,  the  central  object  in  a  wide 
space  of  level  ground.  It  must  have  presented  an  appearance  widely 
different  from  the  bema,  which  is  overtopped  by  the  hill  against  the 
side  of  which  it  stands  and  of  which  it  is  a  part.  The  base  of  this 
altar,  which  was  probably  circular  in  form,  was  more  than  40  feet 
wide,  and  the  altar  was  22  feet  high  —  more  than  twice  the  height 
of  the  bema  as  it  now  stands.  The  bema  is  9.67  metres  in  front, 
extends  out  to  6.37  metres  from  the  wall,  and  is  3  metres  high. 
The  upper  part  of  the  altar  at  Olympia  was  in  the  centre  of  the 
platform  on  which  it  stood.  The  people  thus  looked  up  at  the  offer- 
ing from  all  points  of  the  temenos.  An  offering  on  the  bema  would 
be  lower  than  the  feet  of  any  one  standing  on  the  rock  above  the 
Pnyx.  Around  the  altar  of  ashes  at  Olympia  was  a  platform  on  which 
it  stood,  and  this  must  have  extended  out  as  much  as  fifteen  feet  in  all 
directions.  On  this  animals  were  slain  ;  on  the  platform  in  front  of  the 
bema,  which  is  only  two  metres  wide,  the  space  is  too  narrow  to  per- 
mit of  any  such  ceremonies.  Certainly  the  argument  of  likeness  must 
fail  here.  Altars  of  a  similar  character  to  that  of  Olympia  were  dedi- 
cated to  Hera  on  the  island  of  Samos,  and  to  Hera,  Gaia,  and  Apollo 
at  Thebes.  These  all  consisted  of  ashes.  At  Olympia  altars  were 
also  constructed  of  unburnt  tiles.  Often  they  were  built  of  stone, 
and  possibly  filled  in  with  earth.1  The  argument  that  the  bema  can- 
not have  been  a  stage  for  a  speaker  because  it  has  a  superfluous  flight 
of  steps  seems  almost  trivial.  Certainly  no  Greek  would  have  made 
anything  so  out  of  harmony  and  homely  as  it  would  have  been  with  a 
flight  of  steps  on  one  side  only.  Again,  it  is  unreasonable,  as  Bursian 
says,  that  the  top  of  an  altar  should  have  been  thus  exposed  to  be 
stepped  on  by  any  one  who  might  pass  by,  or  that  it  should  have 
been  below  the  surface  of  the  rock  that  was  immediately  at  the  rear 
of  it.  Christensen's  answer  to  this,  that  the  upper  terrace  was  sacred, 
and  that  the  people  could  not,  therefore,  have  stepped  from  this  ter- 
race upon  the  top  of  the  bema,  is  ridiculous.  There  is  an  altar  on 
this  terrace,  and  however  sacred  the  terrace  might  have  been,  people 
must  have  gathered  around  this  altar.  The  sacred  character  of  the 
upper  terrace  would  not  prevent  people  from  standing  on  its  rock 
floor  any  more  than  the  supposed  sacred  character  of  the  Pnyx  would 


1  Guhl  and  Koner,  Life  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  p.  59  of  Eng.  transl. 
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prevent  the  people  from  standing  on  the  rock  floor  around  the  bema. 
As  to  the  top  of  the  bema,  nothing  of  any  weight  can  be  inferred 
from  its  present  condition  either  for  or  against  its  use  either  as  a 
stage  or  an  altar.  The  corners  are  somewhat  broken.  Before  this 
mishap  befell  it,  it  presented  a  flat  top,  -3.30  by  2.65  metres.  A 
platform  of  this  size  and  a  metre  high  can  scarcely  justify  Welcker 
in  speaking  of  it  as  of  enormous  size.1 

Professor  Joseph  Torrey  suggests  that  since  the  bema  is  a  block 
of  limestone,  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  it  could  have  been  used 
for  a  long  period  as  an  altar  without  showing  the  effects  of  fire. 

The  passage  in  Plutarch  about  the  turning  of  the  bema  by  the 
Thirty  Tyrants  is  difficult  to  understand.  Some  have  attempted  to- 
explain  it ;  others  have  rejected  it  as  improbable.  Stewart,  Kinard,, 
and  some  of  the  German  archaeologists  think  that  Plutarch  related  a 
story  which  he  found  current  at  Athens,  without  inquiring  whether  it 
was  true  or  not.  Gell  thinks  the  upper  terrace  was  the  old  Pnyx, 
and  the  lower  one  the  Pnyx  of  the  Thirty  Tyrants."  Leake  thinks 
there  is  every  reason  for  believing  "  that  Themistocles.,  by  some  tem- 
porary alteration,  which  has  not  lasted  to  the  present  time,  turned 
the  place  to  face  the  sea,  in  order  to  promote  his  design  of  giving 
the  Athenians  a  taste  for  maritime  affairs,  contrary  to  their  ancient 
prejudices ;  and  that  the  Thirty  Tyrants  restored  it  to  its  former 
state.  Or,  supposing  the  existing  remains  to  be  of  less  ancient  date, 
we  should  expect  to  find  the  bema  as  the  last  change  had  left  it ; 
that  is  to  say,  turned  as  we  now  find  it,  towards  the  city."2  Goettling 
thinks  the  block  of  rock  marked  /  on  the  survey  was  the  altar  of  Zeus- 
Agoraeus,  which  is  spoken  of  as  being  in  the  Pnyx.  This  he  sup- 
poses was  afterwards  taken  for  a  bema,  and  as  the  sea  is  visible 
from  it  and  not  from  the  bema  in  the  Pnyx,  so  the  story  of  the 


1  "  Ungeheure  Grosse,"  Der  Fehaltar,  u.s.w.,  37. 

R.  This  view  is  held  also  by  the  writer  of  these  notes.  It  is  certainly  in 
accordance  with  all  the  facts  recognized  during  the  survey  here  presented.  Com- 
pare note  N,  p.  242.  This  does  not,  of  course,  exclude  the  possibility  of  the 
semicircular  auditory  having  been  constructed  at  some  previous  time.  The  Thirty 
Tyrants  may  not  have  been  the  first  to  place  the  speaker  upon  the  block  now 
called  the  bema,  but  may  thereby  have  returned  to  a  former  custom,  —  as  Leake 
supposes.  —  J.  T.  C. 

2  Topography  of  Athens,  p.  42. 
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turning  of  the  bema  by  the  Thirty  may  have  come  into  circulation. 
Ross  says  :  "  If  there  is  any  truth  in  the  story,  Plutarch  can  have 
meant  no  more  than  that  the  Thirty  suspended  the  popular  assemblies 
in  the  Dionysiac  theatre,  from  which  the  sea  could  be  seen,  and  re- 
moved them  again  to  the  Pnyx ;  or  he  repeats  a  popular  story  by 
which  he  thought  to  tickle  the  ear  of  the  public."  Curtius  says  that 
this  story  was  at  all  events  abroad  in  Athens,  and  could  not  have 
become  so  unless  the  bema  had  been  movable  and  capable  of  being 
turned  around.  Forchhammer  says  that  Plutarch's  story  is  absurd 
in  the  highest  degree,  and  that  he  has  taken  a  joke  in  earnest. 
Christensen  says  Plutarch's  words  do  not  necessarily  mean  more  than 
that  the  speaker  looked  from  the  bema  in  the  direction  of  the  sea. 
The  greatest  difficulty  in  the  way  of  accepting  his  words  as  a  state- 
ment of  fact  lies  in  the  circumstance  noticed  by  Kinard,  Leake, 
Forchhammer,  and  others,  that  there  is  no  place  in  the  city  except 
the  Acropolis  from  which  the  wall  of  Themistocles,  of  which  there 
are  considerable  remains  on  the  Pnyx  Hill,  would  not  have  cut  off 
the  view  of  the  sea.s  In  the  face  of  this  fact  one  is  embarrassed  to 
know  what  Plutarch  meant  by  intimating  that  a  bema  ever  existed 
which  looked  towards  the  sea.  It  is  also  strange  that  the  supporters 
•of  the  altar  theory  use  this  passage  to  prove  that  the  so-called  Pnyx 
is  not  the  true  Pnyx,  and  yet  propose  locations  for  it  still  further 
removed  from  any  point  from  which  the.  sea  is  visible  than  the  Pnyx 
itself.  There  is  no  possibility  of  seeing  the  sea  from  the  site  which 
Professor  Curtius  has  selected  for  the  Pnyx.  As  is  true  of  many 
points  in  the  topography  of  Athens,  the  Pnyx  question  must  be  dis- 
cussed somewhat  on  the  basis  of  cumulative  evidence.  When,  there- 
fore, we  place  this  passage  in  the  scale  against  the  passages  quoted 
in  the  first  part  of  this  paper,  it  is  fairly  outweighed. 

4.  The  inscriptions  found  by  Lord  Aberdeen  show  that  this  was  a 
place  of  worship  dedicated  to  Zeus  Hypsistos. 

This  objection  is  fully  answered  by  the  following  points  which  have 

5.  It  is  by  no  means  certain  that  the  wall,  marked  /  on  the  survey,  would  have 
entirely  cut  off  the  view  of  the  sea  from  the  higher  bema :  the  so-called  altar  of 
the  upper  terrace  (/  on  plan) .    The  exact  position  of  this  wall  is  now  uncertain;  if  it 
stood  as  far  down  on  the  precipitous  slope  of  the  south-west  as  it  is  drawn  on  the 
present  survey,  —  or  perhaps  a  little  further,  —  this  difficulty  would  be  entirely 
obviated.  — J.T.C. 
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already  been  suggested  by  others  :  these  inscriptions  are  generally 
admitted  to  date  from  a  late  period,  that  of  the  Roman  emperors ; 
the  inscriptions  found  by  Ross  north  of  the  Acropolis  indicate  that 
the  worship  of  Zeus  Hypsistos  was  not  confined  to  the  Pnyx ;  there 
is  a  lack  of  evidence  that  the  Kpavaoi,  who  Curtius  thinks  inhabited 
the  region  of  the  Pnyx  Hills,  ever  worshipped  Zeus  Hypsistos ;  it"  is 
unsafe  to  assume  that  Hypsistos  is  the  same  as  Hypatos ;  there  is  no 
evidence  that  the  tablets  found  by  Lord  Aberdeen  were  arranged 
with  any  reference  to  the  statue  which  is  supposed  to  have  stood  in 
the  large  niche,  in  the  back  wall  of  the  Pnyx,  as  one  of  the  small 
niches  has  been  destroyed  in  making  the  large  one ;  that  a  tradition 
of  an  ancient  worship  of  Zeus  was  preserved  here  through  the  ages, 
and  the  worship  resumed  in  later  times  in  consequence  of  the  tradition, 
is  highly  improbable,  as  Christensen  suggests ;  the  names  on  the 
tablet  found  by  Lord  Aberdeen  indicate  that  the  tablets  were  set  up 
by  women  of  the  lower  classes ;  if  the  worship  of  Zeus  as  a  healer  in 
this  place  had  had  a  national  character,  he  would  in  all  probability 
have  been  worshipped  under  some  other  name  than  Hypsistos. 

5 .  The  character  of  the  so-called  Pnyx  is  out  of  harmony  with  the 
age  of  Attic  oratory. 

This  can  scarcely  be  said  of  any  part  of  the  Pnyx  except  the  semi- 
circular wall  which  supports  the  terrace  at  the  lower  side.r  The 
bema  belongs  manifestly  to  a  later  date  than  the  remains  of  the 
rock- dwellings  north-west  of  it  on  the  Pnyx  Hill.  The  semicircular 
wall  is  not  so  rude  in  structure  as  the  walls  of  Tiryns,  nor  as  many 
of  the  ancient  walls  that  are  to  be  seen  in  southern  Italy,  and  would 
seem,  therefore,  to  belong  to  a  later  period  than  several  writers  on 
the  topography  of  Athens  have  supposed.  Goettling,  as  stated 
above,  held  the  opinion  that  the  circular  wall  is  older  than  the  bema 
and  the  rock-wall. 

After  almost  a  month  of  work  on  the  Pnyx  Hill,  during  which  time 
the  blocks  of  the  circular  wall,  the  bema,  and  many  details  were 
measured  many  times,  we  came  away  with  a  strong  impression  that 
the  work  about  the  Pnyx  has  extended  over  a  long  period  of  time, 
and  that  while  some  of  it  was  certainly  done  in  remote  antiquity, 
some  belongs  to  a  period  much  later  than  that  of  many  specimens 

T.  On  this  point  compare  note  N,  p.  242.  — J.  T.  C. 
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of  stone  work  to  be  found  in  Greece.  In  other  words,  we  were 
convinced  that  pre-Pnyxian  work  is  to  be  found  about  the  Pnyx  itself. 
To  this  we  reckon  the  blocks  of  stone  which  stand  on  top  of  the 
hill  at  the  south-west  corner  of  the  enclosure,  the  steps  which  dis- 
appear under  the  circular  wall,  and  the  three  steps  found  below  the 
bema  by  Curtius,  as  well  as  the  dressing  of  the  rock  which  Curtius 
noticed  in  the  trench  which  he  dug.  The  blocks  at  the  south- 
west corner  have  been  mentioned  above  as  similar  to  those  of  the 
semicircular  wall ;  but  in  this  place  they  are  entirely  out  of  harmony 
with  their  surroundings,  and  must  have  belonged  to  a  wall  such 
as  Goettling  suggests,  or  to  something  else  of  which  we  have  no 
knowledge.  The  steps  below  the  semicircular  wall  certainly  existed 
before  this  wall  was  built,  as  they  disappear  under  it.  The  steps 
which  Curtius  found,  as  we  have  seen  from  the  description  above, 
are  lower,  more  rounded  on  the  edges,  and  generally  older  in  appear- 
ance, than  those  of  the  bema.  In  a  line  with  the  two  large  blocks 
of  stone  described  above,  near  £  on  the  survey,  is  another  block, 
almost  cubical  in  form  and  also  marked  "  Wall."  In  a  line  with  these 
three,  in  the  "  Cultivated  Patch,"  between  /  and  R  on  the  survey, 
Goettling  found  another  stone  which  has  now  disappeared,  and  which 
he  took  for  a  part  of  his  supposed  Pelasgic  fortification.  These 
large  blocks,  three  of  which  are  still  in  position,  certainly  belonged 
to  some  such  wall  as  Goettling  has  supposed.  Their  line  is  out  of 
harmony  with  everything  about  the  Pnyx.  They  are  all  too  far 
from  the  back  wall  of  the  Pnyx  to  have  had  any  relation  to  it.  They 
certainly  were  not  put  where  they  are  to  level  up  the  irregularities 
of  the  top  of  this  half  of  the  back  wall  of  the  Pnyx,  as  some  have 
seemed  to  assume.  These  rocks  and  the  two  sets  of  steps  are, evi- 
dence almost  unmistakable  that  some  very  ancient  structure  has  been 
remodelled  in  order  to  produce  the  Pnyx  which  we  now  see.  Seen 
from  this  standpoint,  the  apparent  lack  of  harmony  between  this 
structure  and  the  general  character  of  the  age  of  Attic  oratory  may 
be  better  understood. 

6.  Ulrichs  and  others  have  urged  that  the  bema  in  the  so-called 
Pnyx  cannot  have  been  the  tribune  of  the  Attic  orators,  because  this 
was  a  A.i0os,  or  movable  stone. 

Ulrichs's  thought  seems  to  have  been  that  the  word  TreVpa  would 
more  accurately  describe  the  so-called  bema,  as  it  is  a  large  mass  of 
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rock  still  undetached  from  the  native  rock  of  the  hill ;  while  the 
word  XtOo's,  which  means  rather  a  movable  block  of  stone,  could  not 
be  applied  to  it.  But  there  seems  to  have  been  no  fixed  usage  in 
regard  to  these  words  in  connection  with  the  bema.  irerpa,  /&7/xa, 
and  A<$os  seem  to  have  been  used  indifferently  in  speaking  of  it.  In 
Aristophanes,  Pac.  v.  680,  we  find  the  words,  OO-TIS  Kparei  vvv  TOV 

\idov   TOV    v  Trj  TlvKVi.      Again,  Eccles.  104,  VTTO  TO>  AI&OTOJV  Trpvravewv 

KaravTLKpv.  In  this  and  many  other  passages  in  Aristophanes  the 
word  XtOos  is  used  as  synonymous  with  ftrjfjt-a.  But  in  the  Knights, 
V.  313,  are  the  words  KO/TTO  ruV  Trerptov  avwdev  TOIIS  (fropovs  ^wvocrKOTrets, 
in  which  Cleon  is  represented,  as  said  above,  as  watching  the  in- 
coming tributes  as  the  tunny-fisher  on  the  seashore  watches  the 
schools  of  fish.  The  tunny-fish  are  said  to  have  been  attracted  by 
the  warmth  of  the  sun,  and  therefore  to  have  appeared  at  the  surface 
of  the  water,  so  as  to  render  it  possible  for  a  fisher  on  a  high  look- 
out on  the  shore  to  direct  others  in  surrounding  them  with  the  seine. 
This  is  the  picture  which  Aristophanes  has  before  his  mind  when 
speaking  of  Cleon  in  the  Pnyx.  Welcker  thinks  the  word  Trer/awv 
here  used  refers  to  the  rocks  of  the  Pnyx  in  general,1  but  this  inter- 
pretation deprives  the  comparison  of  half  its  force.  If  Cleon  in  the 
Pnyx  bore  any  likeness  to  a  fisher  on  a  look-out  on  the  seashore,  he 
must  have  been  on  some  elevated  object,  and  the  prominent  one  in 
the  Pnyx  was  the  bema.  Raoul-Rochette  cites  this  passage  to  show 
that  the  bema  was  called  TreVpa  as  well  as  A.t0os-  He  also  rightly 
refers  to  Eq.  v.  780,  to  show  that  the  word  Wr/ao.  was  not  limited  in 
its  use  to  large  rocks,  as  it  is  here  used  in  speaking  of  the  seats  on 
which  the  people  sat.  It  may  be  noticed,  too,  that  Dobree  has  T^S 
TreVpas  for  TWV  Trerptuv  in  v.  313.  Koch,  in  his  note  on  this  verse, 
says  the  bema  was  called  indifferently  flfjfj.a,  A.<$os,  and  Trerpa.  He 
refers  in  support  of  this  statement  to  v.  956,  which  reads  Aapos 
Ke^^vcos  CTTI  TreVpas  8r)/j,rryop!av.  This  verse  is  what  the  Sausage-Seller 
says  of  the  device  on  the  ring  which  Cleon  gives  to  Demos.  The 
"  gaping  cormorant,"  which  he  says  was  represented  on  the  ring,  is 
meant  as  a  reflection  on  the  rapacity  of  Cleon.  Commentators  gen- 
erally so  understand  these  words.  If  this  be  so,  the  other  words, 
"  haranguing  upon  a  rock,"  will  scarcely  bear  any  other  interpretation 

1  Welcker,  Der  Felsaltar,  u.s.w.,  p.  301  (37). 
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than  that  they  refer  to  Cleon  haranguing  the  people  from  the 
bema.1 

7.  Welcker  and  Curtius  have  also  made  much  of  the  blowing  of  the 
north  wind,  as  against  the  Pnyx  theory. 

Curtius  says  that  the  advocates  of  the  Pnyx  theory  have  been  so 
carried  away  with  the  thought  of  finding  the  place  in  which  the  popular 
assemblies  of  the  ancient  Greeks  were  held,  that  this  and  other  un- 
favorable features  of  the  so-called  Pnyx  for  such  assemblies  have  been 
overlooked.  How  severely  the  north  wind  sometimes  blows  over 
the  Pnyx  Hill  we  learned  from  experience,  but  there  seems  to  be  no 
solution  of  this  difficulty.  The  climate  has  changed  in  some  respects, 
but  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  the  wind  blew  less  hard  in  ancient 
times  than  now.  If  this  be  not  true,  the  Greeks  must  often  have  held 
their  assemblies  in  the  wind.  The  site  which  Curtius  and  Welcker 
ascribe  to  the  place  of  assembly  is  but  little  less  exposed  to  the  north 
wind  than  the  so-called  Pnyx.  If  from  extant  remains  of  structures 
built  for  purposes  similar  to  those  of  the  Pnyx  any  principle  could  be 
established  as  to  their  location  or  the  relative  position  of  speaker  and 
audience,  this  argument  would  gain  importance.  But,  judging  from 
the  theatres  of  which  remains  still  exist,  the  Greeks  seem  to  have 
had  no  rule  about  this  matter.  The  Dionysiac  theatre  faces  the 
south,  the  one  at  Argos  looks  toward  the  east,  that  at  Nauplia 
toward  the  north-north-west,  and  that  at  Megalopolis  to  the  north. 
Other  theatres  as  well  as  stadia  show  that  the  Greeks  constructed 
such  places  of  assembly  with  little  or  no  regard  to  wind  and  weather. 
If  the  Pnyx  could  be  located  on  the  south  slope  of  a  hill,  the  protec- 
tion which  Curtius  feels  is  necessary  for  the  place  of  assembly  would 
be  secured,  but  this  is  scarcely  possible  j  it  must  have  been  some- 
where on  the  north-east  slope  of  the  Pnyx  Hills.  These  are  all 
about  equally  exposed  to  the  wind. 

In  conclusion,  we  wish  to  notice  but  two  points  more.  The 
first  is  the  use  which  Curtius  is  forced  by  his  location  of  the  Pnyx  to 
make  of  the  passage  in  Plutarch's  Theseus  in  regard  to  the  battle  of 
the  Amazons.  The  camp  of  the  Amazons  was  on  the  Areopagus 
(Aesch.  Eumen.  685).  Before  the  battle  began,  they  were  so  arrayed 

1  See  note  on  this  verse  in  Droysen's  translation  of  Aristophanes,  Berlin,  1838; 
Ribbeck's  edition  of  the  Knights,  Berlin,  1867;  Hickie's  note  on  this  verse  in  his 
translation  of  Aristophanes,  London,  1881. 
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that  their  left  wing  extended  to  the  Areopagus,  near  which  the  Ama- 
zoneum,  a  temple  which  commemorated  the  battle,  also  stood.  Their 
right  wing  extended  to  the  Pnyx  (?rpos  ryv  HVVKO.)  .  The  conformation 
of  this  region  can  be  readily  learned  from  a  map.  North-east  of  the 
Pnyx  Hills,  stretching  along  their  foot,  is  a  depression  which  separates 
them  from  the  Acropolis  and  Areopagus,  which  are  on  the  opposite 
side.  A  low  ridge  extends  across  this  depression  from  the  Acropolis 
to  the  Pnyx  Hill.  The  camp  of  the  Amazons  was  north-west  of  this 
low  ridge,  and  the  new  site  which  Curtius  assigns  to  the  Pnyx  is  on 
the  south-east  of  it.  If  the  Pnyx  was  situated  where  it  is  usually  sup- 
posed to  have  been,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  battle  line  of  the  Amazons 
extended  across  the  depression  almost  at  right  angles.  If  the  Pnyx 
was  situated  where  Curtius  thinks  it  was,  we  stretch  their  line  of  battle 
inordinately,  and  make  it  extend  not  only  along  the  lowest  part  of 
the  depression,  but  also  over  this  low  ridge,  a  distance  of  between  a 
quarter  and  a  half  a  mile.  Plutarch  tells  us,  further,  that  the  battle 
took  place  in  the  open  ground  near  the  so-called  temple  of  Theseus, 
which  was  still  north  of  where  the  line  would  stand  if  we  locate  the 
Pnyx  in  the  usual  place.  If  we  accept  Curtius's  site  of  the  Pnyx,  we 
must  suppose  that  the  Athenians,  who,  Plutarch  says,  made  their 
attack  from  the  Museum,  drove  the  Amazons  nearly  half  a  mile  before 
the  two  armies  reached  the  battle-field  proper.  But  this  cannot  have 
been  the  case,  as  Plutarch  tells  us  in  the  same  connection  that  in  the 
first  onset  the  Amazons  were  victorious  and  drove  the  Athenians  back 
to  the  temple  of  the  Eumenides,  which  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  Acrop- 
olis, between  it  and  the  Areopagus.  Plutarch  then  says  that  an  attack 
was  made  on  their  right  wing  by  persons  who  made  the  attack  from 
the  Palladium,  Ardettus,  and  the  Lyceum,  and  that  the  Amazons 
were  driven  back  to  their  camp,  many  of  them  being  killed.  To 
this  part  of  the  passage  Curtius,  as  has  been  pointed  out  by  Bursian,1 
does  violence  by  substituting  left  wing  where  Plutarch  says  right  wing. 
If  we  accept  the  usual  site  of  the  Pnyx,  the  place  where  the  line  stood 
at  first  is  quite  near  the  open  space  in  which  Plutarch  says  the  battle 
took  place  and  in  which  the  graves  of  the  fallen  were  to  be  seen.  We 
are  also  relieved  of  the  supposition  that  the  Amazons  adopted  the 
queer  tactics  of  closing  a  valley  or  depression  by  stretching  their  line 
along  the  lowest  part  of  it.  Notwithstanding  Curtius's  view,  we  must 

1  Literarisches  Centralblatt,  No.  30,  p.  712  (1863). 
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still  retain  this  as  one  of  the  most  valuable  passages  in  fixing  the  site 
of  Pnyx.  It  points  plainly  to  the  usually  accepted  place. 

We  must  further  disagree  with  Curtius,  in  regard  to  the  mass  of 
rock  left  in  the  south-east  corner  of  the  Pnyx.  It  bears,  as  we  have 
seen  above,  all  the  marks  of  a  piece  of  unfinished  work.  Why  should 
not  the  Greeks  make  their  "  Go'tter  Markt,"  as  Curtius  calls  the  Pnyx, 
uniform  in  shape  in  the  two  corners  ?  What  reason  can  be  given  for 
putting  the  official  persons,  whom  he  supposes  to  have  stood  on  it, 
away  here  in  the  corner,  more  than  a  hundred  and  seventy  feet  away 
from  the  supposed  altar  and  a  hundred  feet  from  the  large  niche  in 
which  the  statue  of  Zeus  is  supposed  to  have  stood  ?  If  this  is  a  stage 
for  officials  to  stand  on,  why  cut  it  loose  from  the  rock  of  the  hill  ? 
If  this  precaution  were  taken  with  a  stage  for  men  to  stand  on,  why 
not  bestow  the  same  attention  on  the  altar  of  Zeus  the  Highest, 
for  the  so-called  bema  which  Curtius  takes  for  an  altar  is  still  attached 
to  the  hill?  Further,  how  does  it  happen  that  the  cut  or  trench 
by  which  this  supposed  stage  is  separated  from  the  common  rock 
is  cut  down  to  the  level  of  the  lower  step  of  the  bema?  This  cut 
is  just  wide  enough  for  a  man  to  work  in,  and  is  in  some  places 
six  or  seven  feet  deep.  It  is  cut  in  with  a  manifest  view  to  the 
saving  of  labor.  The  sides  of  it  are  left  perfectly  smooth.  Thus 
when  the  mass  of  rock  was  removed,  the  back  wall  would  present 
a  smooth  surface,  and  the  blocks  into  which  the  mass  might  be 
broken  would  on  one  side  need  no  further  dressing  before  being  laid 
up  in  the  wall,  if  they  were  to  be  used  for  such  a  purpose.  Why  so 
deep,  if  the  intention  was  to  produce  a  simple  line  of  separation  ?  u 

Several  other  points  of  more  or  less  interest  in  regard  to  the  Pnyx 
will  be  omitted,  as  they  do  not  materially  affect  the  principal  point 
under  consideration. 

We  have  tried  to  present  the  question  fairly ;  and  we  have  found 
that,  while  we  cannot  say  with  absolute  certainty  that  the  so-called  Pnyx 
is  the  real  Pnyx,  the  evidence  taken  collectively  is  strongly  in  favor  of 
this  conclusion. 

U.  On  the  constructive  character  of  these  masses  of  rock  remaining  in  the 
south-eastern  corner  of  the  auditory,  see  note  N,  p.  242,  and  note  O,  p.  244.  — 
J.T.C. 
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NOTES  ON  ATTIC  VOCALISM. 


IN  these  notes  I  have  considered  the  most  important  questions 
relating  to  the  pronunciation  of  the  vowels  and  diphthongs  in  Attic, 
and  the  changes  they  underwent  during  the  Attic  period.  The  chief, 
almost  the  only,  testimony  to  be  profitably  consulted  in  these  ques- 
tions is  that  of  inscriptions  of  good  date,  principally  those  of  Attica. 
I  have  been  able  to  examine  the  bulk  of  those  which  are  of  service, 
including  those  contained  in  the  C.  I.  A.,  those  in  Kaibel's  collection, 
and  many  which  have  appeared  in  the  Bulletin  de  Correspondance 
Hellenique,  in  the  'A0»;vaioi/,  in  Hermes,  and  in  a  few  other  collec- 
tions. For  nearly  all  statistics,  however,  I  am  indebted  to  the 
Gramma tik  der  Attischen  Inschriften  of  Meisterhans  (Berlin,  1885). 
I  have  also  made  free  use  of  Blass,  Aussprache  des  Griechischen ; 
Herwerden,  Lapidum  de  Dialecto  Attica  Testimo nia ;  Dittenberger, 
in  Hermes,  VI.,  XV.,  and  XVII. ;  Saalfeld,  Lautgesetze  der  Griech- 
ischen Lehnworter  im  Lateinischen ;  and  G.  Meyer,  Griechische 
Grammatik  (Leipzig,  1886)  ;  besides  authorities  not  bearing  directly 
on  questions  of  phonetics.  This  paper,  it  is  hoped,  may  contribute 
something  toward  the  settlement  of  certain  disputed  points,  and 
possibly  suggest  one  or  two  new  theories  worth  consideration. 

i.   THE  E-GROUP. 

The  early  Attic  alphabet  had  five  vowel-signs,  —  A,  E,  I,  0,  Y. 
Thus  all  the  <?-vowels  were  represented  by  E,  and  all  the  0-vowels 
by  0.  The  lonians  of  Asia  Minor,  who  in  literary  development  were 
in  advance  of  the  other  Greek  tribes,  and  may  have  enjoyed  a  keener 
grammatical  sense,  were  the  first  to  feel  the  need  of  a  further  dis- 
tinction, and  to  employ  the  Phoenician  symbol  Chef  or  ^ra1  (H) 
as  a  vowel.  It  had  served  to  represent  the  "  rough  breathing  "  ;  it 

1  Not  until  post-classical  times  written  for  ^ra  with  smooth  breathing. 
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now  stood  for  the  long  <?-vowel,  heard  e.g.  in  S^/nos,  OIKIT;,  which  had 
arisen  in  Ionic  from  original  a  : l  it  stood  usually,  moreover,  for  the  ab- 
original e,  heard  e.g.  in  /JLTJ,  TiOrjfjn,  a-n-oOdvrjTe.  The  latter  vowel  belongs 
purely  to  the  <?-group,  and  we  may  suppose,  on  etymological  grounds 
alone,  that  it  did  not  in  any  degree  incline  toward  a  in  sound.  This 
supposition  is  made  a  certainty  by  the  evidence  of  inscriptions  of 
Keos  and  Naxos  graphically  distinguishing  this  ^-sound  from  its 
younger  cousin.  In  these  inscriptions  the  Ionic  77,  equivalent  to  a 
modified  a,  is  found  represented  by  the  Chet  ( H )  ;  the  universal  and 
aboriginal  77  by  its  old  sign  E.  Thus  we  find  on  monuments  of  Keos 
KHA[>],  MHTEPA,  TPIHKO^[r€w] ;  but  ME  (=/«;),  [e]TTI- 
BAEMATI  (imptffLOLTi),  KAEN[o]rENE3  (KA«voy^s),  ANE- 
0  E  K  E  N  (dve^Kev) .  The  distinction  is  consistently  carried  through 
with  hardly  an  exception.  On  a  stone  of  Naxos  we  have,  perhaps,  a 
corresponding  distinction  between  the  aboriginal  e  common  to  all 
dialects,  and  the  presumably  broader  or  more  guttural  c  arising,  only 
in  the  Ionic  branches  of  the  language,  from  a.  While  the  aboriginal 
e  has  its  usual  sign,  the  Ionic  e  is  written  with  the  same  symbol  (  B ) 
which  is  used  for  the  Ionic  77,  and  we  encounter  the  forms  A  E I N  0- 
AIKBO  (AavoSiVceco),  A/ BON  (dA[A.]eW).2  Thus  the  fact  is 
established,  that  from  the  prehistoric  date  of  its  origin,  at  least  until 
some  time  during  the  classical  period,  the  Ionic  77  did  not  diverge  so 
.  widely  from  its  parent-sound  d  as  to  become  totally  identified  with 
the  aboriginal  77.  That  the  ^-sound  arising  in  the  various  dialects  from 
contracted  at  and  ea  was  of  the  same  character,  lying  between  a  and 
?  proper,  is  suggested  by  a  comparison  of  such  contractions  as  bpacrOai, 
doyo?,  with  evtKT)  (ue)  ;  or,  to  show  that  the  same  relation  held  good 
in  the  formation  of  Attic,  compare  oora,  evSeS,  with  aXrjdrj  (ea),  and 
a/XtS  with  xPv<™)  (€«)-3  It  is  worthy  of  notice  in  this  discussion  that, 
while  there  is  no  positive  evidence  of  the  continuance  of  this  dis- 
tinction between  a  broad  and  a  narrow  77  during  the  Attic  period, 


1  The  sound  was  probably  identical  with  that  arising  from  contraction  of  to. 
and,  in  new  Ionic  Greek,  of  ae. 

2  Dittenberger,  in  Hermes,  XV.  p.  225  seqq.      Perhaps,  however,  we  should 
read  Acuteifinw,  o.\xi\<av.     The  inscriptions  are  of  an  early  period. 

3  So  adjectives  like  tvQvfis,  a,K\ffis,  iryi^s,  probably  underwent,  during  the  fourth 
century,  a  gradual  change  of  neut.  pi.  from  -o  to  -ij.     On  a  stone  of  357-354  B.C. 
are  found  both  vyta  and  vyir)  (as  neut.  pi.). 
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there  are  yet  some  indications  of  this  even  in  the  later  phases  of  the 
dialect.  I  am  inclined  to  regard  the  now  authentic  forms  uis,  TI#«IS, 
?€is,  eritfei?,  etc.,  as  a  proof  that  aboriginal  rj  held  a  slightly  different 
place  in  the  vowel-series  from  Ionic  77,  which  was  at  no  time  confused 
with  e  («).  The  form  ert^r/s  slipped  into  ert^ecs  in  the  new  Attic 
orthography  as  naturally  as  /Sao-iAiys,  on  the  lips  of  later  Athenians, 
became  fiacriXels,  or  as  TC^KO.  was  changed,  at  a  still  later  time, 
to  TfOfiKa.  The  laws  of  analogy,  than  which  no  formative  principle 
is  more  marked  in  the  development  of  the  Attic  dialect,  would  as 
surely  have  produced  IOT-EIS,  ib-rei,  had  the  Ionic  rj  of  icn-^/xi  been 
identical  in  sound  with  the  vowel  heard  in  r^rj/jn,  "T//AI,  ySao-tA^?,  etc.1 
These  indications,  together  with  the  facts  that  Attic  was  a  direct  out- 
come of  Ionic,  and  that  the  distinction  was  so  marked  in  the  latter 
dialect  as  to  call,  in  some  localities,  for  graphical  representation,  leave 
little  doubt  that  it  continued  to  exist  at  least  into  the  fourth  century 
B.C.  To  define  exactly  the  pronunciation  of  the  Ionic  rj  would,  of 
course,  be  impossible.  We  may  assume  with  much  plausibility  that 
it  lay  between  the  a  of  English  bad  and  the  German  a.  The  other 
7],  which  in  nearly  all  cases  is  grammatically  related  to  e  and  belongs 
purely  to  the  <?-group  of  vowels,  was  not  essentially  different  from  the 
long  Italian  <?  as  pronounced  at  the  present  time.  It  should  be  kept  in 
mind  that  whatever  may  have  been  its  origin,  an  -/?  was  always  an  open 
vowel :  -  in  other  words,  no  vanishing  or  /-sound  was  heard  after  it, 


1  Though  these  changes  were  all  occasioned  by  analogy,  they  could  not  have 
occurred  but   for   a  close  resemblance   between  the  vowel-sounds  interchanged. 
Thus  oo-rn,  xPU(r^>  f'Srjpa,  were   shaped   after   the   corresponding   uncontracted 
inflections;    tiroifis  suggested  tridfis  just  as  iroXeis  suggested  jSao-iAeis,  and   as 
eZ/ca  (Meyer,  Gr.  71)  supplied  a  reason  for  writing  TtdeiKa.     This  principle  could 
not,  however,  effect  violent  phonetic  changes;    it  worked  by  stealth,  not  by  force, 
and  practised  its  deception  only  with  such    nearly  equivalent    sounds  as  d  and 
Ionic  i\,  or  k  and  aboriginal  77. 

2  The  sound  produced  by  the  lengthening  of  e  and  contraction  of  ee  was  at  first 
written  universally  E  :    the  designation    El   appears  first  among  the   lonians,  the 
Corcyreans,  and  Locrians;  while  the  mass  of  the  Dorians  wrote  E,  and  afterwards  H. 
That  the  vowel  was  sounded  differently  in  Doric  and  Ionic  appears  not  to  have 
been  proved.    The  same  may  be  said  of  Old-Doric  w  for  ov.    (So  also  Doric  rwfj.6v 
for  Toi>f*.6v,  etc.)     The  difference  was,  perhaps,  only  an  orthographic  one,  and  the 
Dorians  kept,  for  the  most  part,  the  spellings  with  rj,  o>,  until  Ionian  influence 
caused  them  gradually  to    disappear.     This  seems  to  me  a  simpler  explanation 
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except,  of  course,  where  this  is  added,  as  in  the  diphthong  171.  This  is 
demonstrated  by  the  entire  absence  of  any  confusion  between  77  and 
771  in  inscriptions  of  good  date.  The  character  of  the  77  is  con- 
veniently illustrated  by  the  well-known  verse  :  6  8'  ^Aitfios  ws  irpo(3d- 
nov  (3rj  firj  Xtyuv  /3aSi'£ei  (Cratinus),  on  which  the  E.  M.  has  the 
gloss  :  /3r}  •  TO  /AI/A^TIKOV  TT}S  Tcov  irpofBo-Ttav  (fxavr/1;  •  <>v)(l  /3al  Aeyerai 
'ATTIKWS.  The  form  fiat  is  the  natural  rendering  of  the  same  sound 
in  later  times,  when  at  had  usurped  the  pronunciation  originally 
belonging  to  77.  Thus  also  before  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, the  Boeotians,  with  whom  the  process  of  vowel-degeneration 
was  more  than  a  century  in  advance  of  that  of  the  other  dialects, 
borrowed  the  new  vowel-sign  77  from  their  Ionian  neighbors  to  serve 
in  place  of  m,  which  in  Boeotia  had  already  ceased  to  be  a  diphthong. 
The  at,  as  is  well  known,  has  continued  to  the  present  day  to  be 
sounded  in  Greece  as  it  was  at  that  time  in  the  most  corrupt  of  the 
dialects. 

Two  of  the  ^-sounds  long  continued  to  be  represented  by  E  after 
77  began  to  be  used  as  a  vowel-sign  in  Attica,  —  namely,  e,  and 
the  long  vowel  arising  from  its  "compensative"  lengthening,  or  from 
the  contraction  of  ee.  This  will  be  called,  for  convenience,  e  or 
long  e.  That  it  had  a  narrower  sound  than  77,  and  was  in  fact  a 
closed  or  quasi-diphthongal  vowel,  is  indicated  by  its  graphical  con- 
fusion, soon  after  the  year  of  Eucleides,  with  the  diphthong  ei.  It 
was  felt  to  be  (as  its  functions  show)  qualitatively  equivalent  to  e, 
and  was  thus  during  a  long  period  written  with  the  same  symbol. 
From  this  it  may  be  inferred  that  e  had  also  a  sharp  or  closed  sound, 
rather  like  the  e  of  Italian  venti  than  like  the  short  e  of  our  own 
language. 

We  are  thus  able  to  distinguish,  in  the  Ionic  dialects,  four  or  five 
^-vowels,  with  three  degrees  of  divergence  from  a  :  a  broad  77  arising 
from  a  (as  in  01*177,  vi^o-co),  perhaps  its  corresponding  short  (as  in 
,  vew?)  ;  an  aboriginal  and  narrower  77  (as  in 


than  to  suppose  (with  G.  Meyer,  Gr.  69)  an  actual  phonetic  modification  of  an 
open  £-vowel  to  e  first  consummated  in  Ionic  and  afterwards  in  Doric.  Had  such 
a  thing  occurred  in  these  dialects  (as  it  certainly  did  in  Thessalian),  it  should 
have  affected  all  the  ^-sounds  of  this  class,  and  resulted  in  forms  like  xpft<ni*os  for 
J-os,  eflei'ce  for  eflrjvf,  etc. 
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and,  finally,  the  closed  e  and  I  (as  in  0eVros,  0ets).  Until  the  year 
of  Eucleides  these  vowels  were  all  generally  written  in  Attica  with 
the  one  symbol  E.  After  that  year  the  H  came  into  general  use  for 
the  long  open  ^-sounds.  By  the  year  380  the  long  e  was  nearly 
always  written  ei ;  the  vowel  and  the  diphthong  gradually  ceased  to 
be  distinguished.  Two  opposite  theories  have  been  advanced  in 
explanation  of  this  orthographical  change  :  the  first,  that  the  long  e 
slowly  approached  the  diphthong  in  sound  (the  latter  remaining  the 
same),  becoming  more  and  more  closed,  until  finally  the  /-element 
became  so  prominent  as  to  give  the  vowel  a  diphthongal  character. 
This  was  the  first  and  apparently  simplest  explanation ; 1  it  will  be 
shown,  however,  that  the  converse  change  was  in  reality  what  took 
place,  —  the  diphthong,  namely,  became  simplified  until  its  pronun- 
ciation scarcely  differed  from  that  of  e.2  It  is  not  necessary  to 
believe  that  the  diphthong  became  absolutely  identical  with  the  vowel 
during  the  Attic  period  :  it  certainly  did  not  become  so  at  the  time 
of  their  earliest  graphical  confusion  in  the  fifth  century.  Were  this 
the  case,  we  should  expect  to  find  it,  during  its  transition,  written 
frequently  with  the  simple  vowel-sign  E.  The  rarity  of  this  indicates 
that  ei  did  not  entirely  lose  its  diphthongal  character,  —  rather  that  it 
approached  so  near  the  simple  vowel  in  pronunciation  as  to  make 
the  Attic  ear  conscious,  as  it  were  by  involuntary  comparison,  of  a 
slight  vanish  or  /-sound  which  had  always  existed  in  the  e  itself,  and 
thus  cause  this  to  be  written  diphthongally.  To  establish  this  con- 
clusion it  is  necessary  to  show  that  e  did  not  vary  in  sound  during 
the  classical  time. 

Nearly  all  evidence  as  to  the  relations  of  e  and  ei  must,  of  course, 
be  sought  in  the  post- Euclidean  inscriptions.  In  these  we  find  many 
indications  that  et  no  longer  necessarily  represents  a  diphthongal 
sound,  and  that  e,  on  the  other  hand,  is  as  much  a  monophthong  as 
in  earlier  time. 

A.  Confusion  of  e  and  et.  When  et  begins  to  be  generally  written 
for  e,  we  find  it  written  also  frequently  for  e  before  another  vowel. 
The  true  explanation  of  this  is  a  most  simple  one  :  a  slight  /-sound 
will  naturally  insert  itself  after  an  <?-sound  followed  by  a  vowel,  the 

1  Proposed  by  Dietrich,  who  was  the  first  to  treat  the  subject.     Cf.  also  Blass, 
Aussprache,  pp.  26  seqq. 

2  This  is  the  view  now  generally  taken.     Cf.  G.  Meyer,  Gr.  69,  115. 
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result  being  an  e  with  a  more  or  less  perceptible  vanish,  but  not  a 
diphthongal  sound,  this  being  impossible  to  a  short  vowel.  Thus,  in 
this  case  at  least,  a  must  stand  for  a  simple  sound  which  had  long  been 
written  e,  the  change  being  easily  accounted  for  by  the  increasingly 
monophthongal  character  of  the  genuine  ei ;  so  that  e,  e,  «  now  meant 
much  the  same  vowel-sound, — a  narrow  <?-sound  with  a  slight  vanish.1 
The  change  undergone  by  the  diphthong  consisted  in  the  comparative 
suppression  of  its  second  element.2  The  same  thing  will  be  shown 
to  have  happened  in  the  case  of  ov.  Examples3  of  et  for  e  before 
vowels  are:  SciWrcu,  119  (about  340)  ;  i8pvcrao>s  twice,  168  (330)  ;. 
Kmeiwv,  ibid.;4  dfto^/aeto),  578  (after  340)  ;5  etauroV,  115,  p.  13 
(after  350);  CUM/,  14,  p.  n  (387);  IIAw#€i[as]  (originally  with 
diphthongal  «,  but  cf.  ITAw^s,  etc.,  ibid.),  or  IIAwfoias,  for  -#eas,  570  ; 
etc.  These  spellings  are  discussed  by  Herwerden,6  who  remarks- 
that  they  are  not  found  in  inscriptions  later  than  the  early  part  of  the 
third  century  B.C.  The  cause  of  this  is  obvious  :  et  was  after  that 
time  no  longer  qualitatively  equivalent  to  e,  but  had  begun  to  feel  the 
influence  of  itacism.7 

1  It  is  remarkable  that  no  sooner  had  graphical  distinctions  between  the  various 
e-  and  z-vowels  begun  to  be  thought  necessary  by  the  Athenians  than  the  real 
distinctions  began  to  be  obliterated  by  phonetic  decay. 

2  The  simplification  of  the  diphthongs  in  Latin  was  nearly  complete  at  the 
date  of  the  earliest  literary  monuments  we  possess  in  that  language.    That  e  could 
have  taken  the  contrary  course,  and  been  diphthongized,  is  against  all  analogies 
presented  by  the  history  of  phonetic  decay.     It  has  been  supposed  by  Blass  and 
others  that  the  itacism  of  et  resulted  from  an  increasing  preponderance  of  its. 
i-element.     This,  however,  seems  quite  incompatible  with  the  confusion  of  «t  and 
e,  e,  771. 

3  All  of  a  good  time  (between  387  and  329).      Nearly  all  will  be  found  in 
Meisterhans,  Gr.  pp.  21  seqq.     Those  here  cited  are  from  C.  I.  A.,  II.  I. 

4  As  gen.  pi.  of  Kmeus.     We  should,  of  course,  expect  KITIWV,  but  the  rule  is 
not  absolute  even  in  the  best  time.     Cf.  Meisterh.,  Gr.  pp.  56  seq. 

5  <*I'°XP€^'>  Kohler.     But  this  is  perfectly  analogous  to  the  other  cases  of  et 
written  for  e,  and  the  accent  should  therefore  not  be  changed.     So  in  II.  872, 
Ko\\vTfifs  must  be  read,  not  K.o\\vre'tes.     In  Aetwydpov,  553  (circa  Eucl.  ann.), 
perhaps  the  earliest  instance  of  this  inaccuracy,  we  have  et  written  for  an  Ionic  e. 

6  Lapidum  de  Dial.  Att.  Testimonia,  pp.  10,  n. 

7  The  forms  evftyicri  for  eVeV/cj?,  etc.,  frequent  between  373  and  332  (v.  Meisterh., 
p.  89),  apparently  on  the  analogy  of  Ion.  evfiKy,  show  that  the  same  confusion 
could  exist  before  a  double  consonant  when,  as  before  vowels,  quantity  could  not 
be  affected  by  the  interchange. 
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On  the  other  hand,  E  continues  to  be  written  occasionally  for  e 
until  the  latter  part  of  the  fourth  century,1  —  an  improbable  ortho- 
graphical survival,  had  e  become  in  any  degree  diphthongal.  This 
occurs  most  frequently  in  the  word  cis,  which  is  equally  written  e's 
when  a  consonant  follows  ;  the  prosodial  treatment  of  the  preposition 
in  Comedy  makes  it  certain  that  in  mature  Attic  the  longer  form  had 
entirely  superseded  the  shorter.  The  spellings  e  cmy/Yr;  and  et  O-TT/AT/ 
for  lv  0-1-77X17 2  are  interesting  as  showing  that  the  syllable  -ers  became 
-es  in  rapid  utterance  as  well  in  Attic  of  the  fourth  century  as  at  far 
earlier  periods  of  the  Greek  language. 

B.  Confusion  of  e  with  Y\.  That  I  had  in  no  degree  become  diph- 
thongal in  the  fourth  century  is  further  testified  by  its  interchange- 
ableness,  in  certain  cases,  with  the  open  ^- vowel.  Thus  between  378 
and  324  the  nominative  plural  ending  of  nouns  in  -evs  was  suffering  a 
gradual  change  from  -rjs  to  -ei?  :  during  this  time  we  find  both  spell- 
ings even  in  the  same  inscription.3  Perhaps  the  difference  in  these 
cases  is  a  merely  orthographic  one  ;  for  the  frequent  spellings  -e'es, 
-eTjs,4  -et'es,5  of  this  same  termination  show  clearly  enough  how  easy 
to  an  Athenian  ear  was  the  confusion,  at  this  time,  between  e,  e,  and 
the  narrow  (or  aboriginal)  77.  The  augmented  forms  of  epya£o/x<u 
furnish  another  example  of  this,  beginning  interchangeably  with  ei- 
or  rj-  during  the  fourth  century.  Here,  again,  the  difference  was 
probably  only  in  the  spelling.  It  should  be  kept  in  mind,  however, 
that  in  Attic  this  confusion  of  e  and  77  is  only  occasional,  —  the  two 
vowels  were  at  no  time  properly  equivalents,  and  the  contractions 
producing  them  are  quite  different.  Plurals  in  -r]s  are,  of  course, 
not  from  contracted  -«?,  but  from  -ijes ;  for  the  dual  of  yeVo?,  yevrj  is 
as  much  a  violation  of  Attic  as  yeVee.6  Yet,  were  we  in  possession 

1  The  latest  examples  are  perhaps  II.  804  A,  13,  33,  es  rb  and  airodtacrfi'. 

2  11.86(376-365);     553(403).  ' 

3  Aiels,   KapOaifts,  'EffTiairjs,  XaA./ti[87}s],  II.  17  (378);    Kvda.drjva.ii'ts,  UaiavtTJs, 
865  (after  400);    ['AjualJai/reietfy],  'AvaKtuijs,  et  al.,  1006  (bef.  350);   v.  Meisterh., 
p.  56. 

4  Cf.  -K\€tjs  for  -K\TJS,  even  in  the  fourth  century,  Meisterh.,  p.  57.     'fLypv\ti)sf 
I.  338  (408);  ['AAoJte'es,  KO\A[U]T<T'<=S,  ^jaiffs,  beside  Barrjs,  II.  870  (circa  350). 

6  K.o\\vrei<=s,  beside  'AAaje?s,  etc.,  II.  872  (341),  etc.     Cf.  Meisterh.,  p.  55. 

6  <TKf\E,  II.  652  A,  24;  |et>7E,  id.  B,  26.  irrfAr;  (Isoc.  8,  n6),  </>i?<nj  (Plat.  Rep. 
410  E),  and  similar  forms,  if  genuine,  are  the  result  of  a  desire  to  differentiate  the 
dual  from  the  dat.  sing,  when  the  diphthong  ft  had  become  identical  in  sound 
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•of  all  Attic  inscriptions  of  the  fourth  century,  we  might  well  find  that 
stonecutters  had,  in  the  absence  of  any  orthographic  standard,  here 
and  there  written  O-K&.-I)  and  o-/ce'Aee  for  o-/ceAe,  just  as  they  wrote 
XoAAr/S?79  for  XoAArjS^s,  and  'AAatees  for  'AAai}s.  As  it  is,  however,  in 
view  of  the  unparalleled  elaborateness  of  the  Greek  vowel-system,  the 
comparative  infrequency  of  such  errors  bears  witness  to  the  mar-' 
•  vellous  accuracy  of  the  Attic  ear. 

It  is  thus  evident  from  the  interchangeableness  of  e,  ei,  with  «,  ee,  17, 
in  the  fourth  century,  that  e  was  not  changed,  in  pronunciation  as  in 
writing,  to  «,  but  that,  conversely,  the  diphthong  must  have  become 
simplified  until  its  symbol  could  represent  both  sounds.  This  degra- 
dation began  earlier,  and  was  more  quickly  consummated,  where  «i 
was  followed  by  a  vowel  —  a  well-known  instance  is  the  word  Swpeta, 
later  Attic  Swpea.1  This  change  is  only  a  manifestation  of  one  of  the 
most  important  laws  of  Attic  speech,  —  that  law  by  which  a  semi- 
vocal  6  is  avoided  through  the  dropping  of  t  between  almost  any  pair 
of  vowels.  As  «t  before  vowels  becomes  e  at  a  very  early  date,2  so 
words  like  IXaia,  KAat'w,  Ilctpaievs,  crrota,  Tracer,  vios,  yeyovvia,  lose  their 
i  by  the  best  Attic  usage.  The  same  principle  is  observed  in  all 
erases  where  final  i  occurs,  as  in  Ka.fj.oi,  ov-n-i^wpioi,  ^WTTCOS,  -r^K/cA^o-to, 
TWTrtovTi.3  But  the  degradation  of  diphthongal  «,  independently  of 
this  law,  is  illustrated  by  the  equal  corruption  of  T/I  to  «  or  e  during 
the  fourth  century. 

Confusion  of  rji  with  e  and  «.  Not  long  after  the  year  of  Eucleides, 
and  simultaneously  with  the  falling  together  of  e  and  et,  the  diphthong 
r]L  becomes  interchangeable  with  these.  After  375,  such  forms  as 
Ti-oAfl  for  TroAet,  /?ouAet  for  ftovX-fj,  grow  frequent  ;  for  -fipiOrj  is  found 


with  e.     Probably  the  dual  of  ir6\ts  in  Attic  was  ir6\e  (ir6\ft)  ;   if  ir6Kt)  arose  by 
contraction,  its  parent  form  was  not  7rJA.ee,  but  ir6\i}e. 

1  Older  and  newer  forms  are  sometimes  found  side  by  side,  as  dtapeiav,  dupedv, 
II.  I  b  (circa  Eucl.  ann.),  ieptas,  lepelas,  573  b  (circa  350?)  ;  the  difference  in  these 
•cases  is,  of  course,  merely  orthographic,  ei  and  e  standing  alike  for  a  simple  closed 
^f-sound.     Cf.  Meisterh.,  p.  19  and  notes. 

2  Cf.  A<Wcr,  I.  478  (sixth  century);  neXeSrai,  230  (450),  AtVewrai,  234  (446); 
re'Aeos,   IV.  3    (before  444);    NetivSpca,   I.   240   (440);   Bpv\\eavol,  247   (432); 
'AAaiTre/cee?,  184  (412)  ;  "AvSpe'o,  324  (408)  ;  Ttpvravfov  twice,  II.  I  b  (c.  Eucl.  ann.), 
lepea,  IV.  553  a,  3  (fourth  century). 

8  So  there  is  every  reason  to  write  in  Attic  rovrtat,  eVewof,  etc.,  in  place  of 
the  unpronounceable  TOVTWI,  eVceimf 
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and  cum  for  €171-77.  Tribal  names  like  Oii^s,  -v^8o<i  (not  Oti/^is, 
-jT/iSo?,  as  commonly  edited),  are  equally  spelt  -et's,  -etSos.  Hetero- 
clitic  datives  from  proper  nouns  in  -775  occur,  as  Ileto-t^et'Set  for  -877.' 
The  inscriptions  of  various  dialects  give  indications  that  the  /-element 
was  weaker  and  sooner  lost  in  the  case  of  171  than  of  the  other  like 
diphthongs.  Moreover,  the  pronunciation  of  771  was  facilitated  by 
the  shortening  of  77  before  / ;  thus  it  became  a  simple  closed  ?-sound 
not  widely  different  from  e.2  Indeed,  E  can  be  written  for  771 ;  thus 
XaA/c[o0ty]Kc  avre  (-OrJKrj  avrrj,  II.  6l,  C.  358).  Conversely,  /j.r)vv(re<s 
(nom.  pi.)  is  spelt  /^vw^is  in  572  (circa  Eucl.  ann.).3  In  short,  we 
have  examples  of  ei  put  for  771,  771  for  et  and  for  e,  and  e.  for  771.  The 
two  diphthongs  «  and  771  had  become  almost  indistinguishable  from 
each  other  and  from  e.  Two  important  inferences  can  be  drawn 
from  this  :  first,  that  the  phonetic  decay  of  «  did  not,  as  has  been  gen- 
erally assumed  (and  as  was  the  case  in  Latin),  consist  in  a  gradually 
increasing  preponderance  of  its  /-element,  but  in  a  gradual  loss  of  the 
distinctness  of  each  separate  element,  so  that  ei  became  a  close  e  not 
more  diphthongal  than  e.  Second,  that  this  change  had  been  nearly, 
if  not  quite,  consummated  before  the  end  of  the  Attic  period.4 


1  Wecklein,  Cur.  Epigr.,  p.  63;   Herwerden,  Lap.  Test.,  pp.  5,  6.     Perhaps 
the  confusion  of  datives  hastened  that  of  accusatives,  and  finally  that  of  genitives. 
By  the  beginning  of  the  third  century  the  false  analogy  has  given  the  declension 
of  a-stems  to  s-stems  of  proper  nouns  throughout.     Perhaps  in  this,  as  in  many 
things,  Xenophon's  usage  anticipated  the  common  dialect,  and  we  should,  with 
the  manuscripts,  give  him  such  forms  as  'ScaKpdTrjv  for  Attic  ^wKparrj,  etc. 

2  The   shortening  of  TJ  before  t  (cf.  Dittenberger  in  Hermes,  XVII.   37)  is 
confirmed  by  the  analogy  of  other  diphthongs ;    vavs,  e.g.,  became  vavs,  as  other- 
wise the  Attic  form  must  have  remained  vrjvs.     (G.  Meyer,  Gr.   118,  298.)     Cf. 
K<cfj.oi5ta  for  Ka>fj.';>^ia,  Kaibel,  Ep.  Gr.  38. 

3  Other   examples   are  :    ir6\ri,  II.  25  (before  376?);   flouAeT,  38;   irpax0f[~i], 
$6£ei  (subj.),  49;  Olveis,  55;    xa^K0^Ke'f  f°ur  times,  beside  -07j*ce,  6l;   a[voi]xOfi, 
ira,paffi<[fva]ff6eT,  id.;    [ypa/J,fJ.]a.ffri,  e[f]  for  •$,  90;   re?,  avrtl,  etc.;    riu-fiffti,  <rrf- 
(fiavdxrei   (subj.) ;   so  So/ce?,  twice;    elptBri,   114;   [ejj'ei,    125;   <rr-fi\ei  \i0ivei,   147; 
avvTfXfaOei,  icapa\d&fi,  TTTw/iOTiVei,  167;   Aiyetdos,  168  (and  'Apia-rtiSris,  etc.,  for 
Tj/Srjs  after  400) ;   rpiaKocrTfi,  180;    fopre'i,  577;   el,  passim  (=7^);    e$5ojuei,  evdrei, 
id.;  07006?  rvxfi,  T6?  {f>v\t?,  564;  eWei  Kal  Sexdrei,  1 75  b  (Add.  et  Cor  rig. );  cupifl, 
573  £  (id.).      The  list  may  be  easily  extended  by  reference  to  the  C.  /.  A.,  II. 
These  citations  are  enough  to  show  that  analogy,  in  this  case,  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  changed  spelling. 

4  In  the  fourth  century,  »ji  is  found  (in  C.  7.  A.,  II.  I;  v.  Meisterh.,  Gr.  p.  18) 
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2. -THE  O-GROUP. 

The  history  of  this  class  of  vowels  presents  a  close  analogy  to  that 
of  the  d'-group  ;  and  with  the  advance  of  epigraphical  study,  this 
analogy  will  probably  be  found  more  complete  than  it  has  heretofore 
been  deemed.  In  the  relations  of  o,  o,  o>,  ov  to  one  another,  the 
changes  which  took  place  during  the  Attic  period  were  similar  and, 
in  general,  synchronous  with  those  undergone  by  the  vowels  already 
discussed.  Thus,  in  the  earlier  Attic  monuments,  the  character  0 
does  duty  for  o,  5,  w,1  while  the  labial  diphthong  corresponding  to  ei 
is  consistently  distinguished  from  those  sounds  by  the  sign  OY.2 
The  vowel  o  is  related  etymologically  to  o  precisely  as  e  to  e ;  that  isr 
it  is  produced  by  the  doubling,  or  the  "compensative"  lengthening,, 
of  o,  also  (in  the  Ionic  dialects)  by  the  contraction  of  oe,  and  in 
Attic  of  eo.  The  diphthong  ov,  on  the  other  hand,  can  arise  only  by 
contraction  of  o  +  v  (or  o  +  F)  .  From  the  Attic  inscriptions  we  can 
prove  its  existence  in  the  words  anoXovOos,  o-n-ovoj  (ablaut  from 
Kz\.€vO-,  oTrevS-),  (Bovs  (/?OF-S),  Sowtor ;  perhaps  in  ov,  euros.3  So 
long  as  it  continued  diphthongal,  its  sound  must  have  been  equivalent 
to  o  +  v,  each  vowel  being  distinctly  pronounced,  but  coalescing  with 
the  other  in  so  far  that  the  combination  was  monosyllabic.  The 
vowel  5  must  originally  have  had  a  closed  <?-sound  (like  English  o  in 
rose) ,  the  labial  counterpart  of  e.  About  the  same  time  that  e  begins 
to  be  written  «,  the  writing  ov  for  5  also  becomes  common.4  w,  like 
rj,  comes  into  general  use  after  the  year  of  Eucleides.  The  treatment 
of  5  in  Doric  is  quite  analogous  to  that  of  e ;  so  w  becomes  o  in 
Thessalian  as  77  becomes  e.5  As  e  and  et  were  finally  merged  in  an 

written  HI  391  times;  El,  1 18  times :  but  in  the  third,  771,  e,  and  et  are,  for  the  most 
part,  represented  by  the  same  symbol  El.  Afterwards  the  confusion  becomes  less 
common,  as  TJI  loses  its  iota,  and  et  begins  to  suffer  itacism. 

1  n  for  o),  however,  sometimes  appears  during  the  fifth  century. 

2  With  a  few  exceptions.     Cf.  Meisterh.,  Gr.  p.  30. 

3  So  in  their  compounds  and  derivatives,  and  in  words  formed  like  ovros,  rot- 
OVTOS,  -rri\iKovTos,  etc.     Also  (as  shown  by  inscriptions  in  other  dialects)  in  0pov- 
KOS,   ffovpos,   Kov<pos,  £ovd6s,  ffrpovOos.      Another  ablaut  oj  is  seen  in   the   epic, 
eiX??A.ov0a  (e'A.eufl-),  while  airovpas=  airo-rpas. 

4  In  the  case  of  6  the  change  is  completed  somewhat  later  than  with  e.     CL 
Meisterh.,  Gr.  p.  3. 

5  See  note  2,  page  5.    tSlSov  for  tdiSca  is  in  like  manner  comparable  with  triffti,. 
tei  for  eri'077,  'tri.     In  each  case  an  open  vowel  becomes  closed  by  the  unconscious 
action  of  analogy. 
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z-sound  in  the  decadence  of  the  language,  thus  5  and  ov  became 
alike  =  u. 

That  5  and  ov  were  not  yet,  in  the  fourth  century,  identical  sounds, 
is  strongly  indicated  by  this  fact,  —  that  while  ov  is  .written  diphthon- 
gally  (with  a  few  scattered  exceptions;  v.  Meisterh.,  Gr.  p.  30),  6 
continues  often  represented  by  the  simple  0  :  preferentially  so,  indeed, 
until  about  360.  This  is  exactly  what  might  be  expected  when  ov 
is  still  diphthongal,  but  weakening  toward  a  simple  closed  <?-sound, 
so  that  the  vowel  having  this  sound  will  begin  to  be  written  as  the 
diphthong.  Were  ov  =  u  at  this  time,  o  remaining  a  closed  <?-sound, 
then  o  would  surely  not  be  so  frequently  written  ov ;  whereas,  on  the 
very  simple  hypothesis  that  the  case  of  o  ov  is  just  like  that  of  e  e, 
the  exceptions  (o  for  ov  and  ov  for  o)  serve  only  to  illustrate  and 
vindicate  the  main  facts.  In  spite  of  this  it  has  been  generally  sup- 
posed that  the  degradation  of  these  sounds  to  a  simple  u  took  place 
as  early  as  the  end  of  the  fifth  century.  This  is  inferred  chiefly  from 
the  Boeotian  inscriptions,  which  present  ov  for  v  from  this  time  on. 
'The  vowel-system  was,  of  course,  hopelessly  corrupt  in  Boeotia 
already  ;  and  it  is  instructive  that  most  of  the  changes  it  had  suffered 
exactly  anticipate  those  which  occur  later  throughout  the  dialects, 
ov  had,  in  Boeotia,  already  become  =  u,  while  v  retained  this  same 
sound ;  clearly,  in  Attic  the  nearest  approach  to  the  pure  w-sound 
must  in  any  case  have  been  ov,  since  Attic  v  was  becoming  =  u ;  thus 
the  desire  to  write  each  vowel-sound  as  the  Athenians  wrote  it,  led  to 
ov  for  v  in  Boeotia.  This  new  orthography  had  obtained  at  a  time 
when,  in  Attica,  0  was  still  generally  used  for  o,  5,  w,  and  occasionally 
even  for  ov.  Indeed,  in  one  or  two  cases  o>  is  found  for  ov  and  6.1 
Crases  like  /AOV  (/not  6),  Trpov/SovAevo-ei/  are  a  yet  clearer  indication 
that  6,  ov  were,  in  Attic,  still  ^-sounds.2 

That  o  ever  approximated  to  an  £-sound,  even  in  post-classical 
times,  is  more  than  doubtful.  It  has  been  assumed  partly  to  account 


1  I.  358,  AtvKo\o<t>i5a>  (before  444),  93 a,  8;  Oeia  (after  444);  II.  572,  TOIUTOV 
(after  Eucl.). 

'2  /j.oi>,  Ar.  Eg.,  1237;  irpov0ov\evffev,  II.  57  b.  Cf.  also  otJrou  (for  Srov),  II. 
578,  30.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  throughout  the  Attic  period  ov,  oe,  eo 
commonly  ran  into  6  in  daily  utterance,  whether  by  contraction  or  crasis,  and 
that  the  Athenians  did  not  care  to  distinguish  the  four  sounds.  Cf.  also  Meisterh., 
•Gr.  p.  33,  on  Qeo-  and  0ou-. 
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for  the  continued  representation  of  ou,  5  by  the  simple  0  when  these 
sounds  had  by  supposition  become  =  u.1  Blass  infers  this  change  in 
the  o  by  its  frequent  transliteration  with  Latin  u.  It  is  most  uncom- 
mon to  find  it  confounded  with  ou  in  inscriptions  of  the  Roman 
period,  and  the  vowel  has  at  this  day  in  Greece  the  same  sound  which, 
so  far  as  we  can  gather,  it  had  at  the  time  of  Pericles  and  at  that  of 
Homer.  We  find  in  contemporary  Greek  and  Latin  inscriptions  a 
continual  interchange  of  Latin  0,  u,  and  Greek  ou;  if  Latin  u  is 
found  for  o,  so  is  late  Greek  ou  (u),  used  to  represent  Latin  o  (e.g. 
<j>ov\\iK\o<i  =  folliculus} .  The  Latin  -us  for  -os  doubtless  helped  the 
confusion  of  the  two  vowels ;  the  change  is  often  attributable  to  the 
working  of  a  special  analogy  (as  in  paenula  =  ^aivo'A^s)  which  may 
equally  change  any  other  vowel  to  u  (as  crapula  =  KpanraXt],  purpura 
=  irop<f>vpa) .  The  examples  collected  by  Saalfeld2  make  clear  the 
Roman  preference  for  u,  whether  to  stand  for  an  original  ou,  a,  c,  o, 
w,  u,  or  even  to  separate  consonants  whose  collocation  was  unwonted 
in  Latin.3  But  where  analogy  or  some  more  obscure  causes  of  per- 
version are  not  at  work,  the  Latin  o  is  the  recognized  equivalent  of 
Greek  o.  The  Latin  u  is  transliterated  by  Greek  o  from  a  different 
cause ;  this  is  discussed  with  much  good  sense  by  Dittenberger 
(Hermes,  VI.  p.  281),  who  observes  that  no  similarity  of  sound  is 
indicated  by  the  transliteration,  as  the  Greeks  of  the  Roman  period, 
having  no  short  u  represented  in  their  alphabet,  were  obliged  to 
resort  either  to  o  or  ou,  the  one  in  violation  of  vowel- quality,  the 
other  of  vowel-quantity.  And,  in  any  case,  the  vagaries  of  ignorant 
lapicides  at  a  time  when  the  instincts  of  language  were  in  a  univer- 
sal decline,  and  the  changed  and  changing  relations  of  the  Roman 
phonetic  system  to  that  of  the  Greeks  were  an  added  source  of  con- 
fusion and  misrepresentation,  are  not  of  such  authority  as  to  justify 
us  in  supposing  a  temporary  divergence  from  the  normal  pronuncia- 
tion of  a  vowel,  standing  in  no  relation  to  the  general  progress  of 


1  Cf.  Blass,  Ausspr.  des  Gr.,  p.  31,  etc.   Nothing  can  be  inferred  from  such  rare 
orthographical  caprices  as  Aoyuwvous,  NiKcovovs. 

2  Lautgesetze  d.  Gr.  Lehnworter  im  Latein.,  pp.  74  seqq. 

8  In  the  case  of  im<rro\^  the  process  of  analogy  betrays  itself,  epistola 
becoming  epistula.  The  history  of  'E»ca^»j  in  Latin  is  similar,  and  instances  of  the 
kind  can  be  easily  multiplied  by  any  one  familiar  with  early  Latin  literature  and 
epigraphy. 
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phonetic  decay,  and  leaving  no  trace  of  its  existence  in  the  later 
history  of  the  language.  The  fact  is  that  o,  with  a,  e,  and  t  alone  of 
the  Greek  vowels  and  diphthongs,  has  never  changed ;  and  it  seems 
highly  improbable  that  its  sign  0  could  have  been  used  during  much 
of  the  fourth  century,  interchangeably  with  ov  to  represent  an  u- 
sound.  Had  this  been  the  sound  to  be  indicated,  the  sign  ov  would 
have  supervened  entirely,1  and  o  would  have  been  limited  to  its  proper 
province.  Moreover,  as  already  pointed  out,  a  slight  difference  was- 
felt  between  6  and  ov,  even  in  the  fourth  century.  This  would,  of 
course,  be  impossible,  had  the  phonetic  change  under  discussion  been 
complete  at  that  time.  After  the  Attic  period  the  two  sounds  are 
invariably  written  ov,  and  it  may  well  have  been  during  the  third  cen- 
tury that  they  were  entirely  merged  in  u.  It  may  be  added  here  that 
o,  like  e,  was  clearly  of  a  closed  or  narrow  pronunciation,  being  quali- 
tatively distinct  (as  shown  by  long  6)  from  the  open  w,  just  as  I  and 
e  differed  from  t].  The  spellings  ao,  eo,  for  av,  ev 2  are  a  confirmation 
of  this.  The  close  <?-sound  of  modern  French  (as  in  fautif}  may 
be  compared. 

The  pronunciation  of  w  is  well  understood ;  it  corresponds  to  that 
of  rj,  o)  being  the  most  open  of  the  labial  vowels,  as  77  of  the  pala- 
tal. '  Very  possibly  the  w  arising  by  ablaut  from  d,  77  (as  in  TreTrrco/ca, 
£wpos)  may  have  kept  in  classical  times  a  broader  sound  than  that 
existing  in  connection  with  o  (as  in  A.UCO,  Swpov).  That  it  was  always 
an  open  vowel  (i.e.,  without  a  vanish)  is  evidenced  by  its  consistent 
discrimination  from  5  after  the  year  of  Eucleides,  as  well  as  by  the 
various  contractions  which  give  rise  to  it.  These  are  all,  as  it  would 
be  superfluous  to  point  out  in  detail,  quite  analogous  to  those  pro- 
ducing rj. 

3.   THE  VOWEL  Y. 

The  confusion  of  v  with  <,,  the  first  indication  of  its  change  of 
sound  from  u  to  u,  occurs,  though  rarely,  in  inscriptions  of  the  fourth 
century.  'A//.</>iKTtov€s  becomes  'A/Z^IKTVOJ/CS ;  RICTUS  is  Old-Attic, 
r/fjivo-vs  New-Attic  ;  KivoVr??  and  ~Kvvovr)<s  appear  interchangeably  as 
early  as  the  fifth  century.  The  spelling  Movvvx^v  is  found  once  in 


1  Supposing  v  to  have  become  =  it  at  this  time  in  Attica. 

2  Cf.  G.  Meyer,  Gr.  119,  120. 
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the  fourth,  but  after  the  Attic  period  (3O6)1.  In  the  case  of 
Kivovfjs,  the  change  might  arise  from  vowel-attraction.  The  transi- 
tion was  presumably  a  gradual  one,  as  the  degradation  of  v  was  not 
complete  until  the  Byzantine  period,  when  v  =  t.  The  #-sound  must 
have  been  well  established  by  the  time  of  Plautus,  although  he  and 
his  contemporaries  rendered  v  by  Latin  u,  in  the  absence  of  an 
appropriate  symbol.2  That  it  was  equally  established  in  Attic  speech, 
and  that  by  the  end  of  the  fifth  century,  as  Meyer  concludes,3  is  far 
from  certain,  since,  as  already  pointed  out,  the  use  of  ov  for  v  in 
Boeotia  scarcely  proves  anything  for  the  other  dialects. 

The  so-called  diphthong  m  hardly  existed  in  Attic  of  the  fourth 
century,  unless  in  the  dative  singular  of  the  few  occurring  v-stems. 
It  was  equivalent,  in  sound,  to  v  + t,  and  its  degradation  must  have 
kept  pace  with  that  of  v ;  so  that,  like  ot,  though  much  earlier,  it  took 
the  successive  forms  u  and  z.4 

4.    THE  DIPHTHONGS  at,  at,  dv,  dv,  ev,  -rjv,  01,  an,  aw. 

In  the  diphthongs  at,  dv,  ev,  ot  (and  in  et,  ov,  so  long  as  these  con- 
tinued diphthongal),  the  two  elements  were  probably  pronounced 
with  equal  length  and  distinctness.  This  is  indicated  by  their  con- 
sistent discrimination  from  the  corresponding  diphthongs  having  the 
first  element  long,  and  in  the  case  of  et,  ov,  by  their  equal  discrimina- 
tion, during  the  early  Attic  period,  from  I,  6. 

at  =  a  +  i,  with  no  inclination  toward  the  sound  of  c,  r/,  as  in  later 
times.  This  is  shown  by  crasis  (at  +  e  =  a,  at  -+-  o  =  w,  etc.  Cf. 
9a.ljjLa.TLa.  =  TO.  IpAria,  Ar.  Vesp.  408),  and  by  the  Attic  history  of 
words  like  'AOiyvcua  ('A.0rjva),  Ilei/oaievs  (Heipaeus),  etc.  The  earliest 
examples  of  e  written  for  at  on  stones  of  Attica  belong  to  the  second 
century  A.D.  —  more  than  four  hundred  years  after  the  Attic  ceased 
to  be  a  distinct  dialect. 


1  Meisterh.,  Gr.  p.  12. 

2  Cf.  G.  Meyer,  Gr.  85,  who  adduces  the  spellings  lunter  and  linter  =  Greek 
ir\vvT-hp.  3  Gr.  86. 

*  In  words  like  vi6s,  opyvid,  yeyovvta,  the  i  was  entirely  lost  in  Attic  before  the 
end  of  the  fifth  century  (cf.  Meisterh.,  Gr.  p.  29),  having  become  semi-vocal,  as 
in  the  other  i-diphthongs  before  vowels.  This  shows  that  vi  cannot  have  been 
like  French  ui  of  lui  (as  according  to  Meyer,  Gr.  130);  its  first  element  must 
have  been  a  pure  vowel,  as  in  the  case  of  the  other  diphthongs. 
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di  =  d  -f  i.  It  was  never  confounded  with  at,  as  is  shown  by  the 
divergence  of  their  phonetic  changes  in  post-classical  times,  ai 
becoming  ultimately  =  e  and  de  =  d.  An  instance  of  the  omission  of 
i  will  hardly  be  found  in  inscriptions  of  Attica  earlier  than  the  first 
century  B.C. 

av=  u  +  v.  In  many  Ionic  inscriptions  av  is  written  ao  ;  so  once 
in  Attic  (v.  G.  Meyer,  Gr.  120).  In  Roman  times  it  was  transliterated 
by  Latin  au,  and  its  pronunciation  in  Greece  has  changed,  up  to  the 
present  time,  only  in  the  devocalization  of  its  second  element  (av  or 
afior  au). 

av  existed  in  Attic  in  erases  like  auro?,  ravra ;  perhaps  also  in  the 
word  ypavs. 

ev  =  e  +  v.  In  Ionic  it  was  often  written  eo,  and,  conversely,  eo 
could  always  be  pronounced  as  one  syllable  =  ev.  This  illustrates 
with  sufficient  clearness  its  classical  pronunciation.  It  has  now  suf- 
fered the  same  change  as  av,  and  =  ev  or  ef.  There  is  no  indication 
that  it  had  at  any  place  or  period  either  of  the  sounds  given  it  in  the 
ordinary  English  and  German  pronunciations  of  Greek;  namely, 
yu  and  oL 

•TJV  =  rj  +  v.  It  occurs  in  Attic  as  the  augment  of  au,  ev.  Cf. 
Meisterh.,  Gr.  p.  78,  5  ;  Rutherford,  New  Phrynichus,  CXXXI. 

01  =  o  + i.  It  continued  diphthongal  until  long  after  the  Christian 
era,  when  at,  dt,  «,  t]i,  ov,  ua  had  assumed  the  simple  a,  e,  i,  o,  u 
sounds. 

UK  =  w  +  i.  The  omission  of  t  scarcely  occurs  until  the  first  cen- 
tury B.C.,  except  before  a  vowel,  as  in  Awov,  o-ww,1  according  to  an 
Attic  law  already  noticed.  It  is  kept  distinct  from  01,  however,  be- 
coming ultimately  =  w,  while  ot  in  Byzantine  times  =  v  (#)  and  later 
=  I. 

cou  =  (D  +  v.     Attic  only  in  crasis,  as  irpwvSav,  Ar.  Av.  556.2 

It  will  be  observed  that  until  the  end  of  the  fifth  century  all  the 
diphthongs  were  pronounced  as  they  are  written. 

1  Better  than  cruxa,  C.I. A.,  I.  2 b,  7. 

2  There  is  only  one  verb  in  Attic  beginning  with  ov,  and  the  imperfect  of  ovpS> 
is  eovpovv. 
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FREDERIC  DE  FOREST  ALLEN,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Classical  Philology 
in  Harvard  University.     1885-86. 

MARTIN  L.  D'OoGE,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Greek  in  the  University  of 
Michigan.     1886-87. 

AUGUSTUS   C.   MERRIAM,    Ph.D.,   Professor   of    Greek  in   Columbia 
College.     1887-88. 


AMHERST  COLLEGE. 
BROWN  UNIVERSITY. 
COLLEGE  OF  THE  CITY  OF  NEW 

YORK. 

COLLEGE    OF    NEW   JERSEY. 
COLUMBIA   COLLEGE. 
CORNELL   UNIVERSITY. 
DARTMOUTH    COLLEGE. 
HARVARD    UNIVERSITY. 
JOHNS   HOPKINS   UNIVERSITY. 


CO-OPERATING    COLLEGES. 
1887-1888. 

TRINITY   COLLEGE. 

UNIVERSITY    OF   THE   CITY  OF   NEW 

YORK. 

UNIVERSITY    OF    MICHIGAN. 
UNIVERSITY    OF    MISSOURI. 
UNIVERSITY    OF    PENNSYLVANIA. 
WESLEYAN    UNIVERSITY. 
WELLESLEY    COLLEGE. 
WILLIAMS    COLLEGE. 
YALE    UNIVERSITY. 
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THE  AMERICAN   SCHOOL  OF  CLASSICAL  STUDIES 
AT  ATHENS. 


THE  American  School  of  Classical  Studies  at  Athens,  founded  by 
the  Archaeological  Institute  of  America,  and  organized  under  the 
auspices  of  some  of  the  leading  American  Colleges,  was  opened  Octo- 
ber 2,  1882.  During  the  first  five  years  of  its  existence  it  occupied  a 
hired  house  on  the  'O8os  'ApaXias  in  Athens,  near  the  ruins  of  the 
Olympieum.  A  large  and  convenient  building  has  now  been  erected 
for  the  School  on  a  piece  of  land,  granted  by  the  generous  liberality  of 
the  Government  of  Greece,  on  the  southeastern  slope  of  Mount  Lyca- 
bettus,  adjoining  the  ground  already  occupied  by  the  English  School. 
This  permanent  home  of  the  School,  built  by  the  subscriptions  of  its 
friends  in  the  United  States,  will  be  ready  for  occupation  early  in 
1888.  During  the  first  months  of  1887-88,  the  School  has  been 
accommodated  in  temporary  quarters  in  the  city. 

The  new  building  contains  the  apartments  to  be  occupied  by  the 
Director  and  his  family,  and  a  large  room  which  will  be  used  as  a 
library  and  also  as  a  general  reading-room  and  place  of  meeting  for 
the  whole  School.  A  few  rooms  in  the  house  are  intended  for  the 
use  of  students.  These  will  be  assigned  by  the  Director,  under  such 
regulations  as  he  may  establish,  to  as  many  members  of  the  School  as 
they  will  accommodate.  Each  student  admitted  to  the  privilege  of  a 
room  in  the  house  will  be  expected  to  undertake  the  performance  of 
some  service  to  the  School,  to  be  determined  by  the  Director ;  such, 
for  example,  as  keeping  the  accounts  of  the  School,  taking  charge  of 
the  delivery  of  books  from  the  Library  and  their  return,  and  keeping 
up  the  catalogue  of  the  Library. 

The  Library  now  contains  about  1,500  volumes,  exclusive  of  sets 
of  periodicals.  It  includes  a  complete  set  of  the  Greek  classics,  and 
the  most  necessary  books  of  reference  for  philological,  archaeological, 
and  architectural  study  in  Greece. 
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The  advantages  of  the  School  are  offered  free  of  expense  for  tuition 
to  graduates  of  the  Colleges  co-operating  in  its  support,  and  to  other 
American  students  who  are  deemed  by  the  Committee  of  sufficient 
promise  to  warrant  the  extension  to  them  of  the  privilege  of  member- 
ship. It  is  hoped  that  the  Archaeological  Institute  may  in  time  be 
supplied  with  the  means  of  establishing  scholarships,  which  will  aid 
some  members  in  defraying  their  expenses  at  the  School.  In  the 
mean  time,  students  must  rely  upon  their  own  resources,  or  upon 
scholarships  which  may  be  granted  them  by  the  Colleges  to  which  they 
belong.  The  amount  needed  for  the  expenses  of  an  eight  months' 
residence  in  Athens  differs  little  from  that  required  in  other  European 
capitals,  and  depends  chiefly  on  the  economy  of  the  individual. 

A  peculiar  feature  of  the  temporary  organization  of  the  School 
during  its  first  six  years,  which  has  distinguished  it  from  the  older 
German  and  French  schools  at  Athens,  has  been  the  yearly  change  of 
Director.  This  arrangement,  by  which  a  new  Director  has  been  sent 
out  each  year  by  one  of  the  co-operating  Colleges,  was  never  looked 
upon  as  permanent ;  and  it  has  now  been  decided  to  begin  the  next 
year  (1888-89)  w^n  a  new  organization.  A  Director  will  henceforth 
be  chosen  for  a  term  of  five  years,  while  an  Annual  Director  will  also 
be  sent  out  each  year  by  one  of  the  Colleges  to  assist  in  the  conduct 
of  the  School.  (See  Regulation  V.)  Dr.  CHARLES  WALDSTEIN,  of 
New  York,  now  Director  of  the  Fitzwilliam  Museum  of  Art  at  the 
University  of  Cambridge,  England,  has  been  chosen  Director  of  the 
School  for  five  years  beginning  in  October,  1888  ;  and  he  has  accepted 
the  appointment  on  the  condition  that  a  sufficient  permanent  fund  be 
raised  before  that  time  to  support  the  School  under  its  new  organiza- 
tion. It  is  therefore  earnestly  hoped  and  confidently  expected  that 
the  School  will  henceforth  be  under  the  control  of  a  permanent 
Director,  who  by  continuous  residence  at  Athens  will  accumulate  that 
body  of  local  and  special  knowledge  without  which  the  highest  pur- 
pose of  such  a  school  cannot  be  fulfilled.  In  the  mean  time  the 
School  has  been  able,  even  under  its  temporary  organization,  to  meet 
a  most  pressing  want,  and  to  be  of  some  service  to  classical  scholar- 
ship in  America.  It  has  sought  at  first,  and  it  must  continue  to  seek 
for  the  present,  rather  to  arouse  a  lively  interest  in  classical  archaeol- 
ogy in  American  Colleges  than  to  accomplish  distinguished  achieve- 
ments. The  lack  of  this  interest  has  heretofore  been  conspicuous ; 
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but  without  it  the  School  at  Athens,  however  well  endowed,  can  never 
accomplish  the  best  results.  A  decided  improvement  in  this  respect 
is  already  apparent ;  and  it  is  beyond  question  that  the  presence  in 
many  American  Colleges  of  professors  who  have  been  resident  a  year 
at  Athens  under  favorable  circumstances,  as  annual  directors  or  as 
students  of  the  School,  has  done  much,  and  will  do  still  more,  to 
stimulate  intelligent  interest  in  classic  antiquity. 


REGULATIONS   OF  THE   AMERICAN   SCHOOL  OF   CLASSICAL 
STUDIES   AT   ATHENS. 


I.  The  object  of  the  American  School  of  Classical  Studies  is  to 
furnish  an  opportunity  to  study  classical  Literature,  Art,  and  Antiqui- 
ties in  Athens,  under  suitable  guidance,  to  graduates  of  American 
Colleges  and  to  other  qualified  students ;   to  prosecute  and  to  aid 
original   research   in   these    subjects ;    and   to   co-operate  with  the 
Archaeological  Institute  of  America,  so  far  as  it  may  be  able,  in  con- 
ducting the  exploration  and  excavation  of  classic  sites. 

II.  The  School  is  in  charge  of  a  Managing  Committee.    This  Com- 
mittee, which  was  originally  appointed  by  the  Archaeological  Institute, 
disburses  the  annual  income  of  the  School,  and  has  power  to  add  to 
its  membership  and  to  make  such  regulations  for  the  government  of 
the  School  as  it  may  deem  proper.     The  President  of  the  Archaeologi- 
cal Institute  and  the  Director  and  the  Annual  Director  of  the  School 
are  ex  officio  members  of  the  Managing  Committee. 

III.  The  Managing  Committee  meets  semi-annually,  in  New  York 
on  the  third  Friday  in  November,  and  in  Boston  on  the  third  Friday  in 
May.     Special  meetings  may  be  called  at  any  time  by  the  Chairman. 

IV.  The  Chairman  of  the  Committee  is  the  official  representative 
of  the  interests  of  the  School  in  America.      He  presents  a  report 
annually  to  the  Archaeological  Institute  concerning  the  affairs  of  the 
School. 

V.  i.  The  School  is  under  the  superintendence  of  a   Director. 
The   Director  is  chosen  and  his  salary  is  fixed  by  the  Committee. 
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The  term  for  which  he  is  chosen  is  five  years.  The  Committee  pro- 
vide him  with  a  house  in  Athens,  containing  apartments  for  himself 
and  his  family,  and  suitable  rooms  for  the  meetings  of  the  members 
of  the  School,  its  collections,  and  its  library. 

2.  Each  year  the  Committee  appoints  from  the  instructors  of  the 
Colleges  uniting  in  the  support  of  the  School  an  Annual  Director, 
who  resides  in  Athens  during  the  ensuing  year  and  co-operates  in 
the  conduct  of  the  School.  In  case  of  the  illness  or  absence  of  the 
Director,  the  Annual  Director  acts  as  Director  for  the  time  being. 

VI.  The  Director  superintends  personally  the  work  of  each  mem- 
ber of  the  School,  advising  him  in  what  direction  to  turn  his  studies, 
and  assisting  him  in  their  prosecution.      He  conducts  no  regular 
courses  of  instruction,  but  holds  meetings  of  the  members  of  the 
School  at  stated  times  for  consultation  and  discussion.     He  makes  a 
full  report  annually  to  the  Managing  Committee  of  the  work  accom- 
plished by  the  School. 

VII.  The  school  year  extends  from  the  first  of  October  to  the  ist 
of  June.     Members  are  required  to  prosecute  their  studies  during  the 
whole  of  this  time  in  Greek  lands  under  the  supervision  of  the  Direc- 
tor.    The  studies  of  the  remaining  four  months  necessary  to  complete 
a  full  year  (the  shortest  time  for  which  a  certificate  is  given)  may  be 
carried  on  in  Greece  or  elsewhere,  as  the  student  prefers. 

VIII.  Bachelors  of  Arts  of  co-operating  Colleges,  and  all  Bachelors 
of  Arts  who  have  studied  at  one  of  these  Colleges  as  candidates  for  a 
higher  degree,  are  admitted  to  membership  in  the  School  on  present- 
ing to  the  Committee  a  certificate  from  the  instructors  in  Classics  of 
the  College  at  which  they  have  last  studied,  stating  that  they  are 
competent  to  pursue  an  independent  course  of  study  at  Athens  under 
the  advice  of  the  Director.     All  other  persons  desiring  to  become 
members  of  the  School  must  make  application  to  the  Committee. 
Members  of  the  School  are  subject  to  no  charge  for  instruction.    The 
Committee  reserves  the  right  to  modify  the  conditions  of  membership. 

IX.  Each  member  of  the  School  must  pursue  some  definite  subject 
of  study  or  research  in  classical  Literature,  Art,  or  Antiquities,  and 
must  present  a  thesis  or  report,  embodying  the  results  of  some  impor- 
tant part  of  his  year's  work.     These  theses,  if  approved  by  the  Direc- 
tor, are  sent  to  the  Managing  Committee,  by  which  each  thesis  is 
re'ferred  to  a  sub- committee  of  three  members,  of  whom  two  are 
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appointed  by  the  Chairman,  and  the  third  is  always  the  Director 
under  whose  supervision  the  thesis  was  prepared.  If  recommended 
for  publication  by  this  sub-committee,  the  thesis  or  report  may  be 
issued  in  the  Papers  of  the  School. 

X.  When  any  member  of  the  School  has  completed  one  or  more 
full  years  of  study,  the  results  of  which  have  been  approved  by  the 
Director,  he  receives  a  certificate  stating  the  work  accomplished  by 
him,  signed  by  the  Director  of  the  School,  the  President  of  the 
Archaeological  Institute,  and  the  Chairman  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Managing  Committee. 

XI.  American  students  resident  or  travelling  in  Greece  who  are 
not  regular  members  of  the  School  may,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Director,  be  enrolled  as  special  students  and  enjoy  the  privileges  of 
the  School. 


PUBLICATIONS   OF  THE  AMERICAN   SCHOOL   OF  CLASSICAL 
STUDIES   AT  ATHENS.     1882-1888. 


The  Annual  Reports  of  the  Committee  may  be  had  gratis  on  application  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Managing  Committee.  The  other  publications  are  for  sale  by 
Messrs.  Damrell  &  Upham,  283  Washington  Street,  Boston. 

First,  Second,  and  Third  Annual  Reports  of  the  Managing  Com- 
mittee, 1881-84.  pp.  30. 

Fourth  Annual  Report  of  the  Committee,  1884-85.     pp.  30. 

Fifth  and  Sixth  Annual  Reports  of  the  Committee,  1885-87. 
pp.  56. 

Bulletin  I.  Report  of  William  W.  Goodwin,  Director  of  the  School 
in  1882-83.  PP-  33-  Price  25  cents. 

Bulletin  II.  Memoir  of  Lewis  R.  Packard,  Director  of  the  School 
in  1883-84,  with  Resolutions  of  the  Committee  and  the  Report  for 
1883-84.  pp.  34.  Price  25  cents. 

Preliminary  Report  of  an  Archseological  Journey  made  in  Asia 
Minor  during  the  Summer  of  1884.  By  J.  R.  S.  Sterrett.  pp.  45. 
Price  25  cents. 
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PAPERS  OF  THE   SCHOOL. 


Volume  I.  1882-83.  Published  in  1885.  8vo.  pp.  viii.  and  262. 
Illustrated.  Price  $2.00. 

CONTENTS : — 

1.  Inscriptions  of  Assos,  edited  by  J.  R.  S.  Sterrett. 

2.  Inscriptions  of  Tralleis,  edited  by  J.  R.  S.  Sterrett. 

3.  The  Theatre  of  Dionysus,  by  James  R.  Wheeler. 

4.  The  Olympieion  at  Athens,  by  Louis  Bevier. 

5.  The  Erechtheion  at  Athens,  by  Harold  N.  Fowler. 

6.  The  Battle  of  Salamis,  by  William  \V.  Goodwin. 

Volume  III.  1884-85.  Published  in  1888.  The  Wolfe  Expedi- 
tion to  Asia  Minor  in  1885,  with  651  Inscriptions,  mostly  hitherto 
unpublished.  By  J.  R.  Sitlington  Sterrett,  Ph.D.  With  two  Maps, 
made  for  this  volume  by  Professor  H.  Kiepert.  8vo.  pp.  vii.  and  448. 
Price  $2.50. 

Volume  IV.  1885-86.  Published  in  1888.  8vo.  pp.  277. 
Illustrated.  Price  $2.00. 

CONTENTS : — 

1.  The  Theatre  of  Thoricus,  Preliminary  Report  by  Walter  Miller. 

2.  The  Theatre  of  Thoricus,  Supplementary  Report  by  William  L.  Gushing. 

3.  On  Greek  Versification  in  Inscriptions,  by  Frederic  D.  Allen. 

4.  The  Athenian  Pnyx,  by  John  M.  Crow ;   with  a  Survey  of  the  Pnyx  and 
Notes  by  Joseph  Thacher  Clarke. 

5.  Notes  on  Attic  Vocalism,  by  J.  McKeen  Lewis. 


Volume  II.,  1883-84,  containing  Professor  Sterrett's  Report  of  his 
Epigraphical  Journey  in  Asia  Minor  in  1884,  with  Inscriptions  (as  in 
Vol.  III.),  and  with  two  new  Maps  by  Professor  Kiepert,  will  be 
published,  it  is  hoped,  during  the  year  1888. 
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